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Some Foundry Troubles and Their Remedy 


Handling 16 Tons to Make One 230-Lb. Bathtub— 


Layout of Foundry Floors to Minimize 
Steps of Molders 


BY HENRY M. 


-OST foundrymen think that their business is 

M always full of trouble, but that just now they 

have more than their share, and I am inclined 

to think they are right. The aftermath of the war left 

us with a labor shortage. The result is that many of 

our foundries, and particularly foundries of the snap 
molding class or light work 
class, are short of help and 
must remain short of help 
when judged by the pre-war 
The answer is to be 
to the problem “how 
out cast- 


basis. 
found 
get more 
ings with less men, and still 
pay high wages?” We have 
facing this problem 
there was a 
foundry industry in the 
United States, and we will 
face again and solve it. 

As has been stated many 
times before, the produc- 
tion of castings involves 
metal, mate- 
rial and man-hours. To pro- 
duce one ton of ordinary 
gray iron castings takes 
about 
more. 
for a large 
Varying all 


can we 


been 


ever since 


er Steps Than 


1 this case 


‘ree things: 


2040 lb. of metal purchased, and in some cases 
I happen to have available the material sheet 
foundry producing a line of castings 

the way from relatively small to those 

Weighing several tons. For producing castings this 
list shows some forty-odd separate items purchased, 
including various grades of metal, fire brick, fire clay, 

t grades of sand, fluxes, core compounds, facing, 
nders, core sand, etc. Working this out into 
of everything necessary to produce one ton of 

, averaged over a period of years, amounted to 

In other words, over % lb. of other material 
hased, and used up, for every pound of castings 

1 in this shop. The coke purchases for core 
indry and all, showed that they got about 4.6 

‘stings per pound of coke. The above quantities 
nclude flask lumber or other similar supplies 

‘1 in equipment. 
By digging this far into the thing it did not look 
as though there was very much chance for cutting down 
the n in-hours, and they appeared to be the only thing 


on which we could make our saving. The next question 


r 


LANE 


was what are the man-hours for? Before proceeding to 
a study of the material handling involved in making 100 
lb. of casting, it might be well to consider the shape of 
We all know that the center of a 
circle is on an average closer to every point within the 
circle than the center of any other inclosing form of 
equal area, but foundry 
floors are generally rectan- 
gular. 

If we imagine a square 
floor with a molder in the 
center at one side of it, and 


100 molds set on this floor, 


floors used by men. 


s 


2:5) 
ry 
i 


+ Jat : : } 
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each mold in a square, and 
being set tight together, 
and we then figure the dis- 
tance traveled by the man 
in units of mold _ width, 
which would amount to the 
same thing as if the molds 
were all 1 foot square, and 
we also figured that the man 
walks along the front of his 
row, and then down the row, 
which gives a little more 
traveling in the case of a 
square floor than it would 
in the case of a rectangular floor, we have the following 
figures: 

With 100 molds set down ten on a side, the total 
amount of traveling to set the molds down is 605 ft., 
same amount for bringing them back. If we 
take a floor 5 ft. wide and 20 ft. long, and follow 
the same rule, we find that our man must travel 1070 
ft., which approaches twice the amount he had to travel 
in the other case. In other words, we find that a square 
floor is more economical from a carrying standpoint 
than a long, narrow one. Foundrymen have a tendency 
to crowd their men close together, and give them long, 
narrow floors in order to save gangway space, but when 
we come to the design of continuous foundries we find 
that the nearer square we can make the man’s working 
floor the greater output we can get from him. This little 
point is worthy of study. In many cases, by the addition 
of a few gangways the output of a plant may be con- 
siderably increased. 

Other handling problems which involve the carrying 
of materials over a given area can be analyzed im the 
same way. 
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Table I shows the necessary handlings to produce a 
100-lb. automobile casting, and very little explanation is 
necessary. For instance: pig iron ‘must be lifted from 
the car and piled in the yard, which necessitates two 
handlings at this point. Later it has to be taken from 
the pile to the scales, off at the scales to the platform, 


Table I.—Handling Involved in Making a 100-Lb. 
Automobile Casting 


Lb. 
Handling 105 lb. of iron from car and piling 
ee errr 210 
Handling coke and trimming back into bin, 
ce RK et ND cc u6 new ea ee oh eee 16% 
Shoveling limestone into bins.............. 4 
Shoveling molding sand into bin and trim- 
ming back, 30 lb., 1% handlings......... 5 
Shoveling core sand into bin and trimming 
DRG, BO ID, 156 MRMGIMME. 6s osc cceccsecees 120 
Handling iron from pile in yard to scales, off 
scales into cupola, and carrying molten 
iron to flask, 130 lb., 4 handlings........ 520 
Handling coke from bin to cupola or core 
open: 52 tp... Bs bo oa nies baw oA we 33 
From the drop we have 2 lb. to be handled 
EE. tes Rig Ree bode e One Meek ee S 4 
lb. of limestone had to be handled 4 times, 
Pere re ee ree re re 16 


Of the incoming molding sand 20 lb. went 
straight to the heap or one handling, and 
10 lb. had to be handled 4 times because 
it was made into facing sand, and then 
delivered to the molder. This makes 20 lb. 
EE CO Tia. 5 an 0a 85 6 bt ne oe oe ane a eee 60 
The sand heap required for one mold con- 
tained 300 Ib. of sand, and this required 
three cut-overs with the shovel for temper- 
ing, plus shoveling into the mold, 3900 Ib., 


NN ear ere ; . 1,200 
The 90-lb. flask onto the machine.......... 90 
DE ivduscteeusb deine daca ra eek ese oe oe 390 


Carrying the flask from the machine to the 
The cope was set down on edge on the floor 
and had to be closed subsequently........ 190 
80 Ib. of cores to be set into the mold..... 80 
In the making of the 80 Ib. of cores it re- 
quired three handlings of the core sand to 
get it from the bin into the boxes....... 240 
Handling the cores and core plates from the 
bench to the rack and off the rack repre- 


5s ie sek 6 ES Ow CRIS ho be ee 240 
Handling the core plates and driers back to 

en ae ae eee 40 
During inspection, pasting and delivery of 

the cores involved 4 handlings of 80 lb... 320 
Piling the flask back from the floor........ 90 
Casting gates and cores and lifting off the 

ME 9h Sriuis taceina sae Gak bbs eterks IK. oon Ik hn elise Re a 210 
Handling casting at knockout............. 210 
Handling sand from knockout to the dump, 

po ue |e Re Se eer ns 180 
Hz indling sprue from knoc Kout to the yard, 

S Beemer OF SO We. x c.ke v'e.6ceeoseabes ave 60 


Handling castings to tumbling barrels and 
out to the sand blast, in and out through 


> 


inspection, 2 handlings;: through chipping, 
» © ; . ’ « > . ’ ; . 

2 handlings, and onto a truck for shipping 
and off the truck into the freight car in- 
volves a total of 10 handlings at 100 lb.. 1,000 


Total amount lifted to produce 100 lb. of 
SRO 54s M Sade weS HES awe CaS BOS 5.568% 


then into the cupola, and then handled in the molten 
state to the mold, making four handlings. Following 
this same reasoning it is easy to check over the list and 
to see that to produce this automobile casting and get 
it out of the shop with the least possible handling, we 
had the equivalent of lifting 100 lb. over 55 times, or 
more than 55 lb. had to be handled to every pound 
turned out. Also, when we consider that it was gen- 
erally lifted two or three feet each time, the number of 
foot pounds involved will readily be appreciate dd. 

This is really a very low figure. In the case of one 
concern where a similar study was made it showed 240 
lb. to be lifted and set down again to produce a pound 
of casting. In the case of the automobile casting, owing 
to the loss in melting, grinding, chipping, etc., we had 
to use 105 lb. of iron to make 100 lb. of casting; about 
30 lb. of molding sand, 80 lb. of core sand, 4 lb. of lime 
stone, 11 lb. of coke for use in the cupola and core 
ovens. For pouring the castings it was necessary to 
melt, including the return, 130 lb. of iron, the flask 
required 300 lb. of molding sand, and the flask weighed 
90 lb., the various cores which entered into the job 
required 40 lb. of core plates and core driers. 

There are certain other lines of work in which 
larger flasks are handled by cranes. To illustrate a 
typical case of this kind we show in Table II the mold- 


ing of a 230-lb. bath tub in which we have 137 lb. 
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handied or, including the enameling and shipping ¢ 
store room, 145 lb. handled, for every pound prod 

In this case we have used the minimum amou 
handlings possible to produce the tub. In practice 
are many more handlings generally involved. Th 
weighs 230 lb. net, and takes 300 lb. of iron to p 
the flask weighs 2700 lb. and contains 1800 Ib. of 
Operations for making one bath tub are detailed 
table. 

Our chance for reduction of cost in modern Ame} 
practice lies almost wholly in this handling end. 
rare that we can make much of a saving in the n 
and we can make only minor savings in the aux 
material, but our big savings must come from th: 
end. We may accomplish something by a bett 
rangement of departments and working space so 
reduce foot pounds of energy necessary to turn out 
product and thus decrease the man-hours expend 
we could substitute mechanical handling for some 
manual work. In the case of the bath tub flask, 
the heavy lifts are naturally made with a crane a’ 
sand is cut over with a sand cutter, or with mecha 
equipment, but it still involves the handling p: 
and the question is to get this handling problem do 
the lowest cost for a given output. 

It is in this field that the foundry engineer find 
opportunity to help American foundrymen reduc 
cost of their castings. It is true that everyon: 
nected with the foundry will to some extent aci 
foundry engineer if he devotes his time to this pro 
A mistake, however, which is frequently made 


-all in the manufacturer of some certain type of equip- 


ment, and tell him to see what he can do for 


Many manufacturers are very careful when called in 
this way, but others show a tendency to sell the four 


Table II Handling Involved in Making a 230-Lb 
Bath Tub 
Lb 
Loading 240 lb. of iron in the yard, 
PN nbs als cb itce se ckceaee ees ss ee 480 
45 lb. of coke in the yard, 1% handlings... 67! 
12 lb. of limestone in the yard.......... ; 12 
50 lb. of molding sand in the yard, 1% 
DERG Sie ccciacted ones ea Garerasas ‘ 
300 lb. of iron to the scales, onto the charg 
ing platform, into the cupola, and in molten 
state to mold, total of 4 handlings..... 1,200 
45 lb. of coke, 3 handlings............ i 1 
6 Ib. Of Grom, 3 MARGIE. «.n. cocci cence 12 
12 lb. of limestone, 4 handlings, including 
CPOE siiscnae ce ks whawek eee dns ee aas ae 
60 Ib. of sand, 3 hanGH@ee...« os.0< 09.0 ae 
Molding and subsequent operations 
1800 lb. of sand, 4 handlings during temper 
ing and placing in flask............. ; 7 
2700 lb. of flask onto the machine..... eee 
Sand and flask to the closing operation.. iL 
Sand and flask to pouring............. 
The same plus iron to the shakeout. 
The flask returned to the molding floor. 
The iron in casting to trucks.......... 
Borues CO CHO FOG auc cccecceeteeeenesns 
Off truck at scratch department, back on 
truck, off at gate grinding and back on, off 
at sand blast and back on, at the ename!l- 
ing department 4 handlings, onto the truck 
and off at the stock room, which makes 
not less than 11 handlings or........... 2,530 
50 Ib. of sand to the dump, 2 handlings... 


bm om oe 


Total to produce 230 Ib. of casting...... 3 


su 


drymen as much of their equipment as they can, whet) 


it is the best for the job or not. 

It is undoubtedly true that American foundries 0 
in the next few years see a greater concentration 
specialization of product, and a greater tendency) 
substitute mechanical means for manual labor. 


The Abrasive Company, Philadelphia, — 
after an extended period of comparative inact 
is now operating on a 90 per cent basis. Actual 
terment was first noticed during March and since 
time there has been a most gratifying increase 
month until the 90 per cent production figure has 
reached. Indications point to further betterment 
in consequence the Abrasive company is making 3! 
ber of plant changes to more adequately hand! 
creased business. 
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Steels for Automobile Construction 


Standardized Steel Specifications of the German Automo- 
tive Industry—What the Various Symbols and HAN 
the 


Designations Signify wer. 
5 5 ” ; ae , 
{ t; Su 
BY BENNO R. DIERFELD _) : 4 
ia i} 
» LE 
4O-DAY’S production of steels for automotive ve- selection of steel suitable for a certain purpose, but a!so hi 4 
. . , , . - 
cles is a clear technological process, and che has the great economic drawback that the manufacturer ete t 
ethods for testing their quality are simple and or dealer is compelled to keep in stock a great variety i 
performed easily. However, the great number of steels for products of similar kind. Furthermore, i408 
s of steel existing not only renders difficult the it is possible for only a few factories continuously to te] Oe 
ii ii 
} iM 
11/040 SDENOEEOESOENRAELASUENSENETREURERROORRIRONR NETO EDEASEEUOEBONRNNG HO OOOELONG NRG /1 ORL CGHN) PHRERDEEDOR OLAV IHU rNeUDEDHERAES REO HERDED NN Lie surteHryCoiEs eeanenae runes TM oo oni i nor iiia Tiriintt hit nt | ; ¢ : 
TABLE I1—SUMMARY OF AUTOMOTIVE STEELS i¢ 
ION STEELS Unrefined Simple Case- Semi-Refined Case- Refined Steel, Not for Highly Refined Spring L 1 
hardening Steel hardening Steel Case -hardening Steel, Natural State ' 
shout Bs up to 0.15 0.16 to 0.25 0.26 to 0.45 05 to 0.7 ' hah 
Tensile Elon- Tensile I Tensile Flon- Tensile Elon- i+ Sau 
Symbol Lb. per gation Symbol Lb. per at Symbol Lb. per gation Symb»! Lb. rer gation i i 
Sq. In Sq. In Sq In % Sq. In 4 
| 
Mn up to 0.8%; Si up ; : 
» to 0.5% lla 71, 100 5 12a 85, 300 20 L3a 114,000 15 l4a 128, 000 10 * ey 
steel, S and P up to ele i 
lib 57,000 25 12b 71,100 20 l 19, 500 15 4b 114,000 10 @ 48 F 
ty steel lle 57,000 20 12 71, 100 15 ] 0, 500 10 l4e 114,000 7 + 
> 
' 
ia > 
teel, Mn over 1%.. 21m 64, 000 0 22m 85, 300 5 ; 99, 500 0 24m 128 , 000 12 "i" 
steel, Mn over 1%; 
5 21m/s 22m/s 12,400 18 23m/s 121,000 12 24m/s 
steel, C 0.5%; Mn . 
0.5 to 1.6% 23m /s 99. 500 15 
teel, Cr over 1%; Si 
2le/s 22¢/8 92,400 *§ 20 23e/a 121,000 j 15 24c/s 142,200 °° 12 
n Steel, Cr over 1%; Si 
case-hardened 22¢/s 128,000 _ 10 Z23e/s 142, 200 ? 12 24c/a 206,000°*f 9 , 
|, Va over 0.5% 2lv 22v 92,400 § 20 23 121,000 15 ?4y 


eel, Va over 0.5% case- 
22v 128, 000 ] 23 142,200 12 


t ' r 

t 7 

ms ; ~ . 
mae sy ms arene canes ane legate apne eA aera art ea 

Baris FR Ri it Borel hse en te 





Ni over 4 sla 64, 000 A 5 sa 85,300 « ) 33a 10 500 8 5 : 
Ni over 4°, case-hardened sla 92, 400 A 25 32a 121,000 15 3a 114.000 8 »? 1 
Ni about 3% sib 64, 000 a 0) 2 85, 300 é > 3b 99,500 B 9 ; 
Ni about 3%, case-hardened 31b 92,400 A 20 2b 121,000 12 8b 114.000 8 0) : 
Ni under 2% (about 1.5%).  3le 64,000 A 25 X 85,300 =) ’ 99,500 8B 0) ; 
Ni under 2% (about 1.5%), 
ned dle 92, 400 4 15 2c 121,000 10 114,000 28 15 ‘ 
1 Steel, Ni about 3.5%; . > 
1.5 4la 85, 300 A 20 ia 99, 500 ub a 43a 114.000 8 22 ; 
Steel, Ni about 3.5%; 4 
1.5°%; case-hardened fla 121,000 \ 12 {2a 170, 6 ~ 13a 142,200 Bn 12 
Steel, Ni about 1.5%; z : 
8 41b 78, 200 ‘ 20 $21 12, 400 f 18 i3b 106,600 8 16 } ' 
Steel, Ni about 1.5%; * ia 
8°); case-hardened 41b 114,000 \ 12 421 142, 200 8 431 128,000 6 10 ] 
Steel, Ni about 3%; Wo + 
2 40 / 121, 00 15 : 
Steel, Ni about 3%; Wo ‘4 
se-hardened. . 52 149, 300 } 5 5 156, 400 > 10 rs } 
Cr 1.5% or over 61 1, 100 20 62 85, 300 7 18 106, 600 15 64 3 
Cr 1.5 or over; case- . su , 
61 2 400 10 62 128. 000 . 128, 000 ~ 64 raf a if 5 
$iiF 
ila 72a ja r 
7ib 
rat 72 
Mn & ta 6 89 
@ 
| VV Very rm 
Tous hard rd Hard Hard Special Steels "2 
0 0.7 ) 1.25 145 1.6 2.2 ‘iP 
101 102 10 4 105 106 
111 ll 15 
1 tungste : if 
+ 
ver 2' 45a l47a 
ler 2 145+ 
io 
ri 168 
teel, Wo over 13.5 l7la « 
el, Wo 10 to 13.5 v1 
steel, Cr not over 18 
, with tungsten, molybde- 44 
; { 
85 Cr, 1.2%; &i, 0.55%. 4 15 Mn, 0.3 r +e { fat 
85 Cr, 1.25%; Si, 0.55%. { 5 Mn, 0.4 + ‘ 
8°; Cr, 1.5%; Si, 0.8%. Bt 1.45 Mn. 0.6 , 
¢. Cent. (1200 deg. Fahr.). 6 C,0.25 Ma, 0.6 
4 106, 600 Ib. per sq. in. and 15% elongati > | 45%; Mn, 0.5 
99,500 Ib. per sq. in. and 22% elongation Cr, L5 Mn, 0.3 
78,200 Ib. per sq. in. and 25% elongation. r, 2 Mn, 0.4 
i 99,500 Ib. per sq. in. and 20% elongation Cr, 2 Mn, 0.6 
99,500 Ib. per sq. in. and 15% elongation. » Refined 
128,000 Ib. per sq. in. and 12% elongation. +} 
121,000 Ib. per sq. in. and 12% elongation. : 
106, 600 Ib. per sq. in. and 10% elongation. k, 
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make comparative tests 
of the different kinds or 
products of steel, on ac- 
count of the high labora- 
tory costs. 

Therefore, both the 
designer and the manager 
of the factory are obliged 
to continue using the 
kinds of steel already 
known to them, because 
they could not well take 
the risk of introducing a 
competitor’s steel said to 
be equivalent to the sort 
formerly used, or even 
better. Of course, the 
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TABLE II.—COLORS AND STRIPES AND DESIGNATING y+ 


Percentage Material Basic 
of Carbon Color 

Up to Unrefined case-harden- 

0.15 ing steel White 
0.16 to Semi - refined universal 

0.25 case-hardening steel Blue 
0.26 to Refined water hardening 

0.35 (not for case-hardening) Red* 
0.36 to Refined oil - hardening 

0.45 (not for case-hardening) Red 
0.50 to Highly refined spring 

0.60 steel Yellow 





Non-alloyed Steel _——~ 


Class “a” Class “b” 
Construction Open-hearth 
Steel Steel 
llat llb** 
l2at 12b** z 
13aT 13b** j 
l3at 13b** 
l4at 14b** 


“a 


t 


Class “ce Manga- 


nese 
Steel 
21m 
22m 
23m 
23m 


24m 


*With narrow white stripe running lengthwise, indicating that the steel is already refined. 
{Has basic color. **Basic color, half width only. 
d Basic color and lavender, both running lengthwise. 


tNo color marking. 
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full utilization of favorable orders was hardly possible 
with the old system, especially if the steel works sud- 
denly stopped delivery on account of strikes, etc., and a 
rational storing of stock was difficult. 

All these facts led peremptorily to a standarization 
of steel, and the German pioneers in this direction are 
Frank Popp, director, and Walter Pessl, head laboratory 
engineer, of the Bayerische Motoren-Werke (abbrevi- 


ated hereafter as B. M. 
W.) in Munich. This 
company was well known 
during the war by the 
B. M. W. airplane en- 
gines and in peace time 
by the B. M. W. engines 
for cars, trucks and mo- 
torcycles. The standard- 
ization system, intro- 
duced by these two engi- 
neers in their Munich 
works three years ago, 
has proved out very well 
and now forms not only 
the foundation for the 
steel specifications of the 
Verein deutscher Motor- 
fahrzeugindus- 
trieller (German Society 
of Automotive Manufac- 
turers), to be described 
later on, but also for that 
of other countries like 
Switzerland, Belgium, 
Sweden, etc. In pursu- 





Low-alloy Stee! (d)— 


Manga- Chromium- Va 


nese 


Silicon 


Steel 

21m/s 
22m/s 
23m/s 
23m/s 


24m/s 


ed 


Silicc om 
Steel 


2le/s 
22¢/s 


23¢/s 
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to be practically limited to “above” and “below’ 
“technically uniform.” Thus the steel works has th: 
essary full scope in the producing process and is a 
a sufficient tolerance. Leaving out of account the d 


of alloy, the construction steels for automotive v: 


may be classified into four principal groups, acc 


to their carbon contents, in the following mann 
Steel of about 0.05 to 0.15 per cent carbon 


1 





TABLE III.—B. 


M. 


W. SPECIFI( 
(Strength figures 


r 


\ 


Not 


Per Cent Carbon 0.05 to 0.15 0.16 to 0.25 
Character ~ ——— ——Case - hardening Steel-————---—-Semi-refined Universal Case-hardening 8 
Elongation Elongatio 
Condition Class Elastic Tensile % Notching Class Elastic Tensile 
Limit Strength Minimum Toughness Limit Strength Minimum 
Construc- 1. Annealed 32,700 52, 600 30 11,400 39, 800 66, 800 25 
tion Steel 2. Natural 
hardness lla 2,650 64,000 25 11,400 12a 49,800 78, 200 20 
3. Refined sf ; a : ; cones 
4. Hardened 57,000 85,300 20 11 ,400 64,000 99 ,500 13 
Basic open- 1. Annealed 32,700 52,600 25 8,530 39,800 66, 800 20 
hearth 2. Natural 
steel hardness lib 42,650 64, 000 20 8,530 12b 49, 800 78,200 15 
3. Refined eee ; : y Oe: : : 
4. Hardened 57,000 85,300 15 8,530 64, 000 99, 500 10 
Commer- 1. Annealed 28,500 49, 800 20 5, 700 35,550 61, 200 15 
cial 2. Natural 
Quality hardness llc 35,550 57,000 15 5,700 12¢ 49, 800 78,200 10 
3. Refined + : ; eines 
4. Hardened 49, 800 71,100 15 5,700 57,000 92, 400 7 
Explana- _1. Annealed at about *930 deg. Celsius; cool slowly 1900 deg. Celsius; cool slowly 


tion of 2. Natural hardness 
Figures 3. Refined 
1, 2, 3, 4 


4. Hardened at about 


No heat treatment 


Tolerance 4,265 lb. per sq. in. 


*1706 deg. Fahr. 11652 deg. Fahr. **1562 deg. Fahr. 
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ance of the new system, it is a serious fault to 
classify the steels for the automotive vehicles accord- 
ing to the purpose they are used for; the right way is 
a classification according to the properties of the steels. 
As the properties of steel depend in the first place on 
the percentage of carbon, and in the second place on 
the degree of alloy, the standardization has to foliow 


these two directions. 


By laying out the carbon contents as abscisse and 


the alloys with other 
metals, like nickel, chro- 
mium, manganese, sili- 
con, etc., as ordinates, 
generally every point of 
this system of co-ordi- 
nates will correspond to 
a steel of quite distinct 
chemical composition and 
strength properties. 
These principal proper- 
ties can be changed ex- 
tensively only by a heat 
treatment (annealing, 
hardening, forging, etc.). 
However, as the kind of 
heat treatment depends 
upon the carbon contents, 
it is sufficient to sub- 
divide the carbon con- 
tents into intervals, 
within which the prop- 
erties may be assumed 


TABLE IV.- 


Class 10 ll 
Carbon 0.0 to 0.10 0.10 to 0.20 
——Case-hardening Soft Steel ———_—Case-hardening Steel (not refined 
Elonga- Notching , . Elonga- 
Elastic Tensile tion in % Toughness Elastic Tensile tion in com 
Quality Condition Limit Strength Minimum Minimum Limit Strength Minimum 
Value Value i \ alue 
a 1, Annealed 32,700 45,500 38 21,330 35,550 59,700 27 
2. Sufficiently hard for rolling 35,550 49, 800 34 17,000 45,500 71,100 23 
3. Refined a . . AS os Po wees 
4. Hardened 49, 800 71,100 25 14, 22! 64, 000 93,800 15 
1, Annealed 32,700 45,500 32 17,000 35,550 59,700 22 
L 2. Hard for rolling 35,550 49, 800 28 12, 800 45,500 71,100 18 
3. Refined oaees , rs We see 
4. Hardened 49, 800 71,100 19 10,000 64,000 93, 800 10 


unrefined case 


*930 deg. Celsius, in water 


$1166 deg. Fahr. 


Quench at about **850 deg. Celsius ix 


No heat treatment 


water; Reheat to 1630 deg. ( 
+900 deg. Celsius, in water or 
4,265 lb, per sq. in. 


§1472 deg. Fahr. 


Creuneeeanoeseenenersnenenags 





hardening steel, for general purpos 


2—Steel of about 0.16 to 0.25 per cent carbon, 


refined and case hardening steel for universal uses. 


3—Steel of about 0.26 to 0.45 per cent carbon, 4 


pure refined steel, with a further classification of 0.2 
to 0.35 per cent carbon for hardening in water 


0.36 to 0.45 per cent carbon for hardening in oil. 
4—Steel of about 0.50 to 0.60 or 0.70 per cent 
bon, as highly refined spring steel. 


seennenannanes 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR NON-ALLOY STEELS, 
(All values of strength ha 
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Miscellaneous class for untested minor material. Without prescription of quality 
*950 deg. Celsius; cool slowly 


Explana- 1. Annealed at about 
tion of 2. Hard for rolling 
figures 3. Refined 

1, 2,3, 4 


4. Hardened at about 


Tolerance 


*950 deg. Celsius in water 
-+-4,265 Ib. per sq. in. 
*1742 deg. Fahr. +1688 deg. Fahr. **1616 deg. Fahr. +1166 deg. Fabr. §1544 deg. Fahr. §§1472 deg. Fabr. 


svenenveenasente 


N 


1 


Value 


I 
{ 


+920 deg. Celsius; coal sien 


$920 deg. Celsius in water 


4,265 Ib. per sq. in. 
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ISTINGUISH STEELS OF VARYING CHARACTERISTICS 
—_—_—_—_—_— Alloy Steel \¢-——— —_--—— -——. 


Nickel-chromium Steel (g) —_———High-alloy steel () ———————~ 
Nickel over Nickel under 
Nickel Steel : — 3%, Chro- 3%, Chro- Nickel- Chromium ——————Nickel Steel- — Manganese 
About Under mium over mium under Tungsten Steel Steel 
2% 1% 1% Steel (g) Over 1.5% 36% 30% 25% 5 to 6% 
31b 3le 4la 41b 51 61 7la 71b 7le 81 
Ib 32¢ 42a 42b 52 62 72a 72b 72c 82 
33e 43a 43b 53 63 73a 73b 73e 83 
3b 33e 43a 43b 53 63 73a 73b 73e 83 
tb 34e 44a 44b 54 64 74a 74b 74e 84 


r and green (except chromium steel, which is basic and orange), both running lengthwise 
r and drab, both running lengthwise. 
arrow yellow stripe running lengthwise through the green band, indicating that the steel is already hardened. 


11) Dns NAG DONNBEENOREO NONE DORREFEREDEREONS EDEN NDEEENOEA ONeO Sueuaeano eens taoneinenenne SeeTeansNMEDHONBAaDORE HET Casieoes 


se four principal groups of carbon steel are 
rmore to be distinguished in their mechanical 
th) properties according to their quality, de- 
upon the process of production. The first 
is the construction steel (class a). The second 
the standard basic Siemens-Martin or open- 


steel (class b). The third quality is the com- 70 and 80. 
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The figure 4 means an 
average carbon content 
of 0.5 per cent. 

This manner of char- 
acterizing makes it com- 
paratively easy to keep 
in mind the single prin- 
cipal groups with the cor- 
responding carbon con- 
tents. 

The “tens” figure of 
the number of two fig- 
ures represents the de- 
gree of alloy in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

For non-alloy steel, 
the cardinal number 10; 


for low alloy steel, the cardinal number 20; for nickel- 
alloy steel, the cardinal number 30; for nickel-chromium- 
alloy steel, the cardinal number 40; for nickel-tungsten- 
alloy steel, the cardinal number 50; for higher chro- 
mium-alloy steel (more than 1.5 per cent), the cardinal 
number 60; for high alloy steel, the cardinal numbers 


steel, with the least strength (class c). n accordance with this, Table I was arranged. The 


REL WITHOUT ALLOYS 
Sq. In.) 
0.26 to 0.45 0.50 to 0.60 
tefined Steel (Not for Case-hardening Highly Refined Spring Steel 
Elongation Elongation 


Elastic Tensile Notching Class Elastic Tensile Notehing 
Limit Strength Minimum Toughness Limit Strength Minimum Toughness 
46, 900 82,500 18 59,700 #9 500 15 
, l4a 92,400 128, 000 10 
100 106, 600 15 5,700 to 7,110 
),500 128,000 10 142, 200 185,000 6 
16, 900 82, 500 15 59,700 19, 500 L 
14b 92, 400 128, 000 8 
(1,100 106, 600 10 4,265 to 5,700 
1 500 128, 000 7 128, 000 170, 600 ‘ 
12, 650 71, 100 15 52, 600 32, 400 12 
lite 78, 200 114, 000 8 
800 99, 500 10 2.840 to 4,265 
85, 300 114,000 7 114,000 142, 200 8 


**850 deg. Celsius: cool slowly 
No heat treatment 
t **850 deg. Celsius, in oil or water; Rehea 
to $630 deg. Celsius 1630 deg. Celsius 
*850 deg. Celsius, in water or oil §800 deg. Celsius, in oil 


7,110 lb. per sq. in 11,400 Ib. per sq. in 


§800 deg. Celsius 
No heat treatment 
Quench at about §800 deg. Celsius in oil; Reheat to 


ir principal groups are characterized in ‘he 
ying tables by the “units” figure of a number 
gures, thus: 
igure 1 means an average carbon content of 


later in some particulars. 


ngure 2 means an average carbon content of 


GERMAN SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE MANUFACTURERS 
to Lb, per Sq. In.) 





12 13 15 
20 to 0.35 0.35 to 0.50 0.50 to 0.70 
refined Steel - Refined Steel (not for case-hardening) Highly Refined Steel 
Elonga- Notching Elonga- Notching Elonga- Notching 
tion in % Toughness Elastic Tensile tion in % Toughness Elastic Tensile tion in % Toughness 
Minimum Minimum Limit Strength Minimum Minimum Limit Strength Minimum Minimum 
Value Value Value Value Value Value 
N) 20 11,400 49, 800 85, 300 16 8,530 71,100 114,000 14 5,700 
”) 16 10,000 64,000 99, 500 12 7,110 99,500 142,000 10 4, 265 
0) 15 14, 220 92,400 120,900 15 11,400 128,000 156,500 s 8,530 
Wn) 10 7,110 120,900 156,500 7 4.265 156,500 199,000 5 2,340 
100 16 8,530 49, 800 85, 300 13 7,110 71,100 114,000 12 4,265 
(M) 12 7,110 64, 000 99.500 9 5,700 99,500 142,000 x 2,340 
N) ll 10,000 92,400 120,900 12 8.530 128,000 156,500 6 5,700 
MK 7 4,265 120,900 156,500 5 2,840 156,500 199,000 3 1,420 
to 4, 265 to 2,840 


elsius; cool slowly §840 deg. Celsius; cool slowly §§800 deg. Celsius; cool slowly 


t it **880 deg. Celsius in 
= heat to [630 deg. Celsius 
elsius in oil or water 
10 Ib. per sq. in. 


Quench at about §840 deg. Celsius in oil 
or water, reheat to 1630 deg. Celsius 
§840 deg. Celsius in oil 


+7,110 lb. per sq. in. 


Quench at about °°880 deg. Celsius in oil 
or water, reheat to 1630 deg. Celsius 
§§800 deg. Celsius in oil 
+11, 400 Ib. per sq. in. 
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practical application of 
Table I is as follows: Of 
new steel coming to hand 
in the factory, in the first 
place the carbon content 
is determined and, ac- 
cording to this percent- 
age, the definite anneal- 
ing and hardening tem- 
peratures are prescribed. 
In this manner figures 
are obtained that are 
produced under the same 
conditions as those in 
Table I and, therefore, 
may be compared with 
them. When the classifi- 
cation has been done, the 
corresponding steel is 
painted lengthwise with a 
distinct color; Table II 
shows the different colors 
used for automotive 
steeis with reference to 
the specification of Table 
I. It may be added that 


the specification in Table I, covering tool steels, repre- 
sents only a preliminary work that may be changed 


Table I forms the main specification, comprising all 
kinds of steels. But for practical use an enlargement 


2 and addition of some new items seemed to be valuable. 
nt, Walter Pessl, head of the steel section of the German 
figure 8 means an average carbon content of Society of Automotive Manufacturers, has carried out 
ent. this enlargement for the non-alloy steels of Table I, 


and Table III represents 
the new specification, 
covering only non-alloy 
steels. As a basis, an 
average chemical compo- 
sition was taken, as fol- 
lows: Manganese, not 
over 0.8 per cent; silicon, 
not over 0.3 per cent; 
phosphorus, not over 0.05 
per cent; sulphur, not 
over 0.05 per cent. The 
strength figures of the 
steel as delivered were 
supplemented by the 
strength figures for the 
steel in the annealed and 
hardened states. 

In addition to the 
usual statement of the 
tensile strength, the elas- 
tic limit and the notching 
toughness (strength in 
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kilograms per square centimeter for bar of 10 x 10 
millimeters section and round notching) has been added, 
because these data are far more valuable for the de- 
signer than the tensile strength oniy. Of course, it was 
necessary, too, to standardize the terms “annealing, 
hardening and refining,” because different temperatures 
of annealing, hardening and refining result in corre- 
spondingly different strength properties. These terms 
were fixed as follows: 

Class 11—(non-refined case hardening steel): 

Annealing: at about 930 deg. Celsius (1706 deg. 
Fahr.); cool slowly. 

Hardening: at about 930 deg. Celsius; quench in 
water. 

Class 12—(universal case hardening steel): 

Annealing: at about 900 deg. Celsius (1652 deg. 
Fahr.); cool slowly. 

Refining: at about 900 deg. Celsius; quench in 0%. 
or water and reheat to about 630 deg. Celsius (1166 
deg. Fahr.). 

Hardening: at about 900 deg. Celsius in water -. oil. 

Class 13—(refined steel) : 


Mr 


TABLE V. 
(All values of strength have been 


—Chemical Composition 


in 1/100 Elastic 
Symbol Condition 
C Mn P 5 Limit 
Not over Not over Max Max 
Clés 6 10 2 2 Annealed 25, 600 
Cln 5 to 15 30 to 50 7 6 Annealed 31,300 
Cl 5 to 15 30 to 50 4 3 Annealed 31,300 
Cls 6 to 12 40 to 50 2 2 Annealed 31,300 
Case-hardened 
and hardened 42,650 
in water 
C2n 15 to 25 40 to 60 7 6 Annealed 37,000 
C2 15 to 25 40 to 60 4 ; Annealed 37,000 
C2s 15 to 20 50 to 70 2 2 Annealed 39 , 800 
Case-hardened 
and hardened in 57,000 
water 
C3n 25 to 40 50 to 70 7 f Annealed 42,650 
C3 25 to 40 50 to 70 } Annealed 42,650 
Refined 57,000 
Refined 71,100 
Refined 85,300 
Refined 99,500 
C4r 40 to 50 50 to 70 7 6 Annealed 48, 350 
C4 40 to 50 50 to 70 4 ; Annealed 48,350 
Refined 71, 100 
Lefined 85, 300 
C5r 50 to 60 60 to 80 7 6 Annealed 57,000 
C5 50 to 60 60 to 80 4 3 Annealed 57,000 
Refined 71,100 
Refined 85,300 


Annealing: at about 850 deg. Celsius (1562 deg. 
Fahr.); cool slowly. 

Refining: about 850 deg. Celsius; quench in vil or 
water and reheat to about 630 deg. Celsius. 

Hardening: at about 850 deg. Celsius in water or oil. 

Class 14—(highly refined steel) : 

Annealing: at about 800 deg. Celsius (1472 aeg. 
Fahr.) ; cool slowly. 

Refining: at about 800 deg. Celsius; quench in oil 
and reheat at 630 deg. Celsius. 

Hardening: at about 800 deg. Celsius in oil. 

According to the prescription, the steels were 
treated corresponding to their carbon contents, the 
strength values were determined and somewhat modi- 
fied, so that the separate sub-groups of a class may be 
distinguished sufficiently from each other by different 
values of the elastic limit, tensile strength and elonga- 
tion. This small modification was chosen in such a 
manner that, between the sub-groups a and b in Table 
I, only the elongation among the principal features ap- 
pears changed (with constant elastic limit and tensile 
strength) ; while between the sub-groups b and c, with 
constant elongation, the elastic limit and_ tensile 
strength are changing. Thus the material of the sub- 
group a, that is used in the first place for bevel gears, 
crankshafts and other highly stressed parts of the 
motor car, is distinguished definitely from the material 
of the sub-groups 6 and ec. 

Perhaps an addition to Table III, covering the 
strength figures at right angles to the fibers of a bar, 


COUN Neaveanaenenerensnianeton 


SWISS STEEL SPECIFIC 


November 9, | 


may be valuable, because all strength figures 
given relate only to a direction parallel to the bar 
and a further addition covering material that 
forged. This addition will be necessary, becau 
bevel wheels and spur gears, that are not re-f 
but made of the solid piece, the teeth mostly a 
clined at 45 deg. to the fiber or are perpendicular 
The alloy steel specification in Table I is to 
larged and completed in the same manner as fo; 
III for non-alloy steels. But this work requires 
erable time and labor and has not yet been finish 
As previously mentioned, the German Socie! 
Automotive Manufacturers has adopted the stee] 
fication tables of the Bayerische Motoren-W 
(B. M. W.), described above, as the foundation f 
steel specification recommended by the society 
members. 
Table IV shows this specification, for nor 
steels, that is similar to Table III of the B. M. W.. 
it has five groups of carbon contents and two cla 
quality, a and b, while the third class ¢ repres: 
miscellaneous class for minor material. The pr 





ATION FOR NON-ALLOY STEELS 
translated into Lb. per Sq. In.) 


Mechanical Properties 


Tensile Elongation Notching 
in”; Toughness 
Strength l=10d l=5d Test Test 


Bar 20 Bar 10 


42,650 to 45,500 30 40 ’ 

54,000 to 62,500 22 27 5 
54,000 to 62,500 24 30 28, 450 

54,000 to 62,500 25 30 37,000 

64,000 to 78,100 18 22 28, 450 

62,500 to 71,100 20 24 Semeen M 
62,500 to 71,100 22 26 25, 600 ‘ 

62,500 to 71,100 22 28 34,100 For cas 
99,500 to 128,000 8 10 21,330 

71,100 to 85,300 16 20 Med 
71,100 to 85,300 20 25 20, 000 

85,300 to 99,500 18 20 22,750 

99,500 to 114,000 14 16 17,000 

114,000 to 128,000 10 12 11,400 

128,000 to 142, 200 8 10 7,110 

85,300 to 99,500 12 15 a I 
85,300 to 99,500 14 18 14, 220 

99,500 to 114,000 12 15 14, 220 

114,000 to 128,000 10 12 11,400 

99,500 to 114,000 8 10 ‘ 

99,500 to 114,000 12 14 10, 000 

99 ,500 to 114,000 14 16 14, 220 

114,000 to 128,000 10 12 8,530 


Heneeoeaenoneneecenesntanersanenninens Heceeneennennnaenrneeane 


tions for annealing, hardening and refining are « 
what modified, too. 

The Automotive Manufacturers’ Association 0 
Switzerland, also, has used the table of the B. M. W 
as the foundation for its steel specification. Tabie \ 
shows the Swiss specification for non-alloy steels, which 
has been adopted by Belgium and Sweden, too. Lik 
the former tables, it refers neither to the product 
process nor to the application purpose of the steel, 
is based only on its chemical composition and mechan- 
ical properties. 

Every steel is marked by a symbol which contains 
the alloy components of the corresponding steel |! 
alloy steel at all) expressed by the international lesig- 
nations of the chemical elements. In the symbol thes 
designations are arranged in the following ocder: (ar 
bon = C, nickel Ni, chromium = Cr, manganest 
Mn, silicon = Si, vanadium V, tungsten (wolfram) 
W, molybdenum = Mo. After each designation 0! oe 
alloy component stands its percentage figure multipi* 
by 10; for instance, Cr 10 means 1 per cent of ©?! 
mium. If the percentage of the alloy component 's *" 
than 0.1, and the figure of percentage conseq'en™) 
smaller than the figure 1, then it will be expressed 
a fraction. a 

The designation C for carbon is used only for = 
carbon steels, but not for the alloy steels; however, '™ 
percentage figure of carbon remains, and beg! Pat 
symbol of each alloy steel. For example: a car’) 
steel with an average of 0.2 per cent carbon is mars" 





ess 
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c2. A chromium-nickel steel with an average of 
r cent carbon, 4 per cent nickel and 0.8 per cent 
um is marked with 1 Ni 40 Cr 8. The letter n 

1] purity) set behind the symbol means an ad- 

maximum percentage of 0.07 per cent pvhos- 

s and 0.06 per cent sulphur. If neither letter n 
stands behind the symbol, then the percentage of 
orus may not exceed 0.04 per cent, nor that of 

r 0.03 per cent. The letter s (superior purity), 

ind the symbol, means an admissible maximum 

orus (and sulphur) percentage of 0.02 per cent 


Swiss specification table contains data covering 
lowing mechanical properties: the minimum 

‘f the elastic limit in kilograms per square milii- 

meter, the minimum and maximum values of tensile 
rth in kilograms per square millimeter, the mini- 
ilues of elongation for measuring length 1 — 10d 


OXYGEN IN METALLURGY 


Role of Air, Rich in Oxygen, in the Blast Furnace, 
Bessemer and Open-Hearth Processes 


\t a joint session of the Faraday Society and the 
British Cold Storage and Ice Association recently, 
smo Johns, of Sheffield, made an interesting contri- 
yn the use of oxygen in metallurgical processes. 
He said that most of the useful metals in present- 
actice are extracted from their ores and refined 
ndustrial use by processes which involve the use 
spheric air for the combustion of carbonaceous 
r, silicon, phosphorus or sulphur, to provide the 
equired. These processes have become standard- 
ed to a large extent, and are based on the assumption 
f the invariableness of the oxygen content of the at- 
pnere. 
Obviously the oxygen enrichment of the air used 
ilter the conditions under which those meitallur- 
esses which depend on oxidation of some fuel 
heat required are carried out, and though it is 
iit to predict what would actually be the effect of 
ered conditions, yet enough is known to enable 
say that revolutionary changes in metallurgical 
e would result. The processes now employed, 
e types of plant used, are the result of gradual 
m of industrial practice. Our knowledge of the 
ms that occur are imperfect and almost entirely 
ed to our knowledge of what occurs when ordi- 
ris used. But though it may be difficult to pre- 
he actual changes in practice that would result, 
mparatively easy to review the possibilities. It 
ortant to note, however, that what is contemplated 
he use of pure oxygen, but the availability of a 
‘with 30 to 40 per cent of oxygen, or even less. 


would 


In the Blast Furnace 


The modern blast furnace plant would obviously 

zo a startling change in its design and arrange- 

t when it had no longer to handle the present huge 

f dust-laden heated combustible gases to effect 

t heat exchanges with the incoming air to secure 

ny. The hot blast stoves would probably dis- 

‘ppear, or be much reduced in size. The furnace itself 

reduced in height, and the whole plant, when 

inges had been completed, would bear but little 

e to the equipment found necessary to-day 
roduction of pig iron. 





12 In the Bessemer Converter 


ssemer converter, whether acid or basic, has 
ed on the assumption of an invariable oxygen 
f the air blown in. Given the possibility of 
nd controlling the oxygen ratio in the air em- 
should find the character of the process com- 
nanged. In the acid process the order in which 
nd silicon are removed depends on the tempera- 
the basic process it is almost certain that by 
ng the temperature it would be possible to 
phosphorus before all the carbon had been 


yon rid 


ced 
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or 11.3 V F andl 5 d or 5.65 v F,, expressed in per- 
centage of the original measuring length, in which F 
means the original section of the test bar. Finally, the 
minimum values of the notching strength in kilograms 
per square centimeter. The test bars have the follow- 
ing dimensions: 

Test bar 20: L 160 mm. (6.3 in.); 6 = 20 mm. 
(0.79 in.) ; t = notching depth = 5 mm. (0.2 in.) ; r= 2 
mm. (0.08 in.); / 120 mm. (4.7 in.). 

Test bar 10: L = 80 mm. (3.15 in.); 5 10 min. 
(0.394 in.)<; t 2.5 mm. (0.1 in.); r 1 mm, (0.039 
in.); l 70 mm. (2.76 in.). 

The notch of the test bar shall be perpendicular to 
the direction of fibers. 

Other Swiss tables for alloy steels are to be pre- 
pared, but this work is being done in close conformity 
with the specifications of the B. M. W. German Table 
I, above. 


removed, and thus the injurious after-blow would be 
avoided. This temperature control could be effected if 
the oxygen content of the air blown in could be varied. 


In the Open-Hearth Furnace 

The regenerative open-hearth furnace is costly, com- 
plicated, and inefficient from the thermal standpoint. 
If oxygen-enriched air could be employed for the produc- 
tion of the fuel gas, and for its subsequent combustion 
in the hearth of the furnace, it would be possible to 
effect a startling and beneficial alteration in the plant. 
The uni-flow furnace would become a possibility, and 
there would be a very desirable simplification in the de- 
sign of the furnace. A neutral or oxidizing flame would 
be at the command of the operator, while the melting 
and refining operations would be accelerated. The 
waste gas of the furnace would be much richer in CO,, 
and, with added oxygen, rich air would be ideal for 
blowing into the gas producer, thus enabling a fuel gas 
rich in CO to be supplied to the furnace. 


Pure Oxygen Not Needed 


It is important to note that it is not pure oxygen 
that is required. It would be amply sufficient if the 
oxygen content could be varied between the range of 
20 and 40 per cent. What is required is not pure oxygen 
in steel flasks, but enriched air in hundreds of tons. 

Owing to the slight difference in density of oxygen 
and nitrogen it would appear that centrifugal methods 
for their separation are not very hopeful. Can any 
refrigerating system be devised which will give oxygen 
enriched at a commercial price? Any such refrigerat- 
ing system should be able to use, as the source of the 
energy it requires, the sensible or potential heat of the 
products of the metallurgical process where it is em- 
ployed, if carbon be the fuel used in the process. If a 
suitable cycle can be discovered for effecting the par- 
tial separation of the two mixed gases, for complete 
separation is not required, then a vast field is available 
for the use of oxygen-enriched air in metallurgical oper- 
ations. 

[In THE Iron AGE, Nov. 2, p, 1179, there is a brief 
article along the same lines which discusses the new 
investigations which the U. S. Bureau of Mines is in- 
augurating with a view to securing cheaper oxygen and 
to ascertaining the practicability of its use in metal- 
lurgy.] 

The Pittsburgh Steel Co. reports sales to the value 
of $5,381,130 in the three months ended Sept. 30, which, 
after setting aside the sum estimated to meet income 
and profits taxes, resulted in a net loss of $9,687. In 
the same period last year, sales of $3,428,790 brought 
the company a net profit after allowance for taxes of 
$13,921. 

Accidents at beehive ovens are referred to as fol- 
lows by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. On the basis of 
production the fatal and non-fatal accident rate was 
61.3 per million tons of output in 1921, as against 51.0 
in 1920, 72.2 in 1919, and 71.3 in 1918. The 1921 bee- 
hive output was smaller than for any year since 1885. 
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Reincarnation of a 


Firearms Business 





Resumption on a Production Basis, Within a Few Months, 
of the Marlin Establishment—Good-Will of 
Former Employees a Factor 


BY L. S 


HE Marlin arms business was founded at New 

Haven, Conn., in 1870 by John M. Marlin, who 

had been trained in the manufacture of firearms 
in the Colt plant at Hartford. At the time the Marlin 
company was organized the entire capital was $400. 
This company at first manufactured pistols, revolvers 
and later the famous Ballard target rifles. In 1880 the 
first model Marlin repeating rifle was placed on the 
market and all other models were then dropped from 
production, which was centered on the manufacture of 
repeating arms. Later the side ejecting firearm was 
developed by this company. 

In 1915 the business was sold to other interests, 
later known as the Marlin Rockwell Corporation. With 
the plant in New Haven as its foundation, this corpo- 
ration undertook the manufacture of machine guns dur- 
ing the war. At the time the United States entered 
the war there were about 1300 machine guns of four 
varieties owned by the War Department. At that time 
the Marlin organization, making machine guns for the 
Allies, had a capacity of about 200 per day. This 
capacity was increased to about 1000 machine guns per 
day at the time of the armistice. 

When the war was ended the Marlin firearms busi- 
ness was not immediately resumed, principally on ac- 
count of high production costs. Accordingly the plant 
was closed and all tools, jigs, fixtures, etc., were packed 
away in storage. 

Owing to labor conditions it was deemed inadvisable 
to resume operations until August, 1921, when a new 
company known as the Marlin Firearms Corporation 
was formed. In the meantime, the Marlin organization 
had dispersed, many of the men entering other lines of 
business. 

The new company was started by two men only, 
one of them the former sales manager of the old Marlin 
business. The corporation acquired the plant, patents, 
good-will, tools, fixtures, gages, machinery, etc., of 
both the Marlin firearms business and the Hopkins & 
Allen arms business, of Norwich, Conn. 

The first step was to arrange for Marlin organization 
foremen to return to the Marlin plant. Practically all 
of these men had worked in the plant for years, rang- 
ing in service from 15 to 38 years, and they were glad 
of the opportunity to return to their old positions. The 
services of some of these men were highly valuable, 
as a number of them had supervised the packing away 
of the tools and gages. They were all at once put to 
work assorting and cataloging the tools for convenient 
handling. At the same time the engineering depart- 
ment was at work improving the design of some models. 

As soon as possible after the commencement of op- 
erations, the tool, die and gage department was set up 
and a force of tool makers put to work, making tools 
for redesigned models, repairing old tools which needed 
it and replacing those which had been lost or mislaid. 

The next step was to set up the manufacturing de- 
partment. As the original Marlin plant grew, the vari- 
ous departments were laid out, as is usually the case, 
wherever space was available. In the resumption of 
operations the reorganization of all departments per- 
mitted the grouping together of those parts of the work 
of manufacture which were closely associated and the 
routing of the work through the plant so that the parts 
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in process at no time double back upon their trai! 
permitting the most economical manufacturing 
Loyalty of former salesmen was also exhibited i: 
the new corporation was able to recall many 
representatives to its service. 

The remarkable strides made in getting produ 
into working order is no doubt largely attributa 
the systematized method of routing materials t! 
the shop and checking each piece and each oper 

Each job is originated in the production or pla: 
office, a different colored card being used to 
different models. The card is perforated in the n 
the upper half showing production order numbe: 
piece number, machine operation number, etc. The 
half is a move ticket for the piece to the next 
tion, this part of the ticket showing the numb: 
pieces delivered to machine, number lost, nu 
spoiled and number passed by inspector. Thess 
when issued by the production department go 
shop which is to perform the operation, where the for 
man inserts the number of the machine on which it is 
to be handled and places the card in a rack provided 
for the purpose. This rack consists of two parts bear- 
ing the numbers of machines in the department; the 
inactive part of the rack shows jobs waiting for ma- 
chines and the active part of the rack shows jobs in 
process. When there is no work for any particular 
machine, a green card is inserted in the rack opposite 
the number of that machine. A blue ticket in the rack 
opposite any machine number indicates that the ma- 
chine is to be set up and tooled for a special rush jo! 
and held, regardless of any other job waiting f 
machine. Operators’ production tickets, which aré 
in conjunction with the operation ticket, are carr 
the racks bearing the operators’ clock numbers. 

When the job is completed the lower half of th 
goes to the next department to notify that fi 
that the work is coming through to his department 
The work is handled in counting trays to facilitat 
checking of finished pieces. After the move ticket has 
been checked ‘by the next department, it is returned 
to be clipped to the operation half of the ticket and 
forwarded to the production office and accounting 
department. 

A similarly designed ticket is used for stores requ 
sition. This ticket is printed in red ink and is ised 
by the assembly department. A special delivery ticket 
also printed in red, is used for making up shortages 
of parts required by the assembly department. 

All work moving from one department to anot 
must be signed by the foreman of the department rte 
ceiving the goods. Parts returned to stores must % 
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signed for by the storekeeper. The use of these en 


proauc- 


permits a complete record to be kept in the | 
tion or planning office of all work as it proceeds throug 
the shop. Note is made at the time a job starts, whe’ 
it moves to the next department, etc., so that at é 
times the production office knows accurately the stats 
of work in the shop. 

When a job is nearing completion on one operatio®, 
notice is sent to the tool crib to prepare tools, fixtures, 
ete., for the next operation, so that any loss of "™* 
due to waiting for tools is avoided. 

Key cards are used to maintain a constan' 


“heck 
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p : ! briquetes Such bri ‘tting plants as have been in- 
f single units already assembled, before riquetes. such Driquelling d — e 
r. ] , stalled in the country have used either the arop presses 
e final assembly. The usual process of soft +e a2 , ‘ -ful 
bly ; e 5 hn thie ol followed by tunnel furnace treatment, or a powertu 
sembly is ractice tnis s . , , 0) 

y is practice is shop. | toggle press followed by a period of seasoning. The 
snort ti » Ww “‘vanizatio nas e ] f  ¢ 
hort me that nt new organization ha products were large briquets, costly to manufacture and 
ng, production has been boosted to the point ooctly to handle. The new briquet, as turned out at 

lmost keeping step with orders as they Buffalo, is pillow shaped, small—weighing 5 0z. Passing 
be hough the shop is still several thousand directly from the press to a seasoning belt it is ready 

tual orders. at the end of an hour’s travel for fairly rough handling. 
The cost, both for plant installation and for briquet 
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eh Briquets of Flue Dust 


iple of briquetting as a means of flue dust 

een adopted by the M. Hanna Furnace 

plant installed at its Buffalo operation has 

pted by that company. The officials of the 

pany are expected shortly to make similar 
at their other blast furnaces. 

me note of the new plant is its automatic and 

ition. Hitherto, rotary presses have been 

eck i impossible from the point of view of briquet- 


ure, is relatively small. The briquets are in 
1agnetic. 


manufact 
easily reducible form and are not 


Cleveland, engineers and 
. have removed their offices from the Illum- 
inating Building, to the B. F. Keith Building, Euclid 
and East Seventeenth Street 


The Frazier-Sheal Co., 
constructors 


The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, has placed an order 
with the M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, for six brick 
stacks for its new open-hearth plant. 
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General Utility Blacksmith’s Hammer Tool Grinder for Single-Phase Current 











































Bahan i “e A general utility blacksmith’s hammer designed to A model No. 75 electric-driven tool grinder, sin 
A Dh ie! work upon an ordinary anvil and intended as a one-man to the No. 76 which was described in THE Iron A: 
eff tool, dispensing with the services of strikers, has been June 22, has been brought out by Forbes & M 
teks Ea placed on the market by the Blacker Engineering Co., Worcester, Mass. The new model is designed for 
a) die} tt Inc., Grand Central Terminal, New York. Special tools phase current and the motor has all the winding 
Beal ws.) or dies need not be employed. the back side. The 6-in. grinding wheels are mov 
iy The general construction of the hammer may be _ on the motor shaft and the front of the grinding w! 
Dhig:t noted from the accompanying illustration. It is rated can be worn away before they are even with the 
to work 2% in. and larger material, and only 1 hp. is of the motor. Other details are the same as 
—h Ty required for operation. The blow struck is said to be model previously described. The machine ¢a 
‘ about four times as heavy as that of a man striking, equipped with cord and plug for operation f; 


ordinary lamp socket. 
























ea FS Vertical Broaching Press for Small Work 
b . The power bench broach press shown in the a 
panying illustration has been placed on the ma 
; } by the American Broach & Machine Co., Ann A) 
“fs : Mich., to meet a demand for a small vertical ma 
for broaching round holes, squares, hexagons and ; 
F keyways. It will take work up to 6 in. in diamete: 
" The maximum stroke is 14 in. and the pressur 
f veloped approximately 2 tons. The table is bored 
in. in diameter central with the ram. The driving pu'le: 
< is 10 in. in diameter, 3 in. face and the power is trans- 
ae mitted through the steel worm and bronze worm 
; ; shown. The machine is fitted with an automatic 
bia «*4 , Sa ae ee and the movement of the ram is controlled by a posit 
a i poy nla Sie minentge pring agar Riven jaw clutch, which is of steel and hardened. The returi 
. ny eae inteen) shovennsint Ged sbreke is obteinhie movement of the ram is by means of a counterweight 
' The press can be operated as a hand machine, 
‘ ; and the machine attains the rate of as much as 140 
* blows per min. Because of the pavallel arms the work 
Bic is struck with a straight blow, which is pointed out as 
felts’ an advantage to the blacksmith who works alone with 
‘ his ordinary tools and without clamps, swages, etc. 
The lateral traverse motion of the hammer is a 
Be feature. It permits quickly traveling the head along 
ait em ‘ the face of the anvil to any point, and bringing it over 
the holes for swaging, punching, heading or similar 
Bc” work. The motion is controlled by the winged foot 
es ; lever shown at the right of the anvil, and can be operated 
~*~ without stopping the hammer. Light or heavy blows 
Pet Ws, may be struck as desired, the weight of the blow vary- 
<3 ing according to the amount of depression of the foot 
Pa "4 treadle extending around the anvil. The usual distance 
S ee a, AD between the face of the head and the anvil is 8% in. 
“a oP The stroke is quickly adjustable to suit the work in 
; = : ° hand. 
9 ie Anvil and block of special design, having a planed 
eo Gop base and a stand with adjusting screw as shown, can be 
oak, i... provided. The adjustment permits bringing the anvil 
eb We backward or forward as required. The pulleys are 15 in. 
we 7. . in diameter, 2% in. face. The motor is set in the frame 
“¢ ; : of the machine, and geared direct, making a self- 
‘ contained unit. The weight of the hammer alone is 
1300 lb., the special anvil 560 lb. and the weight of the 
OS stand 336 lb. The machine was originally brought out 
aoe i in England a few years ago, and within the last few 
ee Bg years in France, also. 
i Drop in Manufacture of Horseshoes 
2 Figures of the Census Bureau show a considerable 
et falling off between 1919 and 1921 in the manufacture 
Ys of horseshoes. The number of establishments decreased 
ae is fy, from 20 to 12. The number of persons engaged dropped Vertical Press for Broaching Round 
a : . from 919 to 306, and of wage earners from 744 to 207. Holes, Squares, Hexagons and Small 
R | The value of the products fell from $3,367,001 to Keyways 
aS + $1,931,812, or 42.6 per cent. Connecticut produced in ; ; a 
oe its three establishments, 54.1 per cent of the total value hand wheel at the left being equipped with | 
ots G3 of 1921 products. spokes, as shown, to receive a leverage bar. T! 
ea. a a receptacle mounted on the pedestal may be conn 
me » The United States Civil Service Commission will re- with an oil pump when required. The emance a : 
om it ceive applications until Dec. 5 to fill positions of top of the work table to the floor is 36 in. The ma 
mechanical inspector at the Naval Station, Pear] Har- weighs approximately 350 lb. 
cra bor, Hawaii. The pay offered is $7.20 a day with an 
pee Si. . additional allowance of 96 cents a day while employed Improvements recently completed at the Blan It 
eh i at the station. A degree in mechanical or electrical Pa., plant, Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pi'' 
oe engineering and at least three years of certain specified burgh, have brought the daily capacity of that Pp 






’ experience are required. from 40,000 to 60,000 9-in. equivalent fire clay bri 









Bases of Modern Blast Furnace Practice’ 


Methods of Producing the Highest Combination of 


Quality, Economy and Quantity—Uniformity 
in Raw Materials—Lines of Furnaces 


BY A. K. REESE 


t. each of which is more or less dependent upon 
he others. They may be divided under four 
eadings, which may be called the prime factors 
n blast furnace practice. That practice is dis- 

‘netiy the result of evolutionary progress, the modern 

‘hase dating from 1894, when James Gayley introduced 

y bosh at Braddock, Pa., up to the present era of 
earth diameter and steep bosh angle. 

There are three principal objects in all blast furnace 
nract ranking in importance in the following order 
juality, economy and quantity. The first is essen- 
|: the second is commercially of great importance; 
third is highly desirable, particularly in its bearing 
ipon the second. No. 1 may be obtained independently 

f the other two. No. 2 may be obtained, to a degree, 
ndependently of No. 8. No. 3 is, to a degree, subject 
Nes. land 2. In all blast furnaces one of these objects 

been the limiting factor in the attainment of the 
The object sought through the application of 
so-called modern practice may be described thus: 
Consistent with quality, to produce the greatest 
possible economical quantity and, as any material in- 
rease in quantity has a direct and favorable bearing 
ipon economy, this description of the object of modern 
ast furnace practice may be condensed to—the attain- 
ment of the greatest possible quantity consistent with 
yuaiity. 

The degree to which this object has been attained 
rtain localities, in comparatively recent years, re- 
ng in normal economical outputs of from 400 tons 

600 tons per 24 hr., is well known, and demonstrates 
great commercial advantage to be obtained by the 

‘f the principles and methods by which it has 
attained, in those other localities which up to the 
have not yet fully adopted them. 

There may be, and doubtless are, some makers who 
ll of opinion that with their particular materials 
neiples and methods of so-called modern blast 
e practice are not applicable. It is the author’s 

‘onviction that those principles and methods are 
le to any iron-bearing materials workable in 


. ERE are many factors entering into this sub- 


y 


ing obtainable within even a wide degree of qual- 
| subject, likewise, to a minimum degree of va- 
that quality for any individual operation. 
mvinced that their adoption will lead to so 
n advantage as to constitute almost a revolution 
iron industry in those localities where they 
therto been applied. 
* prime factors above referred tu are: 
I paration of Materials. 
!. Furnace Design. 
xihary Equipment.+ 
id of Operation. 





|.—Preparation of Materials 


mechanical and physical conditions of the 
irged into a blast furnace have a most 
earing upon its successful and satisfactory 
iffecting both its operative conditions and 
f the results obtained, is a fact which no 
ator is likely to dispute; but while it is 
‘urnace, it is particularly true in its bear- 


t 


‘ct of paper before the (British) Iron and 


‘ction has been omitted, in this abstract. It 
sideration of the power plant, blast heating 
naterial supply plant and output disposal 


\ last furnace, subject, of course, to suitable fuel and- 
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ing upon the operation of the modern blast furnace. 
One essential condition of satisfactory operation 1s 
that there shall be as nearly as possible uniformity of 
chemical reactions, and of physical movement of the 
materials, throughout the whole cross-section in every 
zone of the furnace. 

Two elements required to obtain this in theoretic 
perfection are perfect uniformity in the size and den- 
sity of the materials charged and a sufficient blast vol- 
ume t> produce the condition of a plenum throughout 
the whole furnace interior. While it is impracticale 
to obtain for furnace use materials of perfectly uni- 
form size and density in each of the three classes of 
materials used in pig iron smelting—fuel, flux and ore 
—it is practicable to approximate that condition by use 
of proper means for their preparation. 

It is obvious that the feature which most directly 
bears upon the essential condition above mentioned is 
that of distribution and, in order to obtain as nearly as 
practicable uniformity of distribution, such prepara- 
tion as will give as nearly as practicable uniformity of 
size must be resorted to. Uniformity of size only is 
not, however, sufficient; for example, uniformly large 
size, while giving uniformity of distribution, would be 
detrimental to economical operation. The preparation 
of materials must be in the direction of uniformiy 
small size. 


Fuel (Coke) 


While this principle is much more important in !ts 
application to the ore and flux than to the fuel, it also 
applies to the latter. As rapidity of action is largely 
dependent upon rapidity of combustion of the fuel, it 
is desirable that the fuel should be charged in lumps 
of not excessive size, and preferably should not exceed 
4 to 6 in. This assumes coke of proper physical condi- 
tion. The physical quality and chemical purity of coke 
for blast furnace use are of the greatest importance. 
It should be strong but of not great density, and as low 
as possible in ash and sulphur. Nothing more greatly 
interferes with the regular and economical operation of 
a blast furnace than soft, friable or high ash coke, as 
everyone connected with the industry has experienced 
during late years under the conditions existing during, 
and for some time after, the late war. The disadvan- 
tage of high sulphur in the coke need not be empha- 
sized. 

Coke as charged into the furnace should be thor 
oughly screened to free it from smalls, commonly 
known as breeze, and should be of sufficient strength 
to prevent the excessive formation of smalls in the 
furnace, through the crushing effect of the burden 
The strength should not, however, be of the kind which 
is produced by great density, which destroys the celln- 
lar structure. A dense coke burns slowly and is, there- 
fore, inimical to rapid combustion, which is necessary 
for fast driving; whereas cellular structure permits the 
heat and the agents of combustion to penetrate readily 
to the interior of the lumps, thus facilitating combus- 
tion. 

On the other hand, a very open cellular structure 
produced at the expense of strength is equally to be 
avoided, as tending to produce smalls through its lack 
of resistance to crushing by the weight it has to bea’ 
and abrasion by its movement in the furnace. Such a 
fuel is also subject to excessive waste in the upper 
regions of the furnace before it reaches the zone of 
its usefulness, owing to the greatly increased roaction 
upon it of the CO, in the gases—CO, + C = 2C0O. It 
is, therefore, of the greatest importance, in modern 
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blast furnace practice, that coke makers should give 
the greatest possible attention to the production of a 
coke combining these two essential teatures—strength 
and porosity. 

It is the carbon which does the work in the furnace, 
and every decrease in the percentage of ash increases 
the available carbon and tends in other ways toward a 
higher degree of efficiency. In addition to the higher 
fuel value of low ash coke, it is lighter in weight, re- 
quires less limestone fur fluxing the ash, and a lower 
amount of the fuel charged is required for forming and 
melting the slag produced from the coke ash. It 1s 
estimated that the formation and melting of blast fur- 
nace slag requires approximately 25 per cent of its 
weight in fuel; therefore, for every 100 lb. of slag pro- 
duced from coke ash, 25 lb. of fuel is lost so far as the 
smelting of iron ore—the primary object of the blast 


furnace process—is concerned, 
{ Iron Ore 


From the standpoint of preparation, the iron ore is 
the most important of ail the materials charged into 
the blast furnace, owing to the extremes in mechanica! 
condition, from fines to large lumps, in which most 
iron ores are received from the mines, and the great 
variety of physical characteristics in different ores. 
The operation of the furnace is much more usuaily 
affected, for good or ill, by the mechanical condition 
of the iron ore than that of either fuel or flux. It is, 
therefore, of prime importance that this condition 
should receive careful attention and whatever steps are 
necessary should be taken, in the way of preparation, 
to convert it as nearly as practicable to such condition 
as will insure the most beneficial effect upon furnace 
operation. 

Two principal features are affected directly by the 
condition of the iron ore, both bearing upon the rate of 
production and upon economy. These are reducibility 
and distribution. The degree of reducibility of an iron 
ore depends primarily upon its density, a characteristic 
in itself not readily altered, except with dense ores con- 
taining high percentages of protoxide of iron (mag- 
netite), the reducibility of which may be increased by 
subjecting them to a roasting process in an oxidizing 
atmosphere, thus converting the protoxide to peroxide 
of iron. 

Rough Ores 


But the rate of reduction in the furnace may De 
materially increased for any particular ore containing 
lumps, whatever its degree of density, by increasing the 
surface area exposed to the action of the reducing 
agents. The obvious method of attaining this increase 
in surface area is by breaking the lumps into smaller 
pieces. The extent to which this operation may be car- 
ried is limited by the cost of breaking the ore, a com- 
mercial consideration, and the tendency of any particu- 
lar ore to produce an excessive proportion of fines in 
the breaking. The latter tendency, however, really does 
not exist to any considerable extent in ores whose con- 
dition allows of their being broken at all, for whatever 
smalls may be produced in the breaking are usually of 
sufficient size not to be classed as fines, and may there- 
fore be safely charged into the furnace with the larger 
products of the breaking operation. 

Increase in the rate of reduction obtained by thus 
increasing the surface area exposed to the agents of 
reduction in the furnace has, in addition to the higher 
possible rate of production, a very important effect upon 
economy of production. Of the two principal reducing 
agents in the blast furnace process, carbonic oxide and 
solid carbon, it is generally accepted that reduction of 
iron oxide by carbonic oxide, in the upper zones, is a 
much more economical reaction than the reduction of 
iron oxide by solid carbon in the lower zones. It is, 
therefore, highly desirable that the whole or the great- 
est possible portion of the iron oxide should be reduced 
by carbonic oxide gas, and that this reduction should 
be completed before any lumps of iron oxide have 
reached the zone where conditions permit, in excess, the 
uneconomical reaction between them and solid carbon. 

It is obvious that the surest way of attaining this is 
so to increase the possible rate of reduction of the ore 
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by increasing its surface area that the max 
duction may be effected by the carbonic ox: 
the upper zones of the furnace. If this pri f 
increasing the surface area by breaking the ; 
ore before charging into the furnace is neg! 
larger unbroken lumps will escape thoroug! 
by carbonic oxide gas, with consequent wast 
particularly if any attempt be made, by rap 
to increase materially the rate of produ 
obtain a high rate of production, with eco, 
quality, it is therefore necessary to prepar 
in the manner described. 

The degree to which it is commercially ; 

to crush an ore depends upon its density. EF 
has indicated that all ores should be crush 
not exceeding such as will pass through a 3-i; 
ring, although ores of great density may 
tageously crushed to even smaller sizes. Th 
of 3 or 4 in., while seemingly rather smal] 
a high degree of reducibility—the so-called “ 
—is not determined wholly from the star 
degree of reducibility, but also by its bea: 
distribution. 

Distribution of ore in a blast furnace is of t] 





est importance in its relation to regularity of operati 
this in turn affecting most vitally the economy, qua 
and output. This question has been referred to ab 
in a general way in’ connection with uniformity 
action in the furnace but, important as that is as ; 


gards all the materials, solid and gaseous, entering i 
furnace operation, the distribution of the or 
most important consideration in regard to the so 
materials. 

In considering this question it is necessary to keep 
in mind the great essential—equality of action through- 
out the whole of every cross section of the furnace 
interior. Except for the fact that the operations ar 
taking place in a vertical shaft of circular cross section, 
this result would be. obtained, theoretically, only wit 
materials of exact uniformity in size and density, but 
the fact just mentioned introduces a feature which 
interferes with this theoretical requirement. It is well 
known that the gases have a natural tendency to ascend 
next to the walls, and would do so to the neglect of the 
interior if the furnace were filled with materials of 
exact uniformity in size and density. 

Ii is necessary, therefore, in order to secur 
proximate equality of action, to have a somew! 
greater resistance to the passage of the gases in 
materials nearest the walls than in the interior. It 
to this condition that the ordinary bell and 
charging apparatus owes its satisfactory use, 
charging the materials as it does in such a wa) 
a greater proportion of the smaller particles ren 
next to the walls, thus providing the greater resista! 
to the ascending gases required there. That this 
tribution by bell and hopper charging may giv 
desired result, the relation of the diameter of t 
to the diameter of the furnace throat at the stock 
is of material importance, as likewise that the fal 
materials shall first strike the materials in the furn 
when nearly full, at about 18 in. from the walls. | 
former relation is usually a bell diameter 4 to 5 
than the throat diameter at the stock line. Th 
angle is usually 40 to 45 deg., and in some cases 50 1e2 

This method of charging results in the suri ! 
the material in the furnace assuming the shape 
inverted cone with its base about 18 in. from th 
from which point they slope away slightly 
face of the walls. The smallest particles 
base of the cone, and between it and the walis, toge! 
with a portion of the smaller lumps and ru’ 
inner slope from the base to the apex of th 
consists of pieces of gradually increasing 512, 
practically only the largest lumps at and nea! 
This description does not, of course, apply 
mixture consisting of all fines, or of lumps o! 
size, conditions which seldom exist in blast 
practice, but it does apply to the usual run 

It is obvious that the greater the differenc 
the largest and the smallest pieces, in othe! 


(Continued on page 1253) 
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Smaller Tractor Offered by Towmotor Co. 


del C gasoline industrial tractor having a 
ise of 40 in., a turning radius of 5% ft., over- 
10 in. wide overall has been placed on the 
y the Towmotor Co., Cleveland. The draw 
is rated at 1150 lb. but is said to be capable 
erable increase by weighting the chassis to 
serve torque of the motor. The speed is 1 to 
Q hr., and may be controlled by governor. The 








pn 
re 
lon, : | > a 
rit \ # — *. p . 
but “. fa ' ‘a 2 S-3 Ranus 
nich ; a 
well as 
end 
VT 
turning radius and the construction from the 
may be seen in the illustrations. 
rhe tor is a four cylinder, four cycle, 3 x 4% 
S.A.E. rating 14.44 hp., capable of delivering 23 brake 
sepower at 2000 r.p.m. It is said to be particularly 
heavy-duty pulling on account of high torque 
bility. Auto-lite battery type ignition is em- 
: ; d the starter has the Auto-lite, 6-volt, start- 
g motor with automatic Bendix type mechanism. The 
ttery is a 6 volt, 104 ampere hour truck type, rubber 
k li ted Willard storage battery of special construc- 
alling n, mounted under the frame. The carburetor is 1 
race, n size with dash choke control for easy starting. 


gal. gasoline tank furnishes gravity feed to the 
iretor and is accessibly located in front of the 


ime is pressed steel of special section, 9% in. 

‘% in. wide. A Borg & Beck type 10-in. 

£ te heavy duty clutch is employed and the 
wa eher shaft is equipped with fabric joints between 
‘ie transmission and rear axle. The transmission is 
nstant-mesh selective type in unit with the 
1s one speed forward and one reverse. The 
of the Elliott truck type. The rear axle 

( ( idaptation of the Torbensen internal gear 
e, and is said to be highly efficient for both 
breakaway pulls, and light duty. The 

tio is 8 to 1, full floating type. Timken 
The truck type sliding-block steer- 
incorporated, steering connection being 

wheels only. Cast steel disk wheels with 

tw ' ngs are used and tires are of solid rubber, 
rds, ' — ‘ront and rear. The front tire is 16 x 3% 
SIN ie | the rear 22 x 3% in. dual. Internal ex- 
g e brakes are used at rear wheels, and are 


¢ 


foot pedal. 


nitor , used, 
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Semi-elliptic chrome vanadium steel springs are 
provided front and rear and are bushed and equipped 
with pressure lubricators and ground bolts. Bumpers 
are of %-in. steel plate, front and rear, and run full 
width of the chassis, integral with the frame, giving 
protection to vital parts and for pushing operations. 
The couplings provided front and rear are adjustable 
for height. Cooling is by the thermosyphon system. 
The weight of the tractor is 2900 lb., and by way of 
comparison it may be mentioned that the weight of the 
previous type, the model B., is 3975 lb. 


Improved Barrel Sand Blast 


A new blast 


erating 


sand barrel designed to decrease op- 
cost by increasing the efficiency of the blast- 
ing action and by increasing the durability of the 
equipment itself has been placed on the market by 
the Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md. 
Cleaning capacity, in sand blasting, is largely gov- 
erned by the distance of the nozzle from, and its angle 
to, the work. Accordingly, in the new machine the 
nozzles are made adjustable both horizontally and ver 
tically to secure the most effective position to accom- 
modate the various classes of work, with the changing 
sizes of the individual pieces and the corresponding 


“ride” within the barrel drum. <A mechanical sep- 
arator intended to assure efficient and constant sep- 
aration of the abrasive for re-use is included. This 


is obtained by a ribbed roller driving against a shaft, 
protected by heavy rubber tubing. The tubing takes 
the entire wear and is conveniently and inexpensively 
replaced. 
Durability is a feature emphasized. The barrel 
drum is reinforced at the door opening with plates 
and angles, inside and out. Steel tires are pinned 
to the head castings, and the driving on manganese 
steel rollers with front rollers idle and equipped with 





Im} Barr Sand Blast The nozzles, shown in insert, 
ire adjustable to give most effective position for blasting 
ous classes and sizes of work 


roller bearings, is intended to provide smooth, even 
traction with minimum wear. The driving sprockets 
are of steel and, with the chain, run in a bath of oil. 
The clutch is simple in design and positive in action. 

Two sizes of the machine, 30 x 40 in. and 50 x 40 
in., are available, these sizes being intended for small 
work and also for work as large as feasible for barrel 
cleaning. 


Permits were issued in St. Louis last month for the 
construction of 785 new buildings of an estimated cost 
of $2,683,245 and for alterations on 578 buildings at 
an estimated cost of $274,038, the total for the month 
being $2,957,283, as compared with $1,557,173 in Octo- 
ber, 1921, a gain of $1,400,110. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


September Steel Exports Increase—Imports Third 
Largest of the Year 


The September official data on British foreign trade 
in steel and iron show that the total exports were 
289,344 gross tons. This is an increase of 7390 tons 
over August. The September exports make the aver- 
age for the first nine months 273,715 tons per month. 
Exports of scrap are included. To Oct. 1, this year, 
total exports have been 2,463,440 tons against 1,163,560 
tons for the same nine months in 1921. 

The September imports were 83,186 tons, those in 
January having been 100,178 tons. The average for the 
first nine months of this year is now 75,804 tons per 
month. These data also include scrap. The following 
table shows comparative data: — 


British Steel Exports and Imports, Gross Tons 


Exports Imports 
July LUGSises 251,743 55,893 
August ee 281,954 $4,003 
September ° . 289,344 83,186 
Aver, per month, first quarter, 1922 267,047 82,536 
Aver. per month, second ee rter, 1922 274,830 67,785 
Aver. per month, third quarter, 1922 274,347 74,360 
Aver. per month, 1921 144,885 152,734 
Aver. per month, 1920 274,881 128,685 
Aver. per month, 1919 188,519 O0,801 
Aver, per month, 1913 $20,757 195,264 


The following table covers the principal exports: 


Principal British Exports, Gross Tons 
Average per Month —September 


1913 1921 1921 1922 
Pig iro 78,771 8,602 5,108 69,950 
Steel rails 41.676 14.698 20.090 16.375 
Steel plates 11.162 10.673 6,016 6,402 
Galvanized sheets . 63.506 17,635 21.670 35.041 
Steel bars 2 991 &,.927 9 805 18,122 
Tin plates $1,208 18,873 19,792 35,258 
Black plate 679 1,178 1,256 2,770 
Steel sheets , 3,429 13.870 
Total exports, first 9 months, 1922 és ... 2,463,440 
Total exports, first 9 months, 1921.......... >axse. Egpheaeee 


The most marked recovery in the September exports 
this year over those in September, 1921, has been in pig 
iron, galvanized sheets, steel bars, steel sheets and tin 
plates. 

Pig iron imports in September were 11,665 tons com- 
pared with a monthly average in 1921 of 55,564 tons. 

Iron ore imports in September were 299,387 tons 
which compares with a monthly average in 1921 of 
157,298 tons. 

Manganese ore imports in September were 49,437 
tons. Last year they were 14,405 tons per month and 
in 1913 they were over 50,000 tons per month. 


Analyzing Sand Physically 


Frank W. Brooks, chief engineer William Swindell 
& Bros., Pittsburgh, will be the speaker at the next 
meeting of the Chicago Foundrymen’s re — nF 
be held at the City Club, Chicago, at 7 , Nov. 
His subject will be Multiple Melting of Steel and Gray 
Iron in the Foundry. At the December meeting of the 
club, a collection of about 100 samples of molding sand 
physically analyzed by Eugene W. Smith, Crane Co., 
Chicago, will be shown. The process, originated by Mr. 
Smith, consists of placing sand and water in a bottle 
and shaking the mixture on a vibrating machine. The 
effect is to separate the silica and the bond, clearly in- 
dicating the proportion of each in the sand. The process 
will be fully explained id Mr. Smith at that meeting. 


Midvale’s Increase 


In its report last week the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co. showed an improvement of $700,000 during the third 
quarter as compared with the three months ended 
June 30. Net earnings for the quarter, after taxes, 
totaled $1,076,921, as compared with $354,374 in the 
previous quarter, and $688,238 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. After interest and depreciation 
there was a deficit of $760,864 as against $1,435,111 in 
the preceding three months, and $1,249,136 for the same 
period of 1921. For che nine months ended Sept. 30, 
Jast, net earnings were $1,817,265 as compared with 
$1,796,229 in 1921. 


samme 


After allowing for all deductions, 
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there was a deficit of $3,348,802 for the period 
pared with a deficit of $3,933,931 in 1921 a) 
balance of $10,314,574 in 1920. The increas; 
preceding quarters may possibly be ascribed t 
that the company did not suffer so severely 
shortage as did many companies. 


Reparation Awarded Pittsburgh Stee! ( 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 7.—A decision handed 
Saturday by the Interstate Commerce Comn 
relation to a complaint of the Pittsburgh Stee! ( 
recognition to the propriety of selling the 
involved on the basis of f.o.b., Pittsburgh, whi 
on increased interest in view of proceedings by 
Federal Trade Commission concerning the Pit 
base plan. The commission held as unreaso: 
made an award of reparation to the comp): 
connection with its complaint against the Direct 
eral, et al., as to a rate of 25.5c, fifth class, on 
of nails and a mixed carload of nails, wire and 
from Monessen, Pa., to Weston, W. Va., im 
shipments made in July, 1919. Contempo: 
there was a rate of 19.5¢c from points in the Pitt 
district on the Baltimore & Ohio to Weston ot 
Monessen, a local point on the Pittsburgh & Lake Eri 
the former being the delivering carrier to W: 
Previous to Nov. 1, 1918, the 19.5¢ rate als 
from Monessen. It was restored Oct. 27, 1919 

The Director General alone defended the casi 
opposed payment of reparation. The commiss 
that inasmuch as the freight was sold on the bas 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, the complainant’s customer deduct 
the excess of 25.5¢ over 19.5c from the invoice price and 
that therefore the complainant was entitled to repara- 
tion, 


Bethlehem Purchases Dry Dock Company 


The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., has 
purchased the Simpson’s Patent Dry Dock Co., Jeffries 
Point, East Boston, with a view to making it an integral 
part of the Bethlehem shipbuilding system. Under the 
direction of S. W. Wakeman, general manager | 
River Works, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd 
the new property will be turned to active use at 

The Simpson dock was built in 1856, and th 
department started in June, 1919. The unit buildings 
are of concrete and brick construction, and inciuc 
power plant, pumping plant, property departme! 
department, carpenter shop, marine shop and thre 
docks. At present 150 are employed. The norma 
operating force is approximately 330. For the pres: 
at least, there will be no change in the personn 
purchase will give the Fore River Works, Qu 
Mass., additional repair facilities in Boston har) 
will eliminate the towing of some of its repair 
to Quincy Point and back again to Boston harbo: 


WCTR 


Buildings of Structural Steel 


In a 72-page booklet, 9% x 6 in., issued by Me! 
Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, are represented pi! 
more than 60 buildings, mainly industrial, 
been put up by the company. Among these ar 
hearth and mill buildings for the Republic Iron & 
Co., Weirton Steel Co., Inland Steel Co., Mans! 


P Inn 


Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Tata Iron & Steel Co. of } 
Ashtabula Steel Co., and a number of others, besides 

of the massive lock gates of the Panama Canal, ™ 
volving 55,000 tons of steel. Buildings for +- - 
house, General Motors, Norfolk Navy Yard, ©" 


Union Station and other structures are show! 


Te 


Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Port Henry, N. Y yt 
placed their entire piping installation, necessaty ©" 
the new 500-ton blast furnace which is now 1m Pr. 
of erection, with B. Floersheim & Co., aerated 
B. Floersheim & Co. are closely affiliated with 
Co., Chicago, and all the latter’s products © W 
as a standard. Delivery of material will beg 
three to four weeks and will be completed with! 


months. 


re 


* 
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Auxiliary Problems in Steel Making 


Contributions on Heating Furnaces, Power Plants, 
Fluorspar and Coal Read Before American 
Iron and Steel Institute 


Riga eho 
é 4 


\ THE IRON AGE last week were published abstracts of four of the papers presented at the 
twenty-second meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute in New York, Oct. 27. They 
yvered the electric furnace, steels for automobiles, open-hearth furnace design and liquid fuel 


netallurgical furnaces. Portions of the remaining papers in the program, covering heating fur- 
es, power plants, fluorspar and coal, follow: 


H ating Furnaces for Blooms. Slabs and Billets 


Results of Tests Show Greater Efficiency of the Continuous Recuperative 
Type Than in the Regenerative Furnace 


BY W. P. CHANDLER, JR.” 


RE are two main types of furnaces in use for maximum temperature, where they are discharged to 
ting blooms, slabs and billets, the continuous and_ the rolls. In the continuous furnace the billets lie tight 
tinuous. The latter is similar in construc- together on the skids, forming a large steel plate on the 
the open-hearth furnace; the direction of the floor of the furnace. Only the top of the billet is ex- 
across the hearth is periodically reversed and _ posed, so that all the heat required to bring the steel to 
nace is usually equipped with regenerative rolling temperature must be absorbed by this surface. 
hambers for preheating the air used for com- In the non-continuous furnace there is an open space 
The blooms or slabs which this type of furnace between blooms, so that three sides are available tor 
heats are charged on the hearth of the furnace directly absorbing the heat from the products of com- 
iin in the one place until hot enough to roll. bustion or roof, while the fourth side, resting on the 
the continuous furnace is not reversed, the fame heated hearth of the furnace, absorbs from it a large 

travels in one direction, while the steel, usually amount of heat. 
rm of billets, passes through the furnace in the The dimensions of the non-continuous furnace do not 
lirection. Cold billets enter the furnace at the affect directly the time of heating, but in the continuous 
oint and are pushed forward to the point of furnace, with the rolling mill handling a given number 
of bars per hour, the length of the furnace fixes the 


ind experimental engineer, Carnegie Steel time of heating. With everything else the same, the 
esne, Pa. Abstract of a paper read before . , hes . ; furnace varies as the 
\ rican Iron and Steel Institute, at New time of heating in a continuous urnace varies as the 
Oct. 27. square of the thickness of the billet, so that a 5-in. 


Fig l Non-Continuous (Re- 
versing) Regenerative Heating 
Furnace Longitudinal and 
Transverse Sections This type 


is most common for large blooms 






~ 





which lie stationary while being 
heated 


(At left) 
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Continuous Recupera- ra 
Furnace, with Side Charg- 
d Discharging Doors STEEL 
gh Which the Billets Are oe 
Longitudinally, At top is ie Amc 
s-section of this furnace, - 
ng how the billet rests MER 


numerous skids in its 
. : USCHARGE 
Sidewise through the ‘FROM FAN 
heating chamber 


(At right) PRODUCE 6 t 
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| . i 
cea square billet requires four times as long as a 2%-in. 
Ree ah fa ‘ square billet. This means that for the larger sizes of 
Me a billets long furnaces are needed to give the capacity 
- . . ° ° ° — 
: The required by the rolling mill. For blooms and slabs the 
; : general practice so far has been to use non-continuous 
i furnaces, but for 5 x 5-in. billets and smaller the con- 
tinuous furnace proves very satisfactory. 
Certain of the alloy and spring steels, if heated too 
ry) ' : : \ . 
Table I Data and Results of 
y ' Type of furnace...... ....Non-Continuous Regenerative 
s > ad 
. >, Duration of test, minutes ss 370 290 390 
rd . Section of billet, in... -»--016X51% 54%x5% 5%xb5b% 
Weight of billet, Ib........ 500 1,120 1,800 
’ 1.480 sabe 1,700 
Bs, ; “. Number of billets heated...... 178 42 177 
Se ; f Steel heated per hr., Ib... 36,486 32,905 40,743 
: Temperature, heated steel, Fahr 2,076 2,047 2,118 
Gas burned per ton of steel, cu. ft 3.790 522 4,095 
# Flame temperature, deg. Fahr. 2,563 2,511 2,676 
Stack temperature, deg. Fahr.. 839 868 936 
"Re Efficiency of furnace, per cent. 38.70 40.91 36.47 
Recuperative efficiency, per cent 59.75 58.67 57.30 
S (* Radiation loss, per cent... 34.60 32.56 32.52 
0 “k Ir ee 99 2¢ 99 » oe > 
4 Loss to stack, per cent........ 22.39 22.08 26.18 
5 Other losses, per cent em 4.31 4.45 4.83 
‘ ‘ ‘ 5 
3 rapidly, tend to crack, so that care must be used in 
a a bringing such billets up to rolling temperature. The 
continuous furnace fits this class of steel admirably, 
Moe since the billet enters a relatively cool part of the fur- 
ie. nace and is gradually heated to the temperature re- 
quired for rolling. 
é, Non-Continuous Regenerative Furnace 
rs, A non-continuous regenerative furnace is shown in 
: ; ‘ Fig. 1. The hearth, which is 18 ft. wide by 36 ft. long, 
has a silica bottom, made by fusing sand in thin layers 
ee. : 
‘ ~ - Table II Efficiencies Obtained 
te . Fm 
, ‘ Run Run Run 
Furnace No. 1 No. : No.3 Av ige Type of Furnace 
of went .§ No. 2 Mill 62.18 63.07 18.29 61.18 Continuous 
“ iA ae recuperative 
“pi eo No Mill 38.70 40.91 56.47 8.69 Non-continuous 
is, hws ; regenerative 
x Ty < No. 6 Mill 17.30 57.41 5 2.41 Continuous 
. ’ recuperative 
+ : 
mew fe 
* > 
PS ' until the proper thickness is reached. A slight slope 
7 ae toward the rear of the furnace allows the slag which 
ne » forms to drain through spouts into slag pots. The 
*~ steel is charged and drawn through doors in the front 
iat. . by a charging machine. Four ports at each end of the 
pp. i furnace admit gas with part of the air for combustion. 
ae ; The remaining air for combustion enters through a 
Se wide port opening between the roof and the top of the 
va 4 gas ports. 
* nt Two regenerative checker chambers are provided at 
% 4 
ie | Table III.—Temperatures of Gases Leaving Furnace 
Pn. Chamber 
Mths b Non-continuous regenerative ....... 2001 deg. Fahr. 
% : Continuous recuperative 1192 deg. Fahr 
Poe ee 
- ate +s 
ie: a each end of the furnace, as the producer gas used was 
+ a oS . . . 
at 73 preheated, as well as the air for combustion. The 
ae 3‘! checker chambers are connected to the stack by flues 
ria ; containing valves and dampers, so arranged that the 
tt ; direction of the flow of the hot products of combustion 
across the hearth may be periodically reversed. 
1 ay, , Results of Tests 
by ; 
On tests of this furnace the heat absorbed by the 
; steel was found from the weight of steel heated, the 
‘ temperatures of the steel on entering and leaving the 


as 0.166. 
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furnace and the specific heat of steel, which was taken 
The weight of steel was obtained from the 
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number and weight of blooms entering the fu 
The heat supplied to the furnace was determined 
the heat value of the fuel gas, as calculated fro) 
chemical analysis, and the number of cubic feet . 
burned, reduced to standard condition of 62 deg. | 
and 30 in. of mercury pressure. 

Losses were calculated according to usual eng 
ing practice, the loss due to radiation being tal 


Test on Reheating Furnaces 
Continuous Cast | 


Recuperator 


Continuous Brick Recuperator 


410 400 420 420 410 
34%4x3% 3%x3% 2%x2% 2x2 214x2% 
eee 2144x%2% esse eee. eee 
1,100 1,100 650 420 650 
7s 650 TT ane a 
345 361 532 917 693 
54,214 45,637 49,400 55,020 65,952 ¢ 
2,087 2,179 2,164 2.056 9 058 
2,347 2,425 2,598 3,000 2.485 
2,600 2,622 2,570 2,430 2.406 
552 563 565 716 629 
62.18 63.07 58.29 47.30 57.41 
22.09 26.06 20.25 19.00 23.02 
16.48 14.54 20.84 20.74 13.18 
17.56 18.13 16.85 26.24 24.72 9 
3.78 4.26 4.02 5.72 4.69 
the difference between the heat supplied in the gas and 
the sum of heat absorbed by the steel and all losses ex 
cept radiation. 
The efficiency of the furnace as shown is the ratio 


of the heat absorbed by the steel to the heat delivered 
in the gas. The efficiency of the regenerator was cal- 
culated by assuming that all the heat in the gases en- 
tering the regenerator was available for absorption by 
the air. The difference between the heat content of 
the gases entering and leaving the regenerator was as- 
sumed as the heat absorbed by the air. The efficiency 
shown is the ratio of the heat absorbed by the air to 
the sensible heat of gases entering the regenerator. 
From the tabulated results it will be seen that the 
efficiencies varied from 36 to 41 per cent. With the 
highest efficiency the following conditions prevailed: 
the lowest rate of heating steel, the lowest gas con- 
sumption, the lowest radiation and the lowest stack 
loss, while the reverse conditions prevailed on the test 
having the lowest efficiency. The greater rate of heat 


Table IV Drop in Air Pressure Through Recupe 
in Inches of Wate? 
Furnace Type of Run Run Run 
No Recuperator No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Ave 
2 Brick 2.11 2.40 1.55 2 
6 Cast iron 1.18 1.38 1.41 l 


ire 


ing is accompanied with greater furnace temperatu 
and corresponding greater heat losses. 


Continuous Recuperative Furnace 


A continuous billet heating furnace equipped with 
a recuperator for preheating the air for combustion 1s 
shown in Fig. 2. The billets enter through a side door 


in the upper end of the furnace, passing into the tur- 


nace on rollers, are pushed forward on the skids by a 
Table V.—Efficiency as Affected by Billet & 
Per Cent 
Furnace Test tadiation fF er 
No. No, Billet Size in Inches Loss Et 
2 1 3% x3 16.48 
2 2 84%x3% and 24%,x2% 14.54 f 
2 3 2% x 2% 20.84 §.29 
6 1 2x2 20.74 
6 2 2144x2% 13.18 
6 3 214%4x2% 16.06 
s caar end Wi l] 
set of arms which operate through the rear end ¥* 
he siae 


and are discharged through a small door in 


wall at the other end of the furnace by a pusher bar 
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driven by pinch rolls. The discharge door is in line 
with first pass of the roughing rolls, so that the 
hillet enters the rolls before being completely dis- 
charged from the furnace. 

This design is possible where only one furnace sup- 
plies a mill. If two or more furnaces are used the 
hillets usually fall from the hearth, through the end of 
the furnace, upon the rollers of the transfer table. 
This requires an opening in the end of the furnace, 


extending the full width. While the opening is par- 

y sed by swinging doors, bars or pipes, it allows 
arge amount of cold air to pass into the combustion 
chamber at the point where the billets are being heated 
to their highest temperature. 


The roof consists of four arches thrown in the 
direction of travel of the steel. The skewbacks for 
these arches are supported by a water-cooled system 
of pipes hung by straps from steel beams which rest 


de walls of the furnace. The side walls ex- 
above the arch. Steel trays filled with sand 


ed over the beams, forming an air space over 


Water-cooled skids are used to bridge the opening 

} the reeuperator chamber, but no water-cooling oc- 

beyond the point where the fire brick floor of the 

commences. Cast iron skids support the billets 

} ft. of the discharge door, where a magnesite 

ttom, built flush with the tops of the skids, 

cor he floor of the hearth. The cast iron skids 

without water-cooling give excellent service. Fifteen 
burners are provided across the end of the furnace. 

While the furnace shown has a recuperator of verti- 

a t iron pipes supported by plates, another furnace, 

also, was tested, having a brick recuperator. The 

uperator has received a great deal of attention 

abroad and a number of special form tiles have been 

developed with which it is constructed. In one type, 

where the recuperator chamber is located below the 

furnace, the air for combustion passes upward, by 

natural draft, through vertical rectangular flues, while 

the waste gases entering at the top travel through hori- 


the air-carrying tile. Great care has been used to pre- 
eakage from the air passageways into the waste 
gas flues and the tile has been designed as thin as is 


stent with the necessary strength. 


Results of Tests on Recuperative Furnaces 


nuous recuperative furnaces are more efficient 

n regenerative furnaces, as shown in Table II. This 
higher efficiency is due to the method of operation of 
t nuous furnace, in which the cold steel enters 
urnace at one end and progresses slowly to the 
r end, at which time it has become hot enough to 
The gases traveling in the opposite direction— 

from the hot to the cold end—are cooled by the steel 
ind therefore leave the furnace chamber at a much 
ower temperature than the gases of the regenerative 
nace. In the latter furnace all parts of the hearth 
maintained at the same temperature. The prin- 
pal heat losses of heating furnaces are the stack 
sses and radiation, as shown at the bottom of Table I. 
Table II clearly shows why the use of regenerative 
lurnaces should be limited to those places where it is 
mpossible to apply the continuous recuperative fur- 
ace, for less than half of the heat in the gas enters 
he steel in the non-continuous regenerative type. The 
nerative furnace does not lend itself to insulation 
‘o prevent radiation, because the temperature over the 
Ure chamber is the same and usually so intense that 


“ insulation were applied the limit of the refractories 
» uid be reached and the furnace destroyed. The con- 
“uous recuperative furnace, on the other hand, does 
"a itself to insulation to prevent radiation, because 
urnace is comparatively cool and most of the 
ng areas can be insulated. 

‘He two continuous furnaces tested had different re- 
Table IV gives the losses in air pressure 
ugh the two types. 

© greater drop in air pressure through the brick 
ator is due mainly to the sharp turns around 
of the baffles placed in the recuperator. The 
uperator also has a distinct advantage over 





+ 
val 
side 


© end 
au 
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the brick recuperator in that its passages can be made 
with surfaces smooth enough and of such shape that 
the drop in air pressure through it will be less than 
can be secured in brick recuperators, where the passages 
in most cases must be made of rectangular cross sec- 
tion and have rough surfaces. Cast iron is also much 
better for conducting heat than fire brick. 

In both series of tests on continuous recuperative 
furnaces the efficiencies were highest when the largest 
size billets were handled. Table V gives the size of 
billets, radiation loss and efficiency for the series of 
tests on the two recuperative furnaces. 

It will be noted that the series on the smallest size 
billets had the largest radiation loss. This may be due 
to improper operation or design. The smaller size bil- 
lets heat more quickly and are at rolling temperature 
before arriving at the discharging end. This causes 
a higher average temperature of steel, roof and side 
walls inside of the furnace, resulting in greater radia- 
tion loss. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


From the results shown, the development of heating 
furnaces should be along the lines of continuous re- 
cuperative furnaces unless some special reason makes 
it necessary to use another type. The recommended 
type as now built is superior to other types, and can 
be made even more efficient by development. Recom- 
mendations for improvement follow: 

A.—The roof should be placed at such a he‘ght above 
the steel that the gases may wipe both surfaces and 
yet not encounter too much resistance to their flow. A 
flat roof eliminates the necessity of water-cooling arch 
supports. Some method of longitudinal corrugation 
may be advisable, to increase the surface for absorb- 
ing heat from the products of combustion. This would 
make available more heat for radiation from roof to 
steel and increase the rate of heat transfer. 

B.—The slope of the hearth of the continuous fur- 
nace from the charging end to the discharging end 
should be not too great. This applies especially to long 
furnaces to handle large billets. The use of a basic 
lining for reversing furnaces would give a supply of 
basic cinder. This can be used in open-hearth furnaces 
to replace lump ore. 

C.—Solid cast iron skids should be installed on the 
floor of the furnace, to eliminate the heat lost in cool- 
ing water and to simplify construction. 

D.—A series of burners should be installed across 
the width of the furnace, to secure a uniform tempera- 
ture. The burners should be equipped with valves for 
independent control of both fuel gas and air for com- 
bustion. 

E.—Each furnace should be equipped with means 
whereby the gas and air pressures on the burners may 
be automatically maintained constant, and with an in- 
tegrating and recording device which will accurately 
measure the amount of gas used. 

F'.—The pusher for advancing the steel along the 
skids should give a uniform motion that can be regu- 
lated very closely, both in regard to distance and speed. 

G.—The use of a roof recuperator should be limited 
to that section of the roof in which the refractory 
property of the brick will not permit it to be insulated. 

H.—The side discharge is superior to the dropping 
end discharge, from a fuel standpoint. It eliminates 
loss of heat due to the exposure of a poorly insulated 
surface to radiation from the hottest zone of the fur- 
nace, as it is impossible properly to insulate the swing- 
ing door on account of its construction and the abuse 
it receives. The side discharge admits less cold air to 
the furnace chamber and a side charging mechanism 
prevents to a large extent the leakage of air into the 
furnace. 

I1.—The use of metal in recuperator construction has 
certain advantages over brick. It has a greater heat 
transfer rate and is not so susceptible to cracking, with 
consequent air leakage. The possibility of a design 
with the use of pipes or tubes similar to watertube boil- 
ers looks attractive. The recuperator should be con- 
structed so that it offers the least resistance to the flow 
of air and gas, consistent with good heat transfer. It 
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should be located where it is easily accessible for in- 
spection and repair. Placing it above the furnace 
instead of under ground should be carefully considered. 
A better distribution of the waste gases, both throuszh 
the furnace and in the recuperator. would be poss-bie 
than is the case where the entrance to the recuperator 
is directly below the steel to be heated, since the gases 
must pass over the ends of the billets. Additional in- 
sulation would be required, but no drainage water could 
collect in the bottom of the chamber or flues. 

J.—Insulation should be used to prevent radiation, 
as far as possible, without reaching the refractory 
limit of the fire brick and yet remain under the point 
where first cost would overbalance economy. 

K.—Water-cooled parts should be avoided wherever 
possible, because they are hard to keep in repair and 
dissipate an appreciable amount of the total heat of the 
gas; their elimination reduces the cost of supplying 
cooling water. 

L.—Several installations of waste-heat boilers have 
been made in connection with heating furnaces. How- 
ever, the development of the recuperator holds such 
possibilities that furnace efficiencies comparable to good 
boiler practice should be obtained. Future development, 
however, may show that in some cases of non-continu- 
ous regenerative furnaces the waste-heat boiler may 
have a field. 


Discussion 


Prof. W. Trinks, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, stated that the size of billets is not the 
deciding factor in the choice between continuous re- 
cuperative furnaces and non-continuous or reversing 
regenerative furnaces. He cited instances where a con- 
tinuous furnace is in use in Pittsburgh for heating 
blooms 9 x 9 in. in section; another one in Philadelphia 
is used for heating ingots 17 in. square, while two other 
mills in Pennsylvania use these furnaces for heating 
ingots of 22 in. and 24 in. respectively. On the other 
hand, he knew of no cases where skelp is heated in a 
continuous furnace. He pointed out that one important 
element in the choice of furnace is the question of con- 
tinuity of operation in the mill. Any mill running on 
small orders and subject, consequently, to frequent roll 
changes, or any mill in which much trouble is experi- 
enced, causing shutdowns for one reason or another, is 
a poor proposition for the use of a continuous furnace. 
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He also stated that the usual purpose in th: 
continuous furnace is not so much a questio: 
saving as of labor saving. 

Much leakage of air in and beyond the ry: 
is charged by Professor Trinks against the 
recuperative continuous furnace. In a test 
the furnaces involved in the present paper, 
age was found to amount to 30 per cent 
air passing through the recuperator, with 
that only 400 deg. rise in temperature of ai; 
tained in place of 600 deg. expected. In anoth 
furnace, air leakage amounting to 65 per 
found, with correspondingly reduced efficien 
recuperator. He laid particular stress on th 
any mill trouble or variation in sections cuts d 
nace efficiency very heavily. 

W. D. Chapman, president Chapman En, 

Co., New York, advocated a much greater an 
pre-heating in the recuperator, pointing out t} 

of 400 deg. produces a saving of 10 per cent 
whereas a rise of 1300 deg. results in savin; 
cent of the fuel. These are theoretical figur: P 
tically, however, the savings work out even great 
this in both cases, because of the fact that wit 
pre-heated air not so much excess air is r 
consuming the fuel. He also advocated the 
design of furnace which would pass the gas: 
above and below the steel to be heated, 
merely above. This would result in more rapid | 
transfer between the gases and the steel and 
way conserve efficiency. 

Mr. Chapman referred to a test he had made wit 
an English recuperative furnace using a high tempe) 
ture of air, in which the consumption of coal per gross 
ton of steel was 174 lb. In this case, ingots were b 
ing heated which measured 14 x 16 in. at one end and 
16 x 18 in. at the other and which were only 5 ft. 2 


A 


long. Two 8-hour shifts were employed, with 4-hr. id! 
periods between shifts. Each recuperator tile used 
this furnace measured about 12 in. high, 5 in. thick and 
8 in. deep. Each tile had four vertical passages, s 
small that there could be no core of air in the cent 
which would not receive heat. In this particular cas 
the passages were 15g x 2% in. in section. The wast 
gases, passing on the outside of these tiles horizont 
serve to heat the vertically moving air within the sn 
passages. 


Power Plants in the Steel Industry 





Their Economic Importance 


How Power Costs Compare with 


Ingot Cost and with Payroll 


BY E. F. ENTWISLE* 


URING recent years tremendous development has 

been made in the size, reliability and control of 
electrical apparatus for steel plant service and in the 
generation and transmission of the power required 
for its operation. Its almost innumerable applica- 
tions have been so general in character and large in 
total that in many cases the development of the plant’s 
own power supply has not kept pace either in econ- 
omy or size with the peak power demand, so that 
electric current frequently must be purchased to take 
care of these maximum load periods. 

The true cost of power is not generally fully appre- 
ciated, total power cost being defined as the cost of 
producing or purchasing all the energy for generating 
steam, electricity and blast furnace blowing. In such 
a cost, waste heat must be accorded a value com- 
mensurate with the value of the fuel that would have 
to replace it if the waste heat were not available. 
While it is true that the value placed on such waste 





*Assistant general manager, Steelton plant, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, Pa. This is an abstract 
of a paper read before the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, at New York, Oct. 27. 


y ; 


heat is returned as a credit to the cost of the | 
department, its real value must be set down as 4! 
item of power expense in order to appreciate ! 
how large an item power actually is in productio 
and for a proper realization of the importanc 
economic use. 

The data submitted, taken from the cost 
of three of the Bethlehem steel plants, cover 
period from Jan. 1, 1920, to Aug. 1, 1922. This per 
is fairly representative of modern practice, 1920 Del! 
a year of good production, but with many wartime 
prices and practices still continuing, 1921 being @ >)" 
of low production and best possible economy, ane * 
being a period of increasing production, with 4 
tinuance of improvement in the economies of 1? 
The table shows the ratio of the cost of tota! po” 
1pai 


generation to the costs of some of the prin iF 
more familiar items entering into produc 


rec 


' l rg 
, . . s > all tne ell 
From these figures have been eliminated ee 
of such pig iron and coke as were manutacture 
shipment to outside customers, so that the da an 


generally to any steel plant the operation ’ 
extends from coke ovens to finished steel pro¢ 
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st set of figures, blast furnace and coke oven gas 
iste heat are charged to costs at full value. In 
nd block, all charges for such waste heat prod- 
ive been eliminated, and all power purchased 


Not Including 
Any Value for 
By-Product Gas 
and Waste Heat 
and with T 


Including Va Power ¢ } 

ue of By-Prod- sumption Fig 

uct Gas and ured at Plant 

Waste Heat Producing Cost 
A B A B 


| power cost: 
vered cost of all 


for coking ~ ia 0.60 0.60 0.28 
vered cost of all 
, coal and oil..... 1.67 0.64 1.22 0.30 


ered cost of all 


0.65 0.60 0.48 0.28 


2.45 2.16 1.80 1.00 


tories . eee 2.70 2.98 2.00 1.40 
ngot cost ose Whee 0.142 0.101 0.065 
plant pay roll... 0.255 0.230 0.187 0.106 
value of all fin- 

productS ...... 0.071 0.080 0.052 0.037 


power hours con- 
1 per ton of ship 


SO ic sara eae oi 286 242 286 242 
ours (includ 
equivalent of blast 
blowing) con 
per ton of ship 
aie 256 16 256 1 
of blast fur- 
own by ga 
100 10¢ 1 1 ) 
f Item 10 gen 
1 by waste prod 
$ 39 6S ; t 


of Item 11 gen- 
by blast fur 


BAS wceeeeseeeee ‘ 


i to have cost the same as the power gen- 
the plant. 


Relation Between Power and Other Costs 


\ gle cost item that, stripped of all credits, 
proportion of nearly one-fifth of the total 
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plant payroll, or 5% per cent of the total sales value 
of all manufactured products, or twice the cost of 
all refractories, commands attention. How to reduce 
it, and the extent to which it can be reduced, consti- 
tute the real economic question. Every plant is a 
problem in itself, and no definite formula can be laid 
down that is applicable to all. But comparatively few 
plants are in a position where their total power costs 
cannot be reduced and at the same time show a good 
return on the expenditures required to make the re- 
duction. 

In general there are three points of attack on the 
problem, after the cost analysis has been made: first, 
on the prime movers of mill and auxiliary drives; 
second, on the electric generating and blast furnace 
blowing plants; and third, on the steam plants. 

Keeping these three general points in mind, it is 
interesting to return to the tabulated figures, particu- 
larly items 7 to 14, inclusive, as they illustrate to 
some extent the possibilities referred to. 

A is the average of plants in which power require- 
ments are about evenly divided between steam and 
electricity; B is a plant which is primarily motor 
driven. While the nature of the products from plant 
B requires nearly twice the quantity of power per ton 
as the preducts from A, B’s power bill per ton is 
scarcely greater than A’s, due to its more extensive 
recovery of power, proportionally, from its by-product 
gas and waste heat, and in spite of the fact that 28 
per cent of its total electric power must be purchased at 
a unit cost of about four times its own generating cost, 
all of its own power being generated by gas engines. 
Plants A purchase 14 per cent of their electric power 
consumption. Improvements now under way at B will 
eliminate this excess burden, and a truer comparison 
of the accomplishment possible may be seen in the sec- 
ond block of figures, in which gas and waste heat 
charges have been eliminated and the power now be- 
ing purchased figured at plant producing costs. 

Further reductions in this plant’s power costs may 
be made through the replacement of its existing boiler 
plants. It is safe to say that this plant, or any one 
similar in equipment and power requirements, can re- 
duce its total power bill, eliminating all charges for 
by-product gas and waste heat, to about 5% per cent 
of its total ingot cost. 


Fluorspar and Its Uses 


Its Réle in the Open-Hearth Furnace—Other Uses—Production, 


Importations and Prices 


BY G. H. 


K UORSPAR, a comparatively unknown non-metallic 
al of moderate cost, widely distributed geo- 
eically, but of commercial value only in a few places 
u d, is of essential and economic importance to 
<ers from the fact that 80 to 85 per cent of 
i's production is used in basic open-hearth and 
irnaces as a flux and detergent, and there is 
substitute. Its consumption runs evenly with 
tion of basic open-hearth steel ingots, and 
tion increases or decreases as the steel busi- 
d or bad. 
nand for steel making is for a washed gravel, 
and under, of 85 per cent and over in cal- 
de and not to exceed 5 per cent in silica, and 
sulphides, lead and zinc, the shipper being 
.ccording to an agreed percentage, varying 
nt buyers, for a lower calcium fluoride or 
ica content than the percentages here given. 
equipped mine has its own laboratory and 
analyses as they are made from the mill 
in and car loadings, and is therefore in a 


¢ 


ent Hillside Fluorspar Mines, Chicago 


ibstract 


JONES 


position to guarantee to the user the analysis specified. 
Necessity for Specifications 


I suggest the necessity for buyers to adopt standard 
specifications for fluorspar and that this be taken up 
with the American Society for Testing Materialainorder 
to determine what analysis is best for steel makers and 
other users, presenting penalties for inferior quality, 
and a bonus for superior ones, as in the case of iron ore. 

The open-hearth melter would then know exactly 
what he had to work with. It is a common assumption 
that the melter throws in so much spar whether high 
or low in calcium fluoride or silica, but that is not the 
case as he uses only enough to bring about the reaction 
required, and in that way readily determines the grade 
employed. 


Role of Fluorspar in the Open-Hearth Furnace 


From the heads of the operating departments of a 
large steel company, I have been given the following 
information: 

The elimination of phosphorus and sulphur depends 
almost entirely upon the limestone, so in order to take 
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care of the phosphorus and sulphur it is necessary at 
all times to have a highly basic fluid slag. Phosphorus 
is reduced at a low temperature while sulphur is re- 
duced at a high temperature. In fact, most of the sul- 
phur is reduced after the heat has been melted and the 
slag made fluid and the bath raised to higher tempera- 
ture. 

The limestone slag, immediately after the heat is 
melted, lies like a blanket upon the bath and to insure 
proper oxidizing conditions it is necessary to thin up 
the slag, and render it more fluid so that the metallic 
contents of the bath will come into more intimate con- 
tact with the oxidizing slag. It is the universal prac- 
tice in this country to use fluorspar for this purpose. 
Fluorspar acts as a neutral reagent and does not affect 
the basicity of the slag. The increased fluidity not only 
allows for quicker elimination of impurities in the metal 
but allows the transference of heat from the fuel to the 
bath of metal in much quicker time. 

Twenty years or more ago it was the general prac- 
tice in most of the steel plants of this country to add 
fluorspar just before the furnace was ready for tapping. 
During later years, however, it has become the more 
general practice to add the fluorspar in the early stages 
of the working of the heat, not only to allow the slag 
time enough to function properly with regard to im- 
purities in the metal, but to eliminate sulphur at higher 
temperature and to allow the furnaceman more oppor- 
tunity to quickly raise the temperature of the bath in 
case it is necessary to tap the heat a little early. 

In some steel making districts, particularly in the 
East, pig iron is apt to be high in phosphorus and low 
in manganese and it is the general practice where scrap 
is plentiful and cheap, to charge as little pig iron as 
possible. Iron of this character requires a high lime 
charge, due to the fact that the small pig iron charge 
with consequent decreased amount of silicon and man- 
ganese does not tend to create a fluid slag; therefore, 
large additions of fluorspar are necessary. High man- 
ganese pig iron increases the fluidity of the slag and, 
therefore, decreases the amount of fluorspar necessary 
for thinning out the slag. A low silica content in fluor- 
spar is most desirable as a high silica content means 
additional limestone. The latter item is not desirable 
from a tonnage standpoint because a high limestone 
charge adds to the time of heat in the furnace with the 
subsequent reduction of tonnage. 

The general practice in this country would indicate 
the average consumntion of from 8 to 10 lb. of fluorspar 
per ton of steel. This depends upon the character of 
pig iron, scrap, etc., used in the various districts. The 
use of alumina as a substitute for fluorspar is being 
advocated in some quarters but to date has not been 
proved up commercially. 

No bad effects of the spar on the walls or roof of 
the open-hearth furnace have been known and it has 
been found as time goes on that open-hearth superin- 
tendents are increasing the amount of fluorspar used 
per ton of steel melted. 

Dr. H. M. Howe in “The Metallurgy of Steel” (1890) 
in summing up fluorspar says it appears to favor de- 
phosphorization: 


1 3y liquifving the slag and enabling it to as- 
similate the lime present, part of which might other- 
wise remain unmolten and inert and thus rendering 
the slag effectively basic to it 

2. Probably by volatilizing silicon from the metal, 
thus diminishing the formation of silica and thereby 
increasing the basicity of the slag 

3. In certain cases, for example, when the condi- 
tions are not strongly oxidizing, by volatilizing phos- 
phorus as fluoride. 


Dr. Richard Moldenke at the New York Institute 
meeting, Feb. 19, 1922, claimed that basic hearth elec- 
tric furnaces should be used in every new installation. 
To desulphurize rapidly and well, lime and fluorspar 
must be used in combination to form an active slag on 
the molten metal. 

THE IRON AGE, April 6, 1922, under the heading of 
“Fluorspar in the Open-Hearth” reviewed editorially 
an article from a German source previously printed in 
THE IRON AGE of March 23, 1922, to which I refer you. 

Outside of the steel industry many uses, and growing 
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ones, are found for fluorspar. The glass, ceramic and 
enameling trades, including enameled tile and bric 
the next largest users, and use the highest grade j 


picked and ground spar. Then come perhaps th, 
trolytical smelting of lead and antimony and othe 
ferrous and ferrous smelters. It is also comm: 
to regain the standing it once had among foundri: 
demand from which is expected to steadily increa 
the benefits derived include the reduction of th 
necessary on account of the reduction of the num 
pounds of fluxing material used. Cleaner casting 
obtained on account of more fluid metal and 
freedom from slag, and stronger castings for thx ni 
reason. Less iron is lost in the slag and the 
more liquid. Less work is required in cleaning 
repairing the cupola and taking care of the dun 
reason of the liquid slag causing the cupola t 
itself more readily, and that this class of slag is 
and hence breaks up more readily in cleaning away 
dump. Fluorspar is also the main component part 
many special foundry fluxes. 

Benedict Crowell in the Engineering and M 
Journal, Jan. 21, 1922, made the statement whic 
lows: It is not generally realized that the knowr 


spar deposits of this country are very limited X- 
tent. War stimulation failed to develop a single new 
ore body of consequence, that I know of. The increased 
supply in 1917 and 1918 came from the exhaustion of 
reserves at the principal mines, depletion of all old and 


newly located shallow deposits, working over old dumps, 
and salvaging the low grade ore left in the old workings 
of abandoned mines. Prices of $35 to $60 per ton ju 
fied extreme activity. 


Production and Prices 


Production of fluorspar in the United States was 
first reported in 1883. Years of normal production are: 


Tons 
BORO. khenndsacas sata eee seme eneer res 4.000 
SEUA bo vku k 406d ch'o's ep Ohe Rebekka eae eee 12,250 
BEG sbacs cia ee ORES Soi bh OCS ORO 18,450 
BOE S265 UM CKRAAS DPS ROEDER emeee ences 57,385 
Serer re creer tre ee ee ae 69,427 
ot ore ere ee ee ro ee Pr ere Coe 136,941 
DR ob ddixw ee wwlard Ae oe gtk elk ae en 186,778 


The largest shipments, due to previous war « 


19 "79 


mands, were 263,817 tons in 1918 to which add 12,0/2 
tons imported in that year. In 1921 shipments dropped 
to 34,960 tons due to large stocks and depression in th 
steel business. 

English production has averaged for the last eight 
years about 50,000 tons annually. Exact German pro- 
duction reports are not available, but indicate about 
8000 tons annually, and should show much larger ! 
1921 and 1922. 

The highest average prices realized for fluorspar a! 
mines including shipments made on old low-price con 
tracts were: 


SORE ck. ce sctervegcanadsenaesenyesy $20.72 per tor 
TE chicka hae eeee RRM Oe ee One Cease 25.49 per ton 
ROR viv ccwes ne kellegeewes shea 25.26 per to! 


Basic open-hearth steel production at 5-yr. int 
vals shows: 





r these 


As indicating the consumption of flourspar for 
years gravel fluorspar was produced in the United 
States as follows: 


REED acu a tiedcn ep ee cate ee eR eaw een ae es 
SEED coke cdcksd vebucteraeegye bhEbSe SESe 1 
UES se iecctavs crtleas sa dedeseeneeeeaeees 154 


i ° . shen fivor- 
No records were kept of importations when fu 


spar was on the free list, prior to August, 190¥, 
for subsequent years imports were as follows: 


hnt 
UuY 


*Largest on record. 









Ss e 


or- 


+ 


put 
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Of the 1920 imports England furnished 17,096 tons, 

ada, 7086, tons, chiefly from British Columbia, and 

many, 407 tons. 

Fluorspar was on the free list until August, 1909, 

n a duty of $3 per ton went into effect. This was 

iced to $1.50 per ton, October, 1913. The present 
\f $5.60 per ton is in the new tariff of September, 
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A rough estimate shows consumption as follows: 


Per Cent 
Steel ingots and castings................ 80 to 85 
ey: OE CUGMIOINE 6. o.nk Kcccevewwenee es 7% to10 
Hydrofiuoric acid cab kwrk ee eles meee 5 to 6 
Foundries .... ut eb ob aes 6 weweeiewee 1 to 2 
BNE Siar as Bat Wid nti es te et en 2 


[Geological and mining features are discussed in 
the concluding portion of the paper.] 


Coal and the Steel Industry 


Practicability and Methods of Storing Bituminous Coal—Modern 


Methods of Mining 


WO papers on the coal industry were presented, cov- 
T ng certain phases bearing on the steel industry. 
One was entitled, “The Storage of Bituminous Coal,” 

H. H. Stoek, professor mining engineering, Univer- 

f Illinois, Urbana, Ill, and J. V. Freeman, di- 
Coal and Coke Research Laboratory, United 


States Steel Corp., Joliet, Ill. The authors discussed 
t acticability and disadvantages of coal storage 
and the physical and chemical changes in stored coal. 
The requirements of an ideal storage plant were out- 


together with a classification of the common 
nethods of storing. According to the authors, the iron 
steel industry consumes about one-fifth of the 
iminous coal produced in the United States, or 
it 100,000,000 tons per year. As large consumers 
vater, gas and electricity, steel companies are di- 
interested in public utilities. 
The other paper, “Modern Methods of Mining Coal,” 
was by H. Foster Bain, director Bureau of Mines, 
Washington. An interesting moving picture of some 


phases of present day mining was a distinct addition 
the author’s presentation. The author’s summary 


melusions are as follows: 


STEEL IN SOUTH AFRICA 


(nion Steel Corporation Installing New Open- 
Hearth Furnace and Rail Rolling Mill 


Steel production in South Africa is making consid- 

ible progress, according to a report to the Depart- 

f Commerce from Trade Commissioner Stevenson, 
hough not as much as had been expected. 

The Union Steel Corporation (of South Africa), 
Limited, Mr. Stevenson says, is by far the most im- 
t factor in the industry, its 1921 production being 
14,454 tons of a value of £361,468. The greater part of 
t itput, or 11,573 tons, consisted of open-hearth steel 
from scrap materials, while 2861 tons were made 
3%-ton Heroult electric furnace. A new 22-in. 
s being installed to roll heavier sections of angles, 
els, girders and similar products from 20 to 30 lb. 

t, and rails up to 60 Ib. per yard. A new 25-ton 
ns open-hearth furnace has been erected and when 
working order the capacity of the works will be 
tons a year. The Union Steel Corporation has 
‘ supplied a large part of the reinforcing steel 
for the Government grain elevators, and has 
few rails which have been purchased by the 

\frican Railways for trial purposes. 
M Dunswart Iron & Steel Works, Limited, turned 
t > tons of iron, valued at £123,165 in 1921. A 
ll high 18-in. cogging mill is in the course of 
It is intended later to manufacture steel 

: ip to tons. 

Witwatersrand Co-operative Smelting Works, 
mited, has erected a new plant at Driehoek, to which 
quipment is being transferred. The capacity 
2’ the new plant will be 4500 tons per annum. The 
‘v-1 output was 1296 tons of shoes and dies, worth 


s 
i 


In bituminous mining there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the development of methods during the past 25 yrs 
Changes in labor supply and the increasing cost of coal re- 
quire a more general adoption of better methods 

The application of engineering knowledge has been of 
great advantage in securing a high recovery of coal, increase 
in safety and decrease in cost. 

Concentration of work and supervision especially are in 
the interest of greater safety and of coal recovery. 

More extensive introduction of machinery underground is 
to be anticipated, but it will be necessary to change mining 
methods in order to realize the full economy of the ma- 
chinery 

Irregular working is one of the most serious handicans 
to be met in improvement of practice and can only be ex- 
pected to be eliminated in part. 

From the standpoint of economy of operation, high re- 
covery of coal, and the control of conditions that affect 
safety, the close adherence to a well-thought-out plan adapted 
to the local conditions is a first obligation on operators and 
managers 

In many localities much coal is being lost beyond the 
possibility of future recovery and the time may come when 
the States will levy a tax penalty on coal that is unnecessarily 


left in mined-out areas 


£25,900, as against 1201 tons in 1920, valued at £24,020. 

The South African Iron & Steel Corporation, Lim- 
ited, at Pretoria, was able to operate only during the 
first four months of 1921, the output being 1148 tons of 
pig iron, valued at £11,480, which was slightly below 
the 1920 figures. The Newcastle Iron & Steel Works, 
Limited, during the year completed its plant, which 
includes one blast furnace of a daily capacity of 175 
tons, two Cowper stoves, two blowing machines, and 
brick-making machinery. Both of these companies, 
which were formed to exploit local ores, are unable to 
operate, due to lack of capital. The only plants operat- 
ing on any commercial scale utilize scrap. 

It would appear, Mr. Stevenson concludes, that the 
local industry has not as a whole made the progress 
that was anticipated, even allowing for the depression 
period. Whether the new iron and steel industry encour- 
agement act will prove sufficiently attractive to interest 
capital is open to some question. 


The Western Screw Products Co., St. Louis, whose 
plant was recently destroyed by fire, has secured new 
properties located at Main and St. George streets, that 
city. Its new plant is being equipped with modern 
machinery, some of which is still en route. If the 
present plans are consummated, production will begin 
about Nov. 15. The range of capacity will be enlarged 
to produce screw machine work up to and including 
2% in. diameter. 


Of all the typewriters imported into Australia, about 
95 per cent are of American manufacture, according to 
Trade Commissioner Sanger of the Department of Com- 
merce. 
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Stub Lathe for Piston Turning 


The Sundstrand stub lathe, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, has been added to the line of 
manufacturing lathes of the Rockford Tool Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. Although designed primarily as a piston turn- 
ing machine, many other jobs, such as turning automo- 
bile wheel hubs, gears, steering knuckles, pulleys, bush- 
ings, etc., may be handled with equal advantage. One 
operator can operate two machines, and on some work, 
three machines. 

The swing over the carriage is 8 in. and the maxi- 
mum capacity between centers, 12 in. The carriage 
ways and headstock are in one casting to assure rigidity 
under heavy cuts. The spindle is unusually large and 
runs in phosphor bronze taper bearings lubricated with 
wick feed from an oil reservoir supplied through sight 





Stub Lathe for Turning Pistons, Pulleys, Gears and Other 
Pieces. One man can operate two machines and, on some 
work, three machines 


feed oil cups. Take-up for both bearings is by means 
of a single nut at the rear of the spindles. The spindle 
is driven by a heavy bronze wheel and worm provided 
with ball-bearing thrust and geared to 3 to 1 reduc- 
tions. Six spindle speeds, 40 to 145 r.p.m. are pro- 
vided. Provision is made for mounting an air cylinder 
and a quick acting draw back. 

The feed is driven from the spindle by a chain and 
pick-off gears at the headstock end, six feeds, from 
0.020 in. to 0.090 in. per revolution of the spindle being 
available. The feed arrangement to the carriage and 
rear tool is simple, being driven by worm through a 
large worm wheel. The worm is submerged in oil, and 
to engage the feed is lifted into the worm wheel by a 
handle at the front of the machine. The worm wheel 
is keyed on the pinion shaft that drives the carriage, no 
gearing being required in the apron. A 15% in. hand 
wheel is on the pinion or worm wheel shaft. 

The tripping mechanism consists of a dog on the 
carriage which trips the feed lever and automatically 
disengages the worm from the worm wheel. This is 
said to provide a reliable and accurate knockout, and 
especially dependable when working to shoulders or 
facing to close diameters. The carriage is 18 in. long 
with full length bearing surface on an 8-in. face at 
the front of the bed and a 4-in. angular surface on top. 
An angular gib is provided at the bottom of the 
carriage to take up wear. The front tool slide is 
equipped with stop screws for tool adjustment and 
several tools can be clamped on the slide at one setting. 
A rear tool having a 4-in. in-and-out travel and ample 
sideway adjustment is provided. 

The tailstock is heavy and is clamped to the over- 
hanging arm and supported by a stud protruding from 
the bed. A large diameter screw with a lead of 1% in. 
to each revolution of the tailstock handwheel is pro- 
vided. The spindle has a longitudinal adjustment of 
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5 in., and its bearing is split the full length and 
position by screws which may be adjusted to th 
of the spindle. The overhanging arm is 3% 
diameter and arranged so that tools can be clam 
for doing several operations. Adjustment is 
made by means of a rack and pinion, a rack be 
on the overhanging arm. 

A 5-hp. 1800 r.p.m. motor is employed, bei) 
tened on a pivoted frame or plate inside of the } 
friction clutch pulley at the rear is mounted 0; 
bearings and the starting handle is convenient 
cated. The oil pump is driven from the mai: 
friction pulley, the tank for cutting coolant b 
cated in the bed, below the chip pan. The floo: 
occupied by the lathe is 33% x 46% in., and 
weight, with. motor, is 3000 lb. 


Tramrail Cranes in Use at Wire Mil! 

An installation of 57 tramrail cranes and & 
riers with electric hoists, said to be the most <¢ 
installation of its kind in the country, has been p 
in use recently at the plant of a Western wir 
The equipment is used for removing the coils of 
from the blocks on which the wire is wound 
drawing. There is said to be more than a mile of 
used in connection with this system. 

The accompanying illustration shows the a 
ment of the wire draw-blocks and the tram rail sy 
overhead. There are several of these hoist equip 
cranes on the same runway over the coiling re« 
as the hoist has a transverse movement on th 
girder the load may be moved both longitudinal]; 
transversely. 

A rigid arm extends from the crane to within 4 
of the floor and at the bottom of this arm are two push 
buttons that control the hoist. With this control th 
crane operator controls the up and down movement of 
the hoist with the push buttons, and with the same hand 
propels the crane in any direction, using the other hand 
to steady and guide the load. The cranes are equipped 
with a double row of ball bearings on every wheel and 





Tramrail Cranes with Hoists for Handling Coils of W 
from Draw Blocks 


run on high carbon steel rails, which is intended 
facilitate operation. 

The crane, tramrail and hoist equipment wa 
by the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., W 
Ohio. 


A joint meeting of the Cincinnati section 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, th 
of Industrial Engineers and the Taylor Society was © 
in Cincinnati Oct. 24 and 25. The principal speake™ 
at the sessions were E. A. Muller, vice-president 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, C. U. Carpenter, /4) 
Ohio, and H. J. Plogstedt, Fifth-Third National Ba! 
Cincinnati. 


‘ 
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NEW INTERNAL GRINDER 


\utomatic Unit Eliminates Hand Plugging—Gag- 
‘ye Mechanism and Other Features Outlined 


ddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du 
iA has developed the machine illustrated for 
grinding of various automobile and ma- 
ts automatically, entirely eliminating hand 
the operator. An outstanding intention 
gn is to provide equipment that practically 
ite the skill required of operators at present, 
provide a machine which will grind a hole 

‘size with the minimum of waste. 

w machine, designated as the 
\ “42 motor-driven, completely self- 

and is 
th push 
trol. 
spindle 
been 
nd are 
turn- 
| wheel 
tne work- 
of the 
d posi- 
spindle 
diame- 
ins in 
ustable 
bearings. 
ngs are 
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pacity of % to 10% in., designed by the Cushman 
Chuck Co., Hartford, is part of the standard equipment. 
It is of water-tight construction, and all operating parts 
are protected against grit; the body is filled with 
grease. The body is of steel, all working parts are 
hardened. The total swing over the ways is 1% in., the 
size of the holes ground is % to 10 in., and the depth 
ground, 9 in. The maximum travel of the wheel car- 
riage is 20 in. The floor space required is 7 ft. x 4 ft. 


2 in. The weight is 4400 lb. net. 


England Looks to 1923 as Approach to Normal 


Richard Knight, manager of the foreign department 
of the McClintic-Marshall Co., 50 Church Street, New 
York, who recently returned from a trip abroad, says 
that England is apparently a year behind the United 
States in a return 
é to normal condi 
tions. To-day Brit- 
ish business is 
looking forward to 
1923 as a year of 
more nearly nor- 
mal conditions, 
much as American 
business regarded 
1922. It is gener- 
ally conceded, he 
says, that the be- 
ginning of 1923 
will probably see 
a reduction of la- 


the bor costs. 
transmis- The labor situ- 
to the ation in England 
Among is not satisfactory, 
features it Automatic Internal Grinder for Various Automobile and Machine Parts and the unemploy- 
be mentioned Automatic gaging, eliminating hand plugging, is a featur The chuck ment payments by 
workhead has a holding capacity of 4 to 10% in.. and is of special design the Government, 
in a known as “doles,” 
earing on a cross slide which permits the in many instances fail to operate as intended. When a 
grinding of tapers to an included angle of 30 deg. worker is able to obtain work for two days a week, 
duck and accurate indexing has been provided. The which is sufficient to remove him from the Govern- 


icks are operated by draw bar and hand wheel. 
\n automatic gaging mechanism has been incor- 
ted for the purpose of eliminating hand plugging. 
perator chucks the piece and starts the feed, 
will grind to the finished size, automati- 
he carriage which returns to the rest posi- 
This device has been designed to allow for wheel 
nitial cost of the bar gages used is said to 
half the cost of plug gages, and the !ife of 
iges prolonged as they revolve at work speed and 
ng gage enters the work at once. 
carriage is of an unusually heavy and 
iction, having large bearing surfaces on 
e bed and being guided by Vees on both 
irriage is reciprocated hydraulically. The 
ng the wheel spindle is mounted directly 
vheel carriage and reciprocates with it. 
ing surfaces are protected from abrasive material. 
ling wheel spindles are mounted on ball 
ne wheel head, which are tapered on the 
unted in a corresponding taper in the 
ing, being fastened in place by a lock 
nting is intended to permit of easy at- 
noval. Coolant is forced through the 
ndle to the work by a centrifugal pump, 
itomatically cutting off the water when 
the work and also for turning on the 
- eel enters the work have been provided. 
<a) he work against the wheel takes place 
stroke. Two separate series of feeds 
led for, ten roughing and five finishing. 
controlled by use of two gages, a 
nd a finishing gage. When the rough- 
the work the roughing speed is auto- 





o 
& 


kers it The finished speed automatically 
<ing seers Unt e finishing gage enters the work when 
Lay n 1 arriage automatically operates, return- 
bal a e to its rest position. 


ar seroll chuck having a holding ca- 


ment’s unemployed payroll, he finds that he can obtain 
more money from the Government than he can by work 
ing part time. 

Mr. Knight said that British costs are in practi- 
cally all cases higher than the American prices, in 
some instances, such as on plates and shapes, at the 
time he was in England, the base prices, f.o.b. works, 
were equivalent to the f.o.b. Pittsburgh price in the 
United States. At the various plants he visited the 
dearth of automatic machinery and labor-saving de- 
vices, says Mr. Knight, were noticeable. He spoke 
particularly of one concern which was cutting out 
the corner on steel plates, a result that would have 
been obtained in one operation in an American pla 
After cutting the square corner, some time was s 
in machining. 


Southern Sheet Steel Co. Plans 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 6.—There is no definite 
statement forthcoming as to progress made in financing 
the Southern Sheet Steel Co., Chattanooga, which plans 
a $1,500,000 sheet steel mill. It is understood that 
citizens of Chattanooga are to be asked to raise $250,- 
000, that an outside firm in Cleveland will underwrite 
$250,000, the rest to be secured at large. W. J. Lynch 
is vice-president and general manager. 


The Alloy Electric Steel Casting Co., Warren, Ohio, 
expects to have its new plant in operation early in the 
year. The company will make alloy steel castings us- 
ing both the open-hearth and electric furnaces. The 
main building will be 118 x 280 ft. and will include 
the melting department, molding floor, cleaning room 
and core room. A 15-ton open-hearth furnace will be 
installed. The company has a capital stock of $450,000. 
H. L. Coxey is president; Herman Vogt, vice-president; 
A. F. Rauck, secretary, and O. R. Grimmesy, treasurer. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


Some Unusual Pronouncements at an Engineering 
Meeting at Newark, N. J. 


Joseph A. Doyle, vice-president W. S. Rockwell Co., 
New York, addressed 100 members of the Metropolitan 
section of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers at the Downtown Club, Newark, Oct. 31, on indus- 
trial heating operations. The talk was illustrated with 
lantern 

Mr. Doyle enunciated a number of novel ideas, at 
variance with the usually accepted notions, regarding 
the use of B.t.u. comparisons of fuels, etc. He empha- 
sized the fact that we should aim to utilize not only 
the energy value of a fuel, as expressed in B.t.u., but 
also and more particularly the commodity value, which 
involves not only the energy but the value of 
position and of particular utility for the work to be 
done. As a specific instance of this he stated that, 
although a bituminous coal might cost only 17c. per 
million B.t.u., where electric energy would cost nearly 
$6 for the same amount of heat energy, there were 
occasions where the electricity must be the choice be- 
cause it would be necessary that the atmosphere pro- 
duced by the consumption of the bituminous coal or 
other fuel be kept rigidly away from the product to be 
heated. 

Except for the comparison of fuels of thoroughly 
similar characteristics, such as two kinds of coal or two 
kinds of relatively similar gases, etc., the speaker re- 
garded the B.t.u. method of comparison as archaic and 
on a wholly unsound basis. As soon as a difference 
occurs in chemical formation of a fuel, there is a corre- 
sponding difference in economic value, which is the final 
basis for logical comparison. The same remarks were 
made with regard to the use of the heat balance, except 
as it might be employed between fuels of similar nature. 


slides. 


also 


Meetings of Mechanical Engineers 
Among meetings of local sections of the American 
of Mechanical Engineers scheduled in Novem- 
the following: 


Society 


ber are 


Nov. 14, Chicago, J. D. Cunningham, 2240 Diversey Boule- 
vard, Chicag secretary. Illustrated address at Engi- 
neers’ Club on “Autogenous Welding as Applied to 
l'nfired Pressure Vessels’ by Harry Sloan, president of 
American Society of Refrigerating Engineers 

Nov. 14. Metropolitan section, secretary, A. E. Allen, West- 


Mfg. Co., 165 


Societies 


Broadway, New York. 
“United 
Boilers” 


inghouse Electric & 
Address at 


States Shipping 


Building on 
Marine 


Engineering 


Board Tests of Scotch 


by Carl Jefferson of the United States Shipping Board. 
Nov. 15. Plainfield section, secretary, R. H. Rausch, Niles, 
Bement, Pond Co., Plainfield Address at Park Hotel 


on “A New Development in Internal Combustion Engines’”’ 
by S. W. O'Neil, chief engineer Ingersoll Rand Co. 

Nov. 17, Baltimore section, secretary, Prof. J. C. Smallwood, 
Johr Hopkins University, Baltimore. Address at Engi- 
neers’ Club on “Recent Developments in Power Plant 
Practice” by Prof. A. G. Christie, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 

Nov. 21, Cleveland section, secretary, E. E. Blundell, Cleve- 


land Automatic Machine Co., 2269 Ashland Road, Cleve- 
land. Joint meeting with the American Society of Steel 


Treating and the American Institute of Mining and 


Metallurgical Engineers at Hotel Winton Address on 
‘Alloy Tool Steels’’ by Dr. John A. Mathews, president 
Crucible Steel Co. of America. 

Nov. 21, Providence section, secretary, W. A. Kennedy, Gen- 
eral Fire Extinguisher Co., Providence Joint meeting 
vith tl Providence Engineering Society in Providence 
Engineering Socie rooms Address on “The Engineer 
ind the Home by Mrs. Frank B. Gilbreth, Mont- 
lair N J 

No Bos s secretary, C. R. Main, 200 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston Affiliated Technical Societies of 
Boston at Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. Subject 


“Aviation—Present State of the Art, with Special Refer- 
Development of Boston as an Air Port.” 
“Heavier Than Air Development,” by Prof. 
Edward T. Warner of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; “Dirigible and Lighter Than Air Phase of the 
Situatior Edward Schildauer of 
Washington 


ence to the 


Addresses 


American Investigation 
Corporatior 
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It was pointed out that much unnecessary 
expended upon loss of fuel through poor con , 
while, as a matter of fact, there is far grea; f 


fuel through waste of heat. Consequently, th 
the point which should be made the target 
Another common sense point of view enun 
that fuels alone should not be compared, but + 
the comparison should be between one fu: 
apparatus for its burning and another fu 
apparatus. Even this is not carrying the m: 
far enough, for beyond the apparatus must be 
the object to be treated and the method in 
handled while in the apparatus. In other 
should be the goal of 
rather than the mere technology of combu 
quality and cost of the ultimate product or 
the two deciding factors. 

Another point made by Mr. Doyle was th 
the time element, in its true relation to th 
aspect of the problem, is usually carefully 
In this is involved properly a study not 
mass of the steel to be heated, but also of 
surface of that steel which can receive th 
parted by the fuel, and again the loading of 
as an index to the rapidity and uniformity 
the steel can be heated. Thus the question is ; 
one of temperature but is much more compl 

By-product coke ovens manufacturing 
various coal derivatives are regarded by M: 
an economic fallacy, except where coke 
sought. He argued for the installation of 
industries close alongside, so that a by-product ; 
might be used in conjunction with a gas plant distr 
ing to domestic and industrial customers and a che 
plant for utilizing many of the by-products of th 
plant. Only by such an intimate inter-relation of 
utilities, he stated, can the by-product plant be made 
into a really useful member of society. 


Nov. 23 
Mechanics’ Institute 


Cincinnati section, secretary, Prof. J. T. Faig 
Cincinnati. I 

ing’’ by Charles Pack 
Nov. 23, Bridgeport branch 


Address on 


secretary, A. E. Keati \ 
can Tube & Stamping Co., 471 Hancock Aver! I 
port Address at Stratfield Hotel on “Individ 
sus Socialism” by E. W. Carpenter, pres 
Houghton Co. 

Nov. 28, Atlanta section, secretary, E. A 
Building, Atlanta. Address at Town Hall, | 
Commerce, on “Diesel and Semi-Diesel Eng 
Small Steam Engines in Power Stations Up t 
by R. H. Cunningham, southern representat 
soll Rand Co., Birmingham 
Ames Iron Works, and W. H. 
Works. 


Brooks, 


Discussion by 
Davidson of |! 


Michigan Steel Corporation Will Build Sheet 
Mill 


The Michigan Steel Corporation has been orga! 
to build a sheet mill plant in the vicinity of Det 
to specialize in the manufacture of high-grad« 
bile body and fender sheets. It is incorporated 
the laws of New Jersey. It has opened tem} 
offices in the First National Bank Building, Det 
The officers of the company are as follows: Fr 
B. Lovejoy, Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., New York, 
man of the board; George R. Fink, formerly Ww" 
West Penn Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., president “ 
treasurer; Frank H. Jones, Worthington Pump & 
chinery Co., New York, vice-president; Herbert * 
Steele, formerly with the Newton Steel Co., Né 
Falls, Ohio, vice-president. Further announcetl 
more definite plans will be made within the nex! 
or ten days. 


Miners’ Wages Advanced 

The Oliver Iron Mining Co., United Stat 
subsidiary, has announced wage adjustmen 
for all employees retroactive to Oct. 1. Phi 
averages 20 per cent and affects over 12,000 
This is in line with advanees by other su 
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ae Living Wages 

a The Railroad Labor Board, in its decision in 
the maintenance of way case (Decision No. 1267, 
dated Oct. 21, 1922), made a definite statement 
ifs of its attitude to “the living wage” that has been 
gD ss "urged repeatedly upon the board. It distinguishes 
between “a living wage,” which it asserts it has 
: granted in all cases, and “‘the living wage” which 
has been defined by its proponents before the 
board as follows: ‘A wage which will support a 
family of five in health and reasonable comfort, 
such family being assumed to consist of a hus- 
band and wife and three dependent children 
under 16 years of age.’ 

The supporting opinion of the board points out 
Dyes that according to the 1920 census there was an 
ti average of 4.4 persons per family, not five, and 
mat that dependent children under 16 years of age 
to ' average 1.4 to a family, not three, also that for 

te each family there are 1.36 male workers, not one. 
1 e ‘ The opinion considers the full demand made 
i! by the employees’ representatives in this case, the 
one they claimed the board should endeavor to 
. work up to, and shows that on the basis of 1921 
‘s . revenue the would have a deficit of 
Bao «4 re $2,241,639,518, while the temporary demand, pro- 
posed as a sort of stepping stone, would give them 
Bra Sg, * - a deficit of $378,078,125. 
Po, a This matter of “the living wage” may also be 
ba considered from the broader viewpoint of the 
, entire country. We have not adopted a principle 
Py op that railroad employees, all things considered, 
eae. should be better paid than other workers. Wages 
my t represent in essence a distribution of the produc- 
t bs tion of the country. One receives wages in order 
that he may purchase his share of the goods and 
services that are available. As mentioned in 
THE IRON AGE of Oct. 19, in a discussion of the 
proportion received by the coal industry, the na- 
tional income may be assumed to be running at 
about 55 billion dollars, while there are about 
42,000,000 persons gainfully occupied. A fair 
distribution according to experience, likely to en- 
courage creative intelligence and promote prog- 
ress, is 70 to 75 per cent for wages and salaries 
and 25 to 30 per cent for capital and management, 
or, with 55 billion total, say 40 billion for wages 
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and salaries and 15 billion for 
agement. 

What has been called “the living wage” 
above $2,500, but taking that figure, to give it uni- 
formly to all those gainfully employed would be to 


capital and man- 


4 


make a payroll of 105 billion dollars. The money 
would be given and received for the purpose of be- 
ing spent. It would be impossible to buy the 
goods and service represented, because they do 
not exist. There would be merely disturbance 
and confusion. 

If workers are to receive more, if their stand- 
ard of living is to be advanced, and all will agree 
that it is desirable it should be, the prescription 
is obviously not to juggle with dollars but to 
make more goods and services available so that 
existing incomes will buy more. That is to be ac- 
complished by harder and more efficient work be- 
ing done. Whenever and wherever a question 
comes up for settlement that involves efficiency, 
the settlement should be in favor of efficiency. 
When the public generally comes to realize that 
advancing wages and salaries from 40 billions ' 
100 billions will not enable the recipients to bu) 
two and one-half times as much as the 40 billions 
have been buying, there will be a saner attitude 
toward this matter of “the living wage.” 


Yet another use for chromium has been de- 
veloped, it is reported from Sheffield, England. 
According to the London Jronmonger a new method 
of electroplating by the deposition of chromium 
on various metals has been perfected. For some 
years experiments have been under way in Ger- 
many and in England to find a plating solution 
from which chromium could be deposited electro- 
lytically. If the Sheffield claims are well foundec 
this new process is likely to be of considerable 
importance industrially and to modify present 
electroplating processes. It is evident that | be- 
cause chromium is a very hard metal, harder ' 
any of those now used for plating, its successful 
deposition on steel may mean a cheaper Sta! inless 
product or one less difficult to make and fabricate 
than stainless steel itself, at least in such forms 
as cutlery and ornamental objects. The succés* 
of the new process would add one more to 4 long 
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f uses which have conferred an unusual dis- 
tion upon chromium. 


Steel Institute Leadership 
rhe recent New York meeting of the American 
and Steel Institute brought out in strong 
that part of its work which has to do with 
yroduction of a literature of iron and steel 
works practice in the United States. More than 
once the comment has been made that the indus- 
has been fortunate in Judge Gary’s long- 
tinued relation to the institute as “dean of the 
faculty.” Judge Gary and his associated directors 
in the institute have the final word in making 
available the results of the excellent work on 
important metallurgical problems that are en- 
gaging their technical staffs. The engineering so- 
cieties, on the other hand, have a relatively small 
number of the leaders of the industry in their 
membership, and in the past the consent of execu- 
tives has not been always so easy to get, for the 
publication of results of research, as the con- 
ditional consent of operating men directly con- 
nected with the work. 

Most of the nine papers read at this last meet- 
ng of the institute bore on problems immediately 
exercising iron and steel manufacturers. The 
steel industry had been through the greatest coal 
strike in its history. Modern methods of mining 
coal and storage of bituminous coal—the latter 
question thrust to the front by proposals for 
curing the seasonal stagnation in coal mining— 
were treated by highly competent men. Fuel 
economies have been studied as never before, in 
view of high transportation cost and the high 
price of coal, jointly due to profiteering by miners 
ind operators. Hence the papers on liquid fuel 
n steel making, heating furnace performance in 
semi-finished steel, economic operation of steel 
works power plants, and thermal efficiency of the 
pen-hearth furnace. This last paper may be 
alled the American response, with its design for 
a proposed 100-ton open-hearth furnace, to the 
paper before the Iron and Steel Institute (London) 
last May, with which the author gave a design, 
also for a 100-ton furnace, based on the best 
tish practice. 

e status of the electric furnace in iron and 

‘eel refining, the steel requirements of the auto- 

motive industry, and the position of fluorspar 

mining in the United States were treated in papers 

which heaped up the measure of the most notable 

f iron and steel convention programs outside of 
nternational meeting. 

In its beginnings ten years ago the American 
‘ron and Steel Institute seemed to justify the 
rophecies that it would concern itself with the 
mmercial rather than the technical side of the 
‘ndustry. Thus there were papers on contract 
bligations, export trade, cost standardization. 
But such discussions are heard no more. The 
ite has found a place, and occupied it as no 
ganization has done, as a producer of the 
letailed and practically valuable literature 

f latter-day methods in the production of 
n and steel, 
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It may surprise some observers to learn that 
‘uxemburg is now more of a factor in the output 
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of steel in Europe than was the case before the 
war. Under the economic control of Germany in 
1913 that little country produced steel at the rate 
of 109,000 tons per month. In recent months the 
output has expanded until for June, July and 
August it averaged 125,400 tons. This exceeds the 
record of Belgium for the same period; for the first 
eight months the excess in favor of Belgium is 
very slight. The United States is the only other 
country that is now exceeding its 1913 rate of steel 
production. Before the war the Luxemberg iron 
and steel industry was swallowed up by Germany 
and operated for the greatest benefit of the Ger- 
man industry, particularly for its pig iron pro- 
duction. To-day, unhampered, it is practically on 
a footing with Belgium. 


Oxygen in Steel Metallurgy 

We may not have long to wait for a commercial 
test of the value of oxygen-enriched air in metal- 
lurgical operations. Announcement was made in 
THE IRON AGE last week that the Bureau of Mines 
plans for two lines of investigation of such an en- 
richment process, to learn whether it will in- 
crease the efficiency of smelting operations with 
the resultant production of metals at a lower cost 
and, perhaps, permit the use of lower grade ores. 
The blast furnace is to be one object of study. 

Cosmo Johns of Sheffield, England, recently 
discussed the same subject, his remarks appear- 
ing in abstract in another column. He says it is 
not pure oxygen that is required but an enrich- 
ment of the air to between 20 and 40 per cent of 
oxygen; “not pure oxygen in steel flasks but en- 
riched air in hundreds of tons.” Under such con- 
ditions he believes the modern blast furnace would 
undergo a startling change; that hot blast stoves 
would probably disappear; that the Bessemer con- 
verter would be rendered more efficient and the 
character of the process changed; that the low 
thermal efficiency of the open-hearth might be im- 
proved, and that it even might be worth while to 
make producer gas richer in carbon monoxide. 

The realization of these radical changes has 
been predicted before. The drawback has been 
the production of oxygen at a low enough cost. 
One object of the new research by the Bureau of 
Mines is to devise a way to produce highly oxy- 
genated air more economically. The original con- 
tentions of Dr. F. G. Cottrell and the late J. E. 
Johnson, Jr., may yet be realized. 


British Steel in Shipbuilding 


It is not generally realized to what extent the 
demand for steel for shipbuilding purposes controls 
the output of British steel plates and shapes. Dis- 
regarding such abnormal conditions as have ob- 
tained in the last two years, the records of several 
previous years, back as far as 1913, show 20 per 
cent or more of the total British output of steel 
used in the making of shipbuilding materials. In 
1913 it is estimated that 1,854,700 tons of steel 
was required for this purpose. This figure was 
exceeded in 1920, when, it is estimated, 1,963,700 
tons of ingots and castings went into shipbuilding 
material. 

Figures for other years are given in a compara- 
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tive table, which shows the great slump in steel de- 
mand for shipbuilding during the first two years of 
the war and the heavy increase in the years which 
followed. The table shows also that in 1921, during 
the period of light production of steel in Great 
Britain on account of strikes, more than 40 per 
cent of what was actually produced was used tor 


Steel Conswmed in British Shipbuilding 


British 
Vessels Output 
Launched, of Steel Proportion 
Gross Steel Ingots Ingots and Used in 
Register Required, Castings, Shipbuild’g, 
Year Tons Gross Tons Gross Tons Per Cent 
1913.. . 1,932,000 1,854,700 7,663,876 24.2 
1914..... 1,684,000 1,616,600 7,835,113 20.6 
SOR5 oo: 651,000 625,000 8,550,015 7.3 
Se 608,000 583,600 8,991,729 6.5 
BOLT. .0s0 BES 6C0 1,116,500 9,716,514 11.4 
1918. .. 1,384,000 1,328,600 9,539,439 13.9 
1919.. 1,620,000 1,555,200 7,894,000 19.7 
1920... 2,056,000 1,973,700 9,067,300 21.7 
ROR sc ees 1,538,000 1,476,500 3,625,800 40.7 
ROBE bac 500,000 480,000 2,612,200 18.0 


*First six months, estimate. 


shipbuilding purposes. The general average, over 
the period of 912 years, was 16.7 per cent. The 
figures, from a report of the United States assistant 
trade commissioner in London, deal with merchant 
shipping only. 

Comparative figures for the United States show 
far lower proportions of the steel output used for 
shipbuilding. Even with the tremendous American 
construction of merchant ships in 1918, 1919 and 
1920—construction which, in each of those three 
years, was greater than any other nation ever made 
in any year and in one of them (1919) greater than 
any other nation ever made in two years—only 7.6 
per cent of the American steel output was devoted 
to shipbuilding. The one year 1919 showed 11.3 per 
cent, the highest proportion in the history of steel 
ship construction in the United States. 


The Country as a Business Enterprise 

The greatest thing that was destroyed in Rus- 
sia was the business organization. Plants can be 
built or rebuilt, raw materials can be secured, 
workmen can be found or trained, provided there is 
adequate organization; but without organization 
nothing can be done. At the time of the armistice 
the United States had plants, workmen and mate- 
rials, but our greatest asset was our organization. 

We are not now using our organization to ad- 
vantage. Between some departments there is lack 
of co-operation, between others there is hostility 
if not actual strife. In view of the conditions in 
which civilization at this time has elected to live, 
it is right, it is not sordid, to consider this country 
as a business enterprise. 

Looking upon the country as a business enter- 
prise, we have these conditions: A part of the 
organization is complaining that there is not 
enough labor to do our work. A part of the organi- 
zation refuses to allow others to be employed to 
work for us, by our importing the goods they make. 
A part insists that the debts due the organization, 
partly by foreign governments to this Government, 
partly by foreign individuals to our traders and 
bankers, be paid eventually and be subject to in- 
terest meanwhile. A part insists that we must 
not accept, against interest or principal, the only 
thing that can be offered, which is goods. 

It is not necessary for the present argument to 
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take sides in that debate. Let the matter 
principal be ignored and only the annual in 
be considered. As indicated in what Tue [pox 
AGE has said on this subject, the total due us. py). 
lic and private, is not far from 20 billion do}jars. 
The annual interest would be nearer a billioy 

a half billion. Movement of securities, American 
or foreign, has been suggested, but such a process 
could not be kept up to meet interest require- 
ments indefinitely. By the same token, remission 
of interest for a time would represent merely 4 
postponement of settlement. . 

It is not necessary that at this present time 
any man or group of men decide how these diver- 
gent pulls should be harmonized—the complaint 
of labor scarcity, the unwillingness to import the 
products of labor, and the insistence that debts be 
paid when the only payment that can be offered js 
refused. We are not so quick as we once were to 
say that if anything is wrong the thing to do is to 
“pass a law.” Our experiences in the war and 
since have taught us that that process can be over- 
done, and we are rather more willing to let time and 
events work out our troubles than take our chances 
with more legislation. 

We have had reason to believe, moreover, that 
legislative expedients for correcting what is awry 
in our great business enterprise do not always 
represent the will of the majority. In a num- 
ber of respects we have control by organized 
minorities, seeking individual ends either through 
selfishness or lack of broad knowledge. We do 
not now realize as we should how many of these 
organized minorities there are. The American 
Federation of Labor is readily identified as one. 
The agricultural bloc is another. There are man) 
well organized propaganda agencies at work 
throughout the country and of these the Socialist 
minority is perhaps the most active. And wh) 
omit Congress itself? It is not in touch with the 
real business of the country, and has grown par- 
ticularly out of touch by the long sessions of these 
recent years. 
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Friendliness as a Factor in Extending Export 
Trade 


To the Editor: It has been said that Americal 
manufacturers in many instances have not apprecia-ed 
the factor of personal friendship in their foreign 
Henry H. Morse, chief of the Specialties Division 
Department of Commerce has said that the rel: ationsh] 
between the seller and the buyer in our overseas ba 
ness has passed from the realm of strict business ' 
that of friendly business. 

Business nowadays is conducted on a_ basis 
different from that of 20 years ago, even of 10 yea™ 
ago, and the evolution is still going on. A letter file . 
1900 tells the story of the change most striking 
Business letters used to be cold; the colder the 


very 


++ pr 
é 


apparently, the better it was considered by — 
Friendships, of course, counts for a great dea! it wa 
not often get orders in itself alone. But it as 


seller on a footing with the buyer, where he 
more apt to get the business than his compe! 
has failed to acquire this relationship. 

American manufacturers who occasionally 
among their trade abroad, whether in Europe 


tor wh 


rs 
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riea or the Far East, have learned this in relation 
foreign customers. The interchange of courtesies 
brings a complete change in the atmosphere of 
spondence. There is a friendly note in it. Each 
i to help the other. For example, a first hand 
arce of information to which a business house feels 
free to turn, perhaps as to business conditions or as to 
nding of a prospective customer, may be worth 
deal. Then, too, it is no small asset to have 


' y words spoken for the firm in another country 
Ww there may exist that indefinable something which 
separates business men of different nations. 

such business friendships must come naturally. 
At the same time one must appreciate the need of tak- 
ught. In this connection a paragraph of Mr. 
Morse’s article in Commerce Reports gives food for re- 


are human wherever we find them They like us 
lislike us, and usually they are ready to like us if 
hem the least encouragement. This can be done 
sion of friendship in a letter, or by sending a cable- 
the time of a catastrophe, or at a time of good 
Before the United States went into the war many 
inagers got much closer to their Italian customers 
ng congratulations when military victories were re- 
The same thing has been done by sending cable- 
nquiry regarding a customer’s safety at the time 
thquake or a tidal wave. In a less spectacular way 
may be shown by referring, after a considerable 
to personal items that have crept into a cus- 

! So simple a thing as a postal card mailed 
resort where an export manager is spending a 
cation is enjoyed by a customer in a foreign land 
souvenirs, the sending of a non-business letter 
not conniected in a business way with the manu 
end to draw the seller and the buyer closer 
As in all matters of etiquette, reason must rule 
ittentions of this kind are shown graciously, where 
genuine, the results are gratifying and permanent. 


lo attempt deliberately to establish such a contact 
with customers as a business policy would require more 
an a common amount of business and social tact in 
achieve results. That sort of thing must de- 
ut of actual good fellowship. But the easiest 
things is to compel a friendly wording of letters 
it an organization. An export manager 
t, any manager—would not be wasting the time 
looking over carefully the letters which go 
it from his subordinates and eliminating such man- 
is sometimes creep in, perhaps even to touch 

ymer on the raw. JOHN NELSON. 

Mass., Nov. 1, 1922. 
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Burning Mine Culm and Waste 


Editor: I am much interested in the article 
THE IRON AGE of Aug. 24, page 467, entitled “Burn- 
ng Mine Wastes” and giving description of a test from 
; w volatile fuel in pulverized form in a French 
; ant 
Your attention should be called to the fact that sim- 
ie] has been burned in pulverized form quite ex- 
n this country for the last two or three years, 
‘Sing practically dust and culm mine dirt, ete., from 
th coal. The largest equipment, which is sup- 
six Fuller pulverizing screen mills, is for 
00 and 600-hp. boilers of the water-tube type op- 
10,000-kw. electric power station. It has been 
sful operation over a year and a half and the 
ire so well satisfied that they contemplate 
= lid ‘nother similar plant in a different locality 
a , ‘also use the same class of fuel. The efficiency 
ind furnace of 80 per cent and over is main- 
aie “ined regularly, from the B.t.u. in the coal as fired, 
t wen oping 150 to 200 of boiler rating. 
tails given in your article are not altogether 





os and the statements are rather misleading 
a are clarified to such an extent as to make 
ce definite. For instance, in the fourth para- 
ws rp. 1 state that average evaporation per pound 
sat - 7.38 lb. of steam, which corresponds to an 
ae pr . ficiency of 82 per cent boiler and furnace. 


‘'guring backward, based on the B.t.u. in the coal of 
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10,728 per lb., 82 per cent boiler and furnace efficiency 
would give an evaporation of 9.06 lb. from and at 212 
deg. Fahr. On the other hand, if the evaporation you 
give as 7.38 lb. of steam is from and at 212 deg. Fahr., 
this would mean only 66 per cent boiler and furnace 
efficiency. As the feed water temperature during the 
test and the boiler pressure are not given, it is difficult 
to interpret correctly the figures given. 

If the statements could be elaborated to bring out 
the actual facts of the operating conditions, it would 
add to the value of the information given. 

FREDK. A. SCHEFFLER. 

Manager Power Department, Fuller Engineering Co 
New York, Sept. 19, 1922 


GERMAN PRICES JUMP HIGHER 


Advance Faster Than the Mark Falls—Wolff 


Trust Dealing with Moscow 
(By Cablegram) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Nov. 6.—Inflow of orders for 
steel is unchecked, but shortage of working capital 
locally hampers production. Only the sheet market is 
dull. Foundry iron No. 1 is now 83,994 m. per metric 
ton ($14.40 per gross ton at 111/l6c. per 100 m.). 
Ingots are 96,700 m. ($16.58); bars, 132,000 m. (1.0le. 
per lb.); thin sheets, 196,000 m. (1.50c. per Ib.). 

Otto Wolff trust has signed the Moscow agreement 
creating a metal trading corporation in which the 
Soviet State is a partner. The trust undertakes to 
grant wares credit to the extent of £750,000 ($3,345,- 
000) and a further £500,000 ($2,230,000) loan to the 
Russian State. 

[The prices quoted above may be compared with 
those of mid-October given on page 1256. They re- 
place 40,176 m. ($9.70) for foundry iron on Oct. 23; 
59,470 m. ($14.35) for ingots; 81,200 m. (0.94c. per 
lb.) for steel bars, and 120,680 m. (1.40c. per lb.) for 
thin sheets. Attention is directed, further, to the table 
on page 1021, Oct. 19, showing the principal changes 
in these four products since April 1.] 


The Gregg Pump Co., Kansas City, Mo., is moving 
to Kalamazoo, Mich., and has leased with privilege to 
purchase a building, owned by Fred J. Crockett, of the 
Star Brass Works. The structure contains about 12,500 
sq. ft. of floor space and is being entirely overhauled 
to house the new industry. Walter S. Gregg, president 
of the concern, expects to be running by Dec. 1 and will 
employ at the outset from 30 to 40 men. 


COMING MEETINGS 


November 


National Personne! Association. Nov. &, 9 and 10 
Annual convention, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey Street, New York, 
managing director. 

Machine Tool Section of the National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association. Nov 21 
Fall meeting, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 
Thomas A. Fernley, 505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
secretary 

National Founders’ Association. Nov. 22 and 23 
Fall meeting, Hotel Astor, New York. J. M. Taylor 
29 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, secretary. 


December 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Dec. 4 to 8&8, inclusive Annual meeting, Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York Calvin W tice, secretary. 

National Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering. Dec. 7 to 13, inclusive. Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. 
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IMPORTS GREATEST IN 30 YEARS 


More Than 76,000 Tons of Iron and Steel, Includ- 
ing 46,839 Tons of Pig lron 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 7.—The rush to get imports into 
American ports before the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
act went into effect at midnight, Sept. 21, is plainly 
reflected in the official figures. They show that from 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 21, inclusive, imports of iron and steel 
products reached the comparatively large volume of 
76,393 gross tons, valued at $4,835,887, as comrared 
with only 12,825 tons valued at $2,127,895 for the entire 
month of September 1921. The figures presented for 
September this year cover only the period up to Sept. 
21, because that marks the end of the Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff law. The next figures on imports will cover 
the remaining period in September, together with im- 
ports for October. 

As was to be expected, the most interesting import 
figures in September related to pig iron and ferroman- 
ganese. Imports of pig iron totaled 46,839 tons while 
imports of ferromanganese totaled 10,718 tons for the 
three-week period. For the nine months ending Sept. 
21 imports aggregated 301,987 tons, valued at $30,566,- 


739. Of these imports, 109,171 tons consisted of pig 


Steel in Tons 
Nine Months 
Ending September 
September Cm NA — 
1921 1922¢ 1921 
Ferromanganese ; 804 6,605 
Ferrosilicon ie 633 3,883 
Pig iron.. 20,527 
Scrap - 28.946 
Steel bars.. 1,955 
Bar iron. 1,375 
Structural steel...... 550 
Billets, without alloys 
All other billets 
Steel rails ee 
Sheets and plates 
Tin and terne plates 
Wire rods 


Imports of Iron and Gross 


if 


1 
4 
v 
238 
8 


ROM -7 


l 
| 
l 
8 
0 
4 
,554 
,705 
s ,866 
1,891 425 
313 2,230 


562 302 


Or 


= OO et oe OT 


CISCIiLOCISCIa 
bo 


88,388 < 987 
366,744 


Total i asd - 7 12,825 
Manganese ore and oxide 10,402 


46,869 
*To Sept. 21 only 


Imports of Iron Ore by Countries in Gross Tons 


Nine Months Ending 
*September, 1922 
39,936 
219.808 

1,754 
210,520 
190,400 


*September, 1922 
eee a 11,739 
Sweden 33,856 
Canada . ; 346 
Cuba 22.000 
Other countries 59,897 


Total 127,838 662,418 


*To Sept 21 only 
Sources of Imports of Ferromanganese and Pig 
Iron in September, 1922, up to and Including 
Sept. 21, and Principal Sources for Nine 
Months to Sept. 21 


Pig Tron 
September, 1922 


Value 


Nine Months 
Gross Tons 
selgium 12.448 § 225,550 32,037 
France 2,100 41,755 4,369 
Sweden ... 29 989 308 
Mngland 11,471 291,222 29,185 
Scotland 19,600 385,790 29,617 
Canada 1,191 33,044 3,195 
Germany 1,516 


Gross Tons 


46,839 $979,350 
I eTrromanganese 
September, 1922 Ni 
Gross Tons Value 
Germany .... 300 $17,958 575 
Norway ...... 25 1,483 25 
7 


ne Months, 


Gross Tons 


Sweden 2 
Mngland ; 10,301 
COMOGR .cccse 90 


1,019 25 
578,047 70,4 
6,096 90 


10,718 $604,603 


iron and 72,011 tons consisted of ferromanganese. The 
greatest import movement of pig iron in September was 
from Scotland, the shipments from that country being 
19,600 tons. With Belgium and England ranking sec- 
ond and third, respectively, pig iron tonnages from 
these countries, in the order named, were 12,448 and 
11,471 tons. Imports of ferromanganese from England 
in September amounted to 10,301 tons out of the total 
movement of 10,718 tons. 

The imports of iron and steel in September were the 
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largest in over 30 years, were greatly in excess 
per cent of the export movement and represen 
increase of about 52 per cent over the impo: 
August, which totaled 50,050 tons. 

Manganese ore imports likewise showed a sha 
crease and totaled 46,869 tons, valued at $347.91) 
movement of this ore being 30 tons in excess of 
iron movement in September. Imports of iron 
September totaled 127,838 tons. 


Distribution of Iron and Steel Exports 


Canada, taking 41,417 tons, or nearly 30 px 
of the total September exports of iron and stee! 
the United States, had a long lead over Japan, 
stood second, with 22,328 tons. Specific destina 
for 122,698 tons, shown in the table, show that 
tons, or 62 per cent, went to the Western Hemisp 
(19,676 tons to South America) and 46,778 tons 
Eastern Hemisphere (35,403 tons to Asia). 

The following are the chief countries of destinat 
of September steel exports, stated in gross tons: 
Canada 
Japan 
Cuba 
Mexico 
srazil 
China ates ae 
United Kingdom... 4,306 
Chile mineseiecn 
Argentina .. ; 4,145 
Chosen (Korea) 3,4 


India 
Australia 
Colombia 
Philippine 
Peru 
Rumania 
Venezuela 
Hong Kong ; 
sritish South Africa 
03 Panama 


22,328 
7,656 
6,193 
6,133 
5,689 


Islands 


To Make Test Runs on Synthetic Pig Iron 


The Hartford Electric Light Co. has arranged to 
operate the plant of the Connecticut Electric 
Co., Inc., Hartford, for a test run on synthetic pig iron. 
This process consists in converting steel scrap into gray 
iron by increasing the carbon content and at the same 
time refining the iron by the elimination of impurities, 
so that a very high quality of pig iron is produced. 
The Connecticut Electric Steel Co. produced all of the 
pig iron used in its foundry in this manner during the 
war. 

The object of this test is to determine the commer- 
cial possibilities of the process under local conditions. 
On account of the high freight rate which must be paid 
by purchasers of pig iron and also the large quantities 
of suitable steel scrap available in Hartford and vicin- 
ity, it is thought that it will be possible to produce pig 
iron of analysis superior to the blast furnace product 
at a price to compete with the delivered cost of blast 
furnace pig. 

Arrangements have been made with several local 
foundries to send molds to the steel plant into which 
the molten refined iron will be poured direct, without 
first casting into pigs and remelting. This will enable 
these foundries to determine the value of the electric 
furnace process as a means of producing special high 
quality iron for particular purposes. 

During this test run practically all grades of pig 
iron will be made, for with the electric furnace process 
it is possible to vary the percentage of carbon, silicon 
manganese, phosphorus and sulphur almost at will and 
to produce pig iron of the usual foundry grades. 

In connection with this test the Hartford Electr 
Light Co. is anxious to co-operate with any foundries 
that have any problems requiring a special analysis 
of pig iron. 


Steel 


A special crane, built by the Industrial Works, Bay 
City, Mich., for the Virginia Railway, is probab yt 
largest machine of its type in the world. It is kno‘ 
as a type Z and its capacity with outriggers extene 
is 400,000 lb. at a radius of 17% ft. Without the us 
of jack beams, the main hoist will lift 85,000 !b., whve 
the auxiliary hoist will lift 60,000 lb. at a rac 
24 ft. 


is 


Robert C. Sweatt, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., is = 
market for one set of Traylor crushing rolls, or ¢ ite 
lent, 36 x 16 in., feed 1% in. to crush to % In, max!" 











| Forty-Three 
| Years’ Expe- 
| rience as a Buyer 
of Iron and Steel 





teel, Arthur W. Glessner, Chi- 
ago, has an experience paralleled 
y few men in American business. His 
surchase dates back to May 12, 


(): ER 43 years a buyer of iron and 


1879, when he was in the employ of N. 
Hawkins & Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of elevator buckets used for handling 
grain, sand and other materials. Since 


that time, many changes have taken 

ice in the iron and steel industry, and the names of 
numerous producers and sellers, familiar in past dec- 
ides, are now mere memories; yet, singularly enough, 
h mpany with which Mr. Glessner placed his first 
order was Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

\t the time of his initiation into the purchasing pro- 
fession, Mr. Glessner was a stripling of 18, fresh from 
Elizabeth, a hamlet near Galena, Ill., where he was 
orn on April 30, 1861. To-day after 43 years, he is 
the largest buyer of light sheets in Chicago and the 
West and at the same time is one of the leading manu- 
acturers of hot air furnaces and stove and furnace 
sheet metal supplies in the United States. His connec- 
tion with the Hawkins company lasted only a year and 
i half, after which he became a member of the partner- 
ship of Thornburgh & Glessner, its successor. In 1886, 
he participated in the organization of the Excelsior 
Steel Furnace Co., of which he became secretary. Four 
years later, in 1890, he bought out his associates and 
ver since that time has been president. 

When asked what change in the iron and steel in- 

try he regarded as the most important from the 

of view of a purchasing agent, he replied: 

“Without a doubt the most revolutionary change 

the terms of sale. For years the buyer was 

given almost unlimited time in which to liquidate his 
uunts. When the United States Steel Corporation 
vas formed, however, it inaugurated a policy of selling 
it 50 days net with two per cent off for cash in 10 days, 
nd as a result of this step the iron and steel business 
iay on a cash basis. Another important develop- 
almost co-incident with the change in terms of 

, was the placing of mill business on a strict car- 

basis. It was formerly the common practice of 
to solicit small orders, pool them into a carload 
fipment, and consign the car to one of the group of 


Car Service at Youngstown Shows Improve- 
ment 


UNGSTOWN, Nov. 7.—Aside from curtailment this 
the Niles sheet plant of the Republic Iron & 
, Schedules of Mahoning Valley iron and steel 
vroperties are moving forward with little change. The 
ompany was compelled to reduce the number 
sheet mills at Niles from 16 to 8, because 
tion produced by heavy accumulation. This 
in production will enable the railroads to 
‘y part of the accumulated output, after which 
t will again resume on a normal! basis. 
nch line is now being built to connect this plant 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and it will then 
service from two trunk line carriers. 
er respects, car supply for Valley industries 
ially improved the past month. The Youngs- 
t & Tube Co. has virtually no accumulation, 
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A. W. GLESSNER 
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W. GLESSNER, Chi- 
e cago, tells of changes 
in methods which have 
come in recent years, nu- 
merous changes in char- 
acter of products. 


/ 





buyers, who after unloading his por- 
tion of the lading, would permit the 
remainder to be distributed among the 
other customers. This practice, though 
strongly entrenched, was abandoned, 
with the consequence that the accept- 
ance of less than carload business for 
mill shipment is now the exception.” 

In discussing the numerous changes 
which have taken place in the character 
of the products rolled by the mills, Mr. Glessner 
pointed out that his purchases of iron antedated those 
of steel. His first order called for galvanized iron 
sheets. Iron sheets have been long since largely sup- 
planted by steel sheets; yet such terms as “sheet iron” 
and “galvanized iron,” harking back to the old days, 
are still used by the sheet metal trade in referring to 
present-day steel products. Because of his large con- 
sumption of sheets, Mr. Glessner has been a close 
student of the quality of mill products and has the 
distinction of introducing into this country the produc- 
tion of a special grade of sheets previously made only 
in Europe. For years he had noted that there was 
a loss of from five to ten per cent in wasters in making 
stove and furnace pipe elbows out of black sheets. He 
was therefore much interested when, upon a visit to 
Germany some 16 years ago, he was shown a one-pass 
sheet of such ductility that it insured the elimination 
of this loss. Upon his return to the United States, he 
induced a leading steel manufacturer to make a similar 
grade of sheets and to this day it is known as “Glessner 
special” in recognition of what he did to introduce it in 
this country. This sheet has an even blue color in con- 
trast with the almost iridescent appearance of the ordi- 
nary black sheet. Practically all American sheet mills 
now roll such sheets under various trade names. 

Mr. Glessner has the habits of mind of a purchasing 
agent and when asked his views regarding the reported 
impending mergers of independent steel makers, he 
replied: 

“As a buyer, I naturally prefer many competing 
mills, as it gives one a wider market in which to trade. 
Drawing upon my experience as a manufacturer, how- 
ever, I can see that the consolidations will result in 
economies in production which cannot fail to accrue to 
the benefit of users.” 


and President James A. Campbell states that while 
transportation is not yet normal, it shows material bet- 
terment. Motive equipment is still inadequate. Large 
numbers of new cars are being built and many are be- 
ing repaired, so that the car supply is being improved 
in this respect. Many new cars will be delivered to 
the rai‘roads and to private owners between now and 
the end of the year, states Mr. Campbell. 


Judge Elbert H. Gary was awarded the Louis 
Livingston Seaman Medal by the Safety Institute of 
America at a luncheon given by Arthur Williams, 
president of the institute, at the Bankers’ Club in New 
York, on Nov. 2, in Judge Gary’s honor. The medal 
was awarded in recognition of conspicuous achieve- 
ment in the conservation of human life in his capacity 
as leader of the recent New York safety week cam- 
paign. 
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Judge Gary Defends Pittsburgh Basing Plan 


Tells Examiner of Federal Trade Commission That Chaos 
Would Result if There Were No System of Figuring 
Prices—Hearing Continued at Washington 


BY L. W. MOFFETT 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 6—With the utmost frankness, 
Chairman Elbert H. Gary appeared here to-day and 
testified in connection with the Pittsburgh base hear- 
ing before Examiner J. W. Bennett, the commission’s 
attorneys being K. E. Steinhauer and G. S. Burr. 
Representing counsel for the Steel Corporation are 
C. A. Severance and W. W. Corlett. Accompanying 
Judge Gary were controller W. J. Filbert and F. R. 
Sites, secretary to Mr. Gary. 

The direct examination of Judge Gary was con- 
ducted by Mr. Steinhauer. The line of his questions 
indicated that he is seeking to show that the Steel Cor- 
poration dominates the steel market and makes its prices 
and uses the Pittsburgh base as a device to this end. 
The testimony of Judge Gary was clear and was 
pointed, holding that the suggestion of its powers is 
without justification. In substance, the contention of 
Judge Gary was that the Pittsburgh base can operate 
only when there is an equality as between supply and 
demand or the latter is greater than the former, and 
that when business is poor it is merely theoretical. 

Attorney Steinhauer asked Judge Gary the reason 
the Federal Trade Commission had difficulty in getting 
certain information from the steel trade. 


Sharp Competition 


“You must remember the members of the iron and 
steel industry have very sharp competition all the 
time and they do not furnish to each other the details 
of the business required, as they might affect com- 
petition,” replied Judge Gary. “You have no trouble 
I think or the governmental departments have no 
trouble to get figures which express the total of any 
feature of business. But they might have difficulty 
in getting figures which might be of benefit to one 
competitor to the prejudice of another competitor. 
The Federal Trade Commission, I think as a rule, 
has been able to secure without hindrance and with 
a good deal of aid the figures which are pertinent and 
which are withheld from general circulation among the 
iron and steel people. Of course I do not know exactly 
what you refer to now and perhaps it would not make 
any difference if I did know. I think the Federa! 
Trade Commission as a rule has commended the Steel 
Corporation particularly because of the information 
which it has furnished from time to time. I know 
during the war members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, members of the War Industries Board and 
other Government departments expressed satisfaction 
at what we had done in furnishing figures for Govern- 
ment purposes.” 


Information Delayed 


Mr. Steinhauer then said the commission has ‘been 
unable to get certain information from the Carnegie 
Steel Co., and wanted to know why submission of the 
information had been delayed. 

“Well, I would criticize any man, or any officer, or 
any corporation for unreasonably delaying to give con- 
sideration to a small request,” replied Judge Gary. 
“T can’t answer your question, as I do not know just 
what was involved, but it is a fact that the Steel Cor- 
poration reserves the right to pass on these questions 
of policy. Sometimes the subsidiary company may not 
know how far reaching the inquiry may be and it may 
be our fault. I remember only a very short time ago 
a question reached me for final decision concerning the 
furnishing of data and the decision was not in favor of 
furnishing it. So there has been some doubt. Now 
when the company furnishes for general distribution 
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information as to how much of any product is fu: 
in a particular State or location it is giving ; 


petitor a knowledge of decided advantage to him. | 
do not believe there is any complaint that the Stee! 
Corporation is not pretty liberal in giving access to its 
works, to Americans and foreigners alike. In fact, | 
think we are very reasonable in that respect, but there 


are times that we may have been slow or doubtfy 
I presume this might be admitted. Anyhow, we try 
to carry on our business in a business-like way.” 

Speaking of the alleged ability of the Carnegie Ste 
Co., before organization of the Steel Corporatio: 
compete in the Chicago district because of the use of 
the Pittsburgh base, Mr. Steinhauer asked how 
could do it. 

“Any company could go into any district and sell 
what surplus it had provided it could meet the market,” 
the witness answered. “There is always the questior 
of supply and demand and the cost of producing and 
delivering.” 

Competition in Early Days 

Expanding this thought Judge Gary continued: 
“In those early days the Carnegie Steel Co. had a de- 
cided advantage from the other days and it would sell 
often at whatever price it could get in competition with 
another company, with a view to driving the other com- 
pany out of business. It was a method of the old 
regime. It is impossible to say what a large or very 
prosperous company will not do to keep its mills filled.” 

He said that steel companies sometimes did and 
sometimes they did not charge the Pittsburgh base in 
the old days, as always has been and is now the case 

“This Pittsburgh basis existed for the purposs 
establishing a quotation price, fixing a quotation price,” 
Judge Gary explained. “It was adhered to or not, de- 
pending upon whether the law of supply and demand 
justified it and that depended upon whether business was 
good or poor, upon whether there was enough steel manu 
factured in the western district to supply the trad 
Trading in steel is like the trading in anything els 
The seller of steel and the buyer of steel have to mak« 
bids and contracts depending upon what the genera 
market is and they both like some place for fixing th 
price. Otherwise there would be chaos. Take for in- 
stance the price of wheat, quoted on a Chicago basis 


Seme Misunderstanding 


Judge Gary said he thought that there has ¢ 
some misunderstanding as to what the Pittsburgh bast 
means in practice. He referred to producing capacity 
and said it changes in various places. The cost of pro- 
duction has changed in a great many places, it Was 
pointed out, and a great many circumstances av 
changed. All the time, it was said, the question settles 
down to what price the seller is willing to sell at if he 
has anything to sell, and what the buyer is willin 
buy at if he wants to buy. 

“That is a general statement, but nevertheless !¢ } 
a fundamental statement as I understand it,” was added 

“Generally have you quoted prices on the Pittsburg? 
basis?” asked Mr. Steinhauer. 

“I would say generally as I understand it w 


mat 
ps more 


quoted prices on a Pittsburgh base and perhaj 


go ti 
~ 


have 


than the average steel company we have sold on ° 
Pittsburgh base,” was the reply, “but when bus! gm 
dull the Steel Corporation has absorbed part oF ** 
freight, to a greater or less extent, to secure Dusine’™ 
and I believe that at least many of the competitors "4" 
absorbed a greater part.” _— 


Judge Gary was asked if any discriminatio! 





ive 
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made in price by the Steel Corporation as between con- 
syumers of its products. 


‘| would say that between customers there is not any 
imination except depending upon quantities,” he 

ed. “But I believe in the practice that in all these 
the Steel Corporation to a substantial extent re- 

; its prices, or at least absorbs part of the freight 
der to get the business after it has found that it 

was necessary. Now I must admit, however, in making 
‘fat statement that I am not sufficiently familiar with 
t business in detail, to be positive just what the prac- 

I know what our general practice is. I know 

» are times when a very large contract has been 


offered and some reductions of prices have been made. 


| think that has been justifiable.” 


Maintaining Pittsburgh Base 


Mr. Steinhauer wanted to know the ability of the 
steel trade to maintain the Pittsburgh base plan. 

[In times of stress, Judge Gary said, the law of supply 
and demand will not permit the use of the Pittsburgh 
base, except as a basis for quotations for the buyer and 
for the seller to go by. He expressed the opinion that 
the Pittsburgh base prior to 1895 came more from 
speech in the trade rather than any actual practice. He 
pointed out that it is the effort of the Steel Corporation 
to stabilize prices as far as it can so that they shall 
be neither too high nor too low. He said he knew that 
there were times when they were too high and the Stee! 
Corporation sold below its competitors. As business 
became dull, he said, speaking of a period after the 
war, competitors sold below the cost of production, and 
speaking of 1921 he said the Steel Corporation was 
forced to reduce prices to the low point to meet com- 
petition and to reduce wages. He also recited the fact 
that Steel Corporation prices were held down through 
1919 and 1920 below those of competitors. Mr. Stein- 
hauer wanted to know if in that instance and in 1921 
the independents or the Steel Corporation were follow- 
ing the law of supply and demand. Judge Gary said 
the independents followed it, but could not reach it. 
He concluded that there were times when the seller 
took advantage of location of its plant, but when com- 
pared with what the purchaser does when the demand 
exceeds the supply, it is nothing to speak of.” 


Not Guilty of Wrong Doing 


“I deny,” said Judge Gary, emphatically, “that our 
orporation uses the Pittsburgh base or any other rule 
‘f trade unconscionably and with a view to seeking 
advantage over our customers which is not fair and 
right. I do not think that, if that had been our policy, 
we would have been allowed by the Supreme Court to 
‘ive and we ought not to have.” 

Mr. Steinhauer, adverting once more to the law of 
supply and demand, attempted to show that the Car- 
negie Steel Co. in 1921 was able to sell steel in the 
Chicago district at $7.60 more, based on the freight rate 
of 38c. per lb. on plates, shapes and bars over the 
Pittsburgh price, despite the fact that the industry 
lepressed and Gary plants operating at low 


idge Gary said there were a number of things that 


might enter into such a situation and while he denied 
iowWledge of the matter, said such things as mainte- 
nance of heavier operations of the Carnegie Steel Co. 


Would mean a lower cost, that the law of supply and 


s subject to temporary interruptions and its 
operations delayed until the real market is found. Then 

« gave the following definition of this law: 
“The law of supply and demand includes the ability 
‘nd willingness of one to sell at a certain price and 
ty and willingness of another to buy at that 
Of course, if a producer has a larger quantity 
‘e can sell, the supply is large and his willingness 
©) increased. If the proposed purchaser is anxious 
'y and use a very large quantity for immediate de- 
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livery, of course he is willing to buy at a greater price. 
It is a meeting of minds. If for any reason one is com- 
pelled to act and is not left free, then to a corresponding 
extent the law of supply is temporarily suspended or 
modified.” 


Duluth and Chicago Plants 


Judge Gary said that the steel industry would not 
have established plants at Duluth, Minn., Chicago and 
other places had it not been for the Pittsburgh base. 
He pointed out that the producers knew that they could 
get the Pittsburgh price plus the freight differential for 
their product in normal times when the demand is as 
great as the supply. He stated, therefore, that if it 
had not been for the Pittsburgh base, consumers would 
have had to pay the Pittsburgh plus price anyhow. More- 
over, he stated that on the average the district con- 
sumers in Chicago pay no more on the whole than 
those in, Pittsburgh. Stressing the point that the Steel 
Corporation bends its energies toward the stabilization 
of the steel industry when it can, Judge Gary said that 
conditions in that industry have improved since the 
incorporation of the Steel Corporation because it has 
had a stabilizing influence. 

Previously Judge Gary, in reply to a question by Mr. 
Steinhauer, said that 85 to 90 per cent of the cost of 
production in the steel industry from the raw to the fin 
ished products is in labor. He declared that wages can- 
not be reduced, owing to the high cost of living. The 
value of property of the Steel Corporation was placed 
at $2,250,000,000. He stated that it is not making any 
great profits but that conditions are improving and 
adjusting themselves. He expressed the belief that the 
Pittsburgh base is an element of stability for all con- 
cerned, including both the producers and the consumers. 

Mr. Steinhauer tried to get the witness to state the 
relation between the cost of production at the Gary and 
the Pittsburgh mills. Judge Gary said that this de- 
pended upon a number of conditions which are change- 
able. The Gary mills, he said, were new about 10 years 
ago and he believed at the time costs were reasonable 
and fair and in some lines lower than in Pittsburgh. 
All things being equal, however, he said that he be- 
lieved Pittsburgh could at least take care of itself 
to-day and possibly produce at a lower cost than Gary. 
This answer was surrounded by a number of conditions 
such as markets, equipments, capacity of operations, 
etc. 

Judge Gary was excused at 3.30 o’clock so that he 
could return to his home and will be recalled for further 
direct examination on Wednesday, Nov. 15. It is under- 
stood that testimony will be given to-morrow by John 
A. Penton, president Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
publisher of the Jron Trade Review. Among other 
witnesses called for this week is William G. Gray of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, who is scheduled to 
appear Friday. It is the purpose of the Commission to 
conclude the taking of direct testimony some day next 
week, after which the Steel Corporation will present its 
side of the proceedings. 


Mr. Findley’s Testimony 


A. I. Findley, editor of THE IRON AGE, the first wit- 
ness called at the present proceeding, testified on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 1. He was questioned by Attorney Stein- 
hauer on behalf of the Federal Trade Commission as to 
the reliability of quotations carried in THE IRON AGE. 
Mr. Findley pointed out that iron and steel contracts 
are based on quotations carried in THE IRON Age and 
Attorney Severance made the observation that THE 
IRON AGE is highly regarded in the trade. The manner 
of gathering market and other news, its accuracy and 
the method of arriving at the quotations given in THE 
IRON AGE were explained by Mr. Findley, it being made 
clear that market information is gathered and prepared 
by a staff specially trained in the work, and that the 
sources of such information are both buyers and sellers. 
Attorney Steinhauer submitted in evidence statements 
from prominent steel men as to the standing of THE 
IRON AGE in the trade and its acceptance as an author- 
ity. The attorney for the commission also put into the 
record an elaborate compilation of articles from THE 
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IRON AGE since 1873, when the Pittsburgh Base was 
said to have been established. The material consisted 
of various news articles as well as editorial comment. 
Apparently it was incorporated in the record to show 
price trends, trade practices and market developments. 


Conditions in Sheet and Tin Plate Trade 


On the following day, Thursday, the witness was 
J. I. Andrews, general manager of sales, American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. The evidence 
brought out by the questions of Mr. Steinhauer dealt 
almost exclusively with matters that now are well 
known trade history. The commission had asked for 
correspondence and other official records of the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and without raising any issue 
as to the authority of the commission to obtain this 
material, it was freely offered by Mr. Andrews. His 
evidence consisted of description of conditions in the 
sheet and tin plate industry, particularly during and 
since the war. Mr. Steinhauer asked and was told re- 
garding prices, production, contracts, etc., some of the 
information being based on the records in the files of 
the company. Where he was called upon to do so, Mr. 
Andrews elaborated on subjects that were brought up. 
When asked about the differences in the prices of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., and those of inde- 
pendent producers during 1919 and 1920, Mr. Andrews 
pointed out that the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
adhered to the schedule of prices adopted in March, 
1919, which had been prepared by a committee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, with the idea of con- 
tinuing fixed prices that had been instituted during the 
war upon the initiative of the Government. The Gov- 
ernment, however, not desiring to continue the policy 
of price fixing, the trade itself adopted the schedule 
referred to. But as demand increased and the market 
became strong, independent producers’ prices were ad- 
vanced, while the Steel Corporation subsidiaries con- 
tinued maintaining the schedule of prices that had been 
drawn up by the Iron and Steel Institute committee. 
Mr. Andrews referred to 1921 as being probably the 
most acutely competitive year in the history of the 
sheet and tin plate industries. Asked to explain certain 
correspondence between his office and salesmen of his 
company regarding prices, Mr. Andrews said that never 
in 25 years had he heard so much misinformation as 
during the first nine months of 1921. 


The Irregular Market of 1921 


“T insisted,” said Mr. Andrews, “that our own people 
should present facts only and that they should run down 
these reports whenever possible. I was trying to sta- 
bilize our own salesmen more than anything else.” He 
said that he knew that competitors were selling below 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and judged they 
were underselling it during a part of the year men- 
tioned by a maximum of $5 per ton, this being particu- 
larly true, it was pointed out, from April to November. 
Prices, Mr. Andrews said, were on a Pittsburgh basis. 
Mr. Steinhauer asked Mr. Andrews how the Pittsburgh 
district railroad rates had been fixed. Mr. Andrews re- 
plied that he did not think they had been “fixed” in 
any way, except by the railroads themselves. Inquiry 
was made of Mr. Andrews as to the relative production 
of sheets in Ohio and Pennsylvania. Mr. Andrews re- 
plied that without looking up the records he could not 
say positively which State produced the greater ton- 
nage. “Why, then,” inquired Mr. Steinhauer, “should 
there be a Pittsburgh basing point on sheets and not 
such a basing in Ohio?” 

“T will answer that question by asking another,” 
replied Mr. Andrews. “If there should be an Ohio 
basing point, where in Ohio would it be?” 

Attorney Steinhauer asked Mr. Andrews about pro- 
posed changes of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
relating to differentials and extras. Mr. Andrews re- 
plied that they applied largely to pickled sheets and 
finishes that cost more now than they did when the 
present differentials and extras were established. He 
said he was sure that some of the changes made by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. would not be the 
same as those of its competitors. Activities of the 
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National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Ma: 
turers were taken up by Mr. Steinhauer, and M : 
drews pointed out that the American Sheet 
Plate Co. is not a member of the association, 
familiar with its statistical studies and other 
takings, such as those relating to the improve: 
practice of manufacture. 


Sheet Bars from Gary to Pittsburgh 


Speaking of the exceptional activity of th 
industry in 1920, Mr. Andrews said that for t} 
and only time in history the American Sheet 
Plate Co. was unable to get sheet bars from it 
company, the Carnegie Steel Co., in the Pittsburg} 
district, and had to obtain them from the Gary, Ind. 
plant of the Illinois Steel Co. He said that the Amer 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. had to bear the 
freight on the sheet bars; that is, the differen 
tween the freight paid on shipments from the Ca 
plant in the Pittsburgh district and the freight p 
shipments from Gary. He said that on an average th 
excess was $4 per ton. Adverting to present-day 
ditions, Mr. Andrews said that the Elwood, Ind.. ; 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is obtaining 
sheet bars from the Duluth, Minn., plant of the Ste 
Corporation. This extraordinary movement of semi 
finished material is due, he pointed out, to the short- 
age of coal at the Gary plant from which sheet baz 
for Elwood ordinarily are obtained. The freight rat 
from Duluth is $6.03 per gross ton, while from Gary 
is $2.53. Mr, Andrews was cross-examined by Attor- 
ney Corlett, who had the witness develop more fully 
some of the points brought out by Mr. Steinhauer 


The Sheet and Tin Plate Association 


Testimony was given Friday by Charles O. Hadly, 
general manager of sales, Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Co., Philadelphia, and President W. S. Horner of the 
National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers. Their evidence related largely to the ac- 
tivities of the association. Official association rec- 
ords were presented by Mr. Horner at the request of 
the commission, Mr. Hadly, whose company is a mem- 
ber of the association, submitted records from the com- 
pany files. The testimony, like that of Mr. Andrews, 
was almost entirely devoted to conditions in the trade, 
which are well known and which were currently pub- 
lished. Attorney Corlett objected to certain portions 
of the testimony as being irrelevant, but these wer 
admitted by the examiner with the understanding that 
the attorney for the commission should connect the 
evidence with the issue involved in the case. (or 
respondence of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., sent 
and received, was read, and its significance inquired 
into by the commission attorney. Attorney Severance 
asked Mr. Hadly if there was any collusion as to prices 
of sheets among members of the association. Mr 
Hadly replied that there was none. 

Mr. Horner said that his association operated 


a clearing house for the exchange of trade informa 
tion. Its membership is composed of manufacturers 
who represent from 60 to 65 per cent of the sheet ste 
production. It was stated that the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., which is not a member of the asso 
ciation, produces about 30 per cent of the sheet outpu' 


Chicago Building Increases 
Permits were issued in Chicago in October f e i 
buildings fronting 34,794 ft. and costing $14,996,’ "; 
as compared with 924 permits fronting 28,067 and 
costing $12,263,100, issued in September. The Vetove 
record also exceeded that of October, 1921, when >" 
permits were issued covering 26,481 ft. of frontage 


m7 On 


involving a cost of $10,457,250. 


The Double Drive Truck Co., formerly located 
Chicago, has moved to Benton Harbor, Mich., havil 
purchased the Mandel plant. Machinery and t on 
being installed and production is expected to b ag 
way in a few weeks. This company manufactures 


1% and 38-ton Pulmor trucks. 
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WOULD CHECK DECLINE 


Sellers in Youngstown District Firmer in Making 


Quotations 


YOUNGSTOWN, Nov. 7.—Efforts of major Valley in- 
trial interests to stem the downward tide of steel 
es are being noted. Feeling prevails among dis- 
interests that there is a heavy unsatisfied demand 

for their products which is being held in abeyance 


through expectation of lower prices. Coal prices, too, 


showing higher tendencies, and quotations to in- 
trial buyers are up 25c to 50c per ton for coking 
les. Steel makers attribute this condition partly 
ir shortage and to heavy industrial demand. Coal 
storage has been on a much smaller scale this year than 
reviously and most interests will enter the winter with 
very little coal accumulation. 

1 this territory, there is no evidence as yet of con- 

ons under $40 for sheet bars, billets or slabs. Mak- 
ers, in fact, are well sold ahead in sheet bars for de- 
livery over rest of the quarter. There is a disposition, 
however, to believe that the price will recede for the 
first quarter of 1923, and will possibly settle to a $37.50 


1S 


Sheet Demand Spotty 


Sheet demand is characterized by several of the 
leading makers as somewhat spotty. Prices for black 
rades have definitely settled to the 3.35¢ quotation of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., and no Valley 


YS 


mill would likely refuse business at this figure. Gal- 
vanized grades, likewise, are definitely weaker, and 
while 4.50e is still applying on some tonnages, busi- 
ness has been accepted at 4.35c. 


The smaller makers, who were among the first to 
cut under the 3.50e price on black sheets, have appar- 
ently forced the larger interests to mark down their 
quotations in order to protect themselves. As a result, 
the galvanized price, which remained firm at 4.50c for a 
time even after black sheets had declined to 3.35¢ has 
been definitely weakened. 

Furthermore, there have been gaps in rolling sched- 
of Valley interests which they were anxious to 
Most of the sheet tonnage accumulation in this 
tory has been moved, but one interest which has 

7500 tons piled, has reduced production temporarily to 

permit the railroads to make some inroads into this 

piled output. 

It is the belief in influential independent quarters 

this district that sheet prices will enter the first 
quarter of next yea: at the current level of the leading 


n+ 
il 


ter 


The Tin Plate Price 


The principal Valley maker of tin plate is just now 
lering the price to be named on next quarter ton- 
nage, and there is a strong undercurrent that the 
quotation will be moved up to $5 per base box. What 


the independents will do in this respect, though, de- 
pends in large measure upon the attitude of American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. From now until the close of 
the year, it is expected that the more important tin 


piate consumers will sign contracts covering their re- 
ments for the first six months of 1923. They are 
freely inquiring about prices. 
[he independents are now receiving a considerable 
of business for this season of the year, owing 
fact that they are in better position than the 
interest to meet delivery requirements. Prices 
nnages now going through the rolls range from 
$4.75, the larger buyers as usual receiving 
tial treatment. A Valley independent declares 
margin of profit on tin plate at the current 
as been inadequate, and an advance is iustified 
account, predicting it will be sustained by de- 
In fact, this maker contends that: prices would 
en marked up sooner had it not been for the 
fa Pittsburgh independent in accepting a large 
f business at $4.60. He points out that a re- 
_ ‘lon Of $2.50 per ton in sheet bars would mean only 
a box on tin plate, and that this amount would 
than offset by higher labor charges. 
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In the strip market, automotive demands continue 
to lead, with the Ford Motor Co. the heaviest buyer. 
Fabricators, pressed and stamped metal interests are 
likewise substantial purchasers of strip. The leading 
Valley producer is quoting hot-rolled at 2.95¢ to 3.15c, 
the lighter gages commanding the higher prices. Cold- 
rolled finishes are firm at a 3.50c. base. One Valley 
interest is establishing new production records in its 
strip department. Strip steel is replacing castings for 
many operations and sheets to some extent. 

Plate makers here state that the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., which recently cut its plate price to 2c, has ad- 
vanced it $2 per ton, to 2.10c, Pittsburgh. Early deliv- 
eries on merchant steel bars likewise command better 
than 2c, though large tonnages were booked at the 
lower figure. 

Basic pig iron is now quotable in the Valleys at 
$29 to $30, with foundry at $31 for No. 2 grade. Prices 
in the iron market are definitely weaker due to larger 
production and reduced coke prices. Furnace coke is 
now obtainable at $7.50, and Valley buyers look for 
further concessions. 


Lake Superior Iron Ore Shipments in October 


Shipments of iron ore from Lake Superior in Octo- 
ber were 6,081,386 gross tons as compared with 3,233,- 
081 tons in October, 1921. This is an increase of 2,848,- 
305 tons or 88.10 per cent. The season’s shipments to 
Nov. 1, this year, have been 39,192,624 tons as against 
21,894,275 tons to Nov. 1, 1921, an increase of 17,298,349 
tons or 79.01 per cent. The following table gives the 
October and season shipments by ports and the corre- 
sponding figures for 1921, in gross tons: 


October——, r——To Nov. 1——_, 
1921 1922 1921 1922 

Escanaba . 405.554 795,801 1,719,885 4,121,426 
Marquette 259,491 231,661 719,293 1,857,564 
Ashland . 835,180 800,494 2,183,108 »,442,839 
Superior . 655,915 1,793,270 4,833,413 10,277,983 
Duluth . 1,188,926 1,730,870 9,164,803 11,914,348 
Two Harbors 388,015 729,290 3,273,773 5,578,464 
Total 3,233,081 6,081,386 21,894,275 39,192,624 
Increase . eee ReGen” ‘sweeten 17,298,349 


The Duluth proportion this year to Nov. 1 of 30.40 
per cent was considerably less than a year ago when 
it was 41.86 per cent of the total. The Great Northern 
dock at Superior is credited with 23.37 per cent of the 
total shipments this year against 20.12 per cent last 
year. 


Elements of Industrial Heating 


In a 44-page booklet 84 x 11 in. the W. S. Rockwell 
Co., 50 Church Street, New York, has made a notable 
compilation of the factors entering into industrial heat- 
ing. The factors cover the quality and cost of products 
subjected to the action of heat in the process of manu- 
facture and the selection and use of equipment and 
fuels necessary to produce better results at a lower 
cost. Among the illustrations are scores of furnace 
sections for work of all kinds, including heating, an- 
nealing, heat treating, automatic conveyor furnaces, 
muffle and pot furnaces, melting and regenerative fur- 
naces, ete. Curves are given comparing various fuels 
as to efficiency and cost and diagrams show the char- 
acter and distribution of losses from various types of 
equipment. 


Oglebay, Norton & Co., Cleveland, are erecting about 
75 dwelling houses at Ramsey, Mich., for use of em- 
ployees at its Eureka mine. This firm is also planning 
a large housing program at Hurley, Wis., where it 
operates the Montreal mine. A new shaft is being 
built at this mine and when completed additional houses 
will be needed for the miners. According to present 
plans, about 75 houses will be erected at this mine dur- 
ing the coming year. 


The Tod foundry at Youngstown of the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, has resumed 
after being idle since May, 1918. 
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OCTOBER IRON OUTPUT 
Gain Last Month 17,301 Tons Per Day as 


Compared with September 


Thirty-two Furnaces Blown In and Only Three 
Blown Out or Banked 


The pronounced improvement in the fuel situation 
has been reflected in a very sharp upturn in the coun- 
try’s pig iron output for October. It is necessary to go 
back to December, 1920, to find a month which exceeds 
the record made in October for the blast furnaces of the 
country. Not only was the total production of pig iron 
last month the largest since December, 1920, but the 
number of furnaces active on Nov. 1 was the greatest 
since Dec. 1, 1920. There were 32 furnaces blown in 
during October and only three blown out, or a net gain 
of 29. The increase also in daily output of 17,301 tons 
over September was more than 25 per cent. 

Production of coke and anthracite pig iron for the 
31 days in October amounted to 2,637,844 gress tons, or 
85,092 tons per day as compared with 2,033,720 tons, 
or 67,791 tons in September, a 30-day month. This rep- 
resents a gain of 604,124 tons over October. 

The total number of furnaces in blast on Nov. 1 was 
218 as compared with 189 on Oct. 1, with 144 on Sept. 
1, with 172 on Aug. 1 and with only 29 on Aug. 1, 1921, 
the low point in the depression last year. It is the first 
time this year that over 200 furnaces were in blast the 
first of the month. On Dec. 1, 1920, the number of fur- 
naces in blast was 252. The capacity of the 218 fur- 
naces in blast on Nov. 1 is estimated at 87,935 tons per 
day, as compared with 77,005 tons per day for the 189 
furnaces in blast on Oct. 1. 

The manganese-iron alloy output for October was 
21,478 tons, of which only 9193 tons was ferroman- 
ganese. 

Daily Rate of Production 

The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 

pig iron by months, from October, 1921, is as follows: 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 


Steel Works Merchant Total 
October, 1921 iweneeten 33,365 6,850 40,215 
a nals raorde i tat  taln ‘ 37,960 9,223 47,183 
SPOON vs weve ews ie ea 41,173 12,023 53,196 
I, BOBS s ssi.cc've voass 42,130 10,933 53,063 
February i lids Gta broke 46,827 11,387 58,214 
March a cane orem 12,128 65,675 
April .. Pvesvaleckre wei peed 56,930 12,140 69,070 
May . sGieaee ' ‘ 60,619 13,790 74.409 
MR chee Oeens ie te cia 62,534 16,167 78,701 
Fae : aya 62,295 15,297 775 92 
EA ee ee ae 45,672 12,914 58.586 
September ™ ols ain car Glee 13,935 67,791 
October Sein Seon evel 66,060 19,032 85,092 


The figures for daily average production, beginning 
with January, 1916, are as follows: 


Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 
the United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1916—Gross Tons 
1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
43 77,799 106,525 97,264 77,945 53,063 
Feb. 106,456 94,473 82,835 105,006 102,720 69,187 58,214 
Mar. 107,667 104,882 103.648 99,685 108,900 51,468 65,675 
Apr. 107,592 111,165 109,607 82,607 91,327 39,768 69,070 
1 
1 


May 108,422 110,238 111,175 68,002 96,312 39,394 74,409 
June 107,053 109,002 110,793 70,495 101,451 35,494 78,701 
July 104,017 107,820 110,354 78,340 98,931 27,889 77,592 
Aug. 103,346 104,772 109.341 88,496 101,529 30,780 58,586 
Sept. 106,745 104,465 113,942 82,932 104,310 32,850 67,791 
Oct 113,189 106,550 112,482 60,115 106,212 40.215 85,092 
Nov, 110,394 106.859 111,802 79,745 97,830 47,183 ...... 
Dec. 102,537 92,997 110,762 84,944 87,222 53,196 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 
Returns from a‘l furnaces of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the various independent steel 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 
Sviegeleisen and 


Total Production Ferromanganese 





1920 1921 1922 1920 1921 1922 
Jan 2,232,455 1,932,159 1,306,045 23,957 22.228 6.874 
Feb 2,181,679 1,625,695 1,311,170 28,038 29,013 8,840 
Mar 2 ARM GER 1.293.443 1,829. 989 35,278 41,294 13,695 
Apr 1,968,542 1,015,621 1,707,902 27,628 24,310 19,209 
May 2.128,720 1,024,678 1,879,180 33,407 9 232 20,334 
June 2,209,770 883,312 1,876,033 34,751 4.536 23,090 
July 2 1230, 567 715,664 1,931,138 36,789 5,524 26.049 
Aue 2 DRA QAZ RN7 174A TAIRRAI® RBEQSKR BRITR 19.327 
Sent. .. 2.247.250 815,692 1,615,696 39,546 3,289 14,916 
Oct. ... 2,393,644 1,034,312 2.047.873 34,786 3,902 21,478 
Pam occ. TO EROE TOD cc ktsie. 26,944 $3526 ..... 
Der mee Al mee 8} eer 28,023 3,953 ..... 
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companies, as well as from merchant furnaces 
ing ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, show the 
ing totals of steel making iron, month by mon 
gether with ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. 
last, while stated separately, are also included 
columns of “total production:” 


i 


Output by Districts 


The accompanying table gives the productio: 
coke and anthracite furnaces for October and th: 
months preceding: 


Pig Iron Production by Districts, Gross To 


Oct. Sept. August 
(31 days) (30days) (3ldays) | 

ae reer 148,419 115,635 $0,322 
NOW JOTEOT oc cccaes 13,134 10,736 11.604 
Lehigh VRMOY . 60% 63,635 55.711 $6,254 
Schuylkill Valley... 66,232 41,646 35,286 
Lower Susquehanna 

and Lebanon Val- 

err 32,374 25,440 20,679 
Pittsburgh district... 610,281 502,804 432,178 
Shenango Valley... 92,728 63,841 58,812 
Western Penna..... 116,508 68,140 62,659 27 
Maryland, Virginia 

and Kentucky.... 54,856 44,136 41,324 
Wheeling district... 72,770 43,366 57,752 
Mahoning Valley... 302,434 218,363 130,55 
Central and North- 

a 290,185 184,914 191,880 e4 
Southern Ohio..... 28,248 17,909 15,305 517 


Illinois and Indiana 416,073 46,380 342,363 


Mich., Minn., Mo., 


Wis. and Colo... 98,608 67,656 67,265 65 
pee ee 210,994 204,802 204,389 42 
Tennessee ......... 20,365 22,241 17,543 64 

Total ve eecee ce 2,687,844 2,033,720 1,816,170 


Capacities in Blast Nov. 1 


The following table shows the number of furnaces 
in blast Nov. 1 in the different districts and their 
capacity, also the number and daily capacity in gross 
tons of furnaces in blast Oct. 1: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast 


-— Nov. l—_~ -—Oct. |! 
Location of Total In Capacity In Capacity 
Furnaces Stacks Blast per Day Blast per Day 
New York: 
0 ES ec 22 12 4,800 12 
Other New York.... 4 0 ; : 0 
New Jersey..... Ae aoe 4 1 420 1 
Pennsylvania : . 
Lehigh Valley..... 18 5 1,900 ) 00 
Spiegeleisen ...... 2 1 150 1 4 
Schuylkill Valley.... 15 6 2,130 6 +0) 
Lower Susquehanna. 10 3 1,090 < 
Lebanon Valley..... 6 1 130 l 
Ferromanganese .. 2 0 e 
Pittsburgh District... 55 42 19,500 +0) 
Ferromanganese 
and Spiegel ie j 2 390 
Shenango Valley.... 19 9 3,500 
Western Penna..... 26 10 4,050 9 
pO ae 5 4 1,530 3 
l’erromanganese l l 75 ) 
Wheeling District... 15 5 2,430 + t 
Ohio: ; 
Mahoning Valley.... 28 21 9,830 Li 6.5 
Central and Northern 26 22 9,360 Lh 6,4 
a are 16 4 930 } 
Illinois and Indiana... 2 28 14,340 24 
Mich., Wis. and Minn.. 12 9 3,085 i 
Colorado and Missouri. 6 1 30 l 
The South: . 
ED es ae eee ee 16 l 365 1) 
Kentucky eae ie 7 1 260 l - 
Alabama .... Ce oe 41) 21 6,500 21 t 
Ferromanganese .... 1 1 70 l 
Tenn., Ga. and Texas. 16 7 670 
EN <5: SoA S Ree 418 218 87,935 189 


oy were 


Among the furnaces-blown in during Octob 


the following: C furnace of the Bethlehem a. 
in the Lehigh Valley; A furnace of the Bethle! 1em Stee 
Co. in the lower Susquehanna Valley; No. © Aliqu! juipp 
furnace of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., and one 

nace of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. in the Pittsburg 

trict; No. 4 Shenango furnace and the three Farre 
furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Co. in oe ane 
Valley; one furnace of the Cambria Steel Co. im WS 
Pennsylvania; the Max Meadows furnace 0! ' 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. in Virginia; B and - 
naces of the Bethlehem Steel Co. in Marylan he the 


pul 


Martin’s Ferry furnace of the Wheeling Steel ee se 
Co. in the Wheeling district; two furnaces 0 |) 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., the Anna furnace of 
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~--1913 --->---1914-->}«--1915 --+4+--1916 -->}+-- 1917--->}+--1918----}+--1919 --++--1920 -->}+--1921--+}+--1922-->| 
Represents the Daily Production of Pig Iron and the Dotted Line Is the Average of the Frice Per Ton of 
’ Southern Pig Iron at Cincinnati, Local No. 2 Iron at Chicago and No. 2X Iron at Philadelphia 
. Furnace Co. and the Cherry Valley furnace foundry pig iron at Cincinnati, local No. 2 foundry ‘ 
Mahoning Valley; one Central furnace of the iron at furnaces in Chicago, and No. 2X at Philadelphia. Le 
Steel & Wire Co., two furnaces of the Colum- They are based on the weekly quotations of THe IRoN 
vorks of the American Rolling Mill Co., one fur- AGE. 
f the National Tube Co., one River furnace and 
furnace in central and northern Ohio: the 
nace of the Jackson Iron & Steel Co. in Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Tron in the United 
Ohio; one Calumet, one Federal, one Iroquois States by Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1918-—Grose Tons 
3, or mr : ; alae 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
uth Chicago furnace in the Chicago distric ts — © 411.768 3.302.260 3.015.181 2.416292 1.644.951 
of the Ford Motor Co. in Michigan, No. 2. Feb 2,319,299 2,940,168 2,978,879 1,937,257 1,629,991 
f the Minnesota Steel Co. in Minnesota and Ma: 213,091 3,090,243 3,375,907 1,595,522 2,035,920 
; e . . ° Apr 3,288,211 2,478,218 2.739.797 1,193,041 2,072,114 
ces of the Woodward Iron Co. in Alabama. May 446.412 2,108,056 2,985,682 1,221,221 2,306,679 
wu 1 the furnaces blown out or banked (during June 2392791 2.114.863 3.043.540 1.064.833 2.361.028 
el + 
¢ ere the following: D furnace of the Bethle- a . : a 
| Co. GQ ; 5 5 . ee . 7 : 18,0¢ 72 16,033,808 18,138,986 9,428,166 12,050,683 
Gees : eel Co. in the Lehigh Valley; No. 3 North Bir- > roe loatts vated 
pp furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron July 420,988 2,428,541 3,067,043 = 864,555 = 2,405,365 
fal No. 2 Bessemer furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Avs 389.585 2,743,388 9,147,408. S6208 1816.070 
fur nme Sept 3,418,270 2,487,965 3,129,323 985,529 2,033,720 
. dis- oad Co. in Alabama. Oct $86,941 1.863.558 3,292,597 1,246,676 2,637,844 
é a Diagram of Pig Iron Production and Prices ) mo 31.718 6 2 97,260 30,775,351 13,479,430 20,943,782 
ha ben ae le . ‘ . Nov 3.354.074 2.392.350 2.934.908 1,415,481 
tel uations , 0 913 ; : ; — 
. ations in pig iron producti n from 1% Dec 433.017 2.633.268 2.703.855 1.649.086 
» Vi sent time are shown in the accompanying — . ~ 
C fur- — e figures represented by the heavy lines are Tl. yr.*38,506,047 30,582,878 36,414,114 16,543,686 
1: the S lily average production by months of coke ~V) LQ, 


cite iron. The dotted curve on the chart 
monthly average prices of Southern No. 2 
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totals do not include charcoa 


production of this iron was 


94,730 tons. 


l pig iron 
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STULL ALTONA 


A \ MICHAL Mi | Hit 


LARGE GAIN IN PIG TRON 


Output 25 Per Cent More in October 
Than in September 


Both Steel Works and Merchant Furnaces 
Have Greatest Increase in Months 
Car Supply Better 

Pig iron production in October gives a good 
gage of the rapid picking up of the industry after 
the coal strike. 
over the September rate and more blast furnaces 
are active to-day than at any time since December, 
1920. 

In the 31 days of October the country produced 
2,637,844 tons of pig iron, or 85,092 tons a day, 
against 2,033,720 tons in September, or 67,791 tons 
a day. The steel companies increased their output 
12,200 tons a day over the September rate and the 
merchant furnaces gained 5100 tons a day, the 
largest increase for them in many months. 

The Steel Corporation made a net gain of 6 in 
active furnaces last month, the independent steel 
companies a gain of 14, and the merchant furnaces 
a gain of 9—a total of 29. On Nov. 1 the capacity 
of the 218 furnaces in blast was 87,935 tons a day, 
against 77,005 tons a day for 189 furnaces on Oct. 1. 

Apparently the increase in steel output has 
corresponded to that in pig iron and the steel com- 
panies are operating this week at fully 75 per cent 
of capacity. With the rate of pig iron production 
to-day close to 32,000,000 tons a year, steel ingot 
production is probably not far from 38,000,000 tons 


There was a gain of 25 per cent 


a year. 

The effect of this increased output on prices, of 
both pig iron and finished steel, is being watched 
closely by both buyers and sellers. In particular, 
attention is being directed to the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s decision, looked for this week, on sheet and 
tin plate prices for the first quarter of 1923. There 
has been an expectation of some advance above 
$4.75 per base box for tin plate and above 3.35c. 
for No. 28 black sheets. This week the effect of the 
decline to $38 for sheet bars is having consider- 
ation. Plans of can makers for the first half of 1923 
will call for large shipments of tin plates. 

Car supply for the movement of material away 
from mills is better on the whole, and the move- 
ment of coal to the lakes is likely to taper off in the 
next three weeks, further improving the car situ- 
ation. 

Distributers of standard steel pipe continue to 
urge deliveries and a good deal of construction tak- 
ing large quantities of butt welded pipe is still in 
progress. 

Bolt and nut manufacturers have been buying 
bars in the past week, and there is inquiry from 
motor car works for forging and spring steel bars 
for first quarter. Some bar business has come 
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Iron and Steel Markets 






also from agricultural works, due to imple: 
sales in the South. 

Of 3300 new cars ordered, the Louisy 
Nashville bought 3100. 

Six sizable fabricated steel projects } 
added 12,000 tons to pending lists, and awar 
the week amount to fully 16,000 tons. At Ch 
building permits for October exceeded thos: 
September. 

Recent price concessions have not stimulat 
buying in the pig iron market and even the $25 
price on Alabama iron has resulted in few 
The trend is still downward and among the r 
tions of the week are $1 on foundry grades and 
50 cents on Bessemer in the Pittsburgh distr 
$1 on malleable, foundry and basic at Chicago, 
and from $1 to $2 on silveries following the recent 
reduction of $2. The market is dull and weak at 
Cleveland and Cincinnati. 

Some standard Connellsville coke sold at $7 
the past week, but blast furnace resumptions ar 
lifting the free coke from the market and $7.50 is 
nearer to-day’s market. 

The rush to get iron and steel imports into the 
country before the new tariff act went into effect, 
rolled up 76,393 tons in 21 days of September 
greater than the figure for any calendar month since 
the late ’eighties. Pig iron accounted for 61 per 
cent of the total, scrap for 16 per cent, ferroman- 
ganese for 14 per cent and ferrosilicon for nearly 
5 per cent, leaving only 4 per cent for all other 
items. 

THE IRON AGE pig iron composite has again 
fallen, being now $28.86, compared with $32.54 at 
the end of September. One year ago it was under 
$20. 

Finished steel remains at 2.446c. per lb., THE 
[RON AGE composite having kept between 2.4c. and 
2.5c. for nearly three months. Early last March the 
low point of the post-war period was reached, at 
1.998¢c. per lb. 


Pittsburgh 


Keen Interest in Prices of Sheets and Tin 
Plate for First Quarter 


3 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 6.—Continued weakness 
iron prices, which has begun to filter through 
semi-finished steel market, increases expectat 
lower finished steel prices, and makes for an 
quieter market than previously has been noted. 

Steel manufacturers are inclined to ignore 
cline in pig iron as a reason for reductions 
on the ground that steel at its peak levels did not tu!) 
reflect the advance in either pig iron or semi-finished 
steel, and that such benefits as have been derived from 
the freight rate reductions made last July and 
settlement of the coal strike with the attendant 
crease in the price of fuel have been more than counter 
balanced by the wage advance of 20 per cent 
Sept. 1. It is claimed in well informed quarters u 
not over 10 per cent of the steel which has let - 
mills in the past three or four months has broug . 
top prices reached in that period. Attention aiso ™ 


being directed, as a reason why prices should not 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week 


in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early 





» on, Per Gross Ton: 1922 1922 1922 19 
Philadelphiat....$31.14 $31.14 $33.14 $22.84 
; lev furnacey.... 29 00 20.00 32.5 21.00 
Southern, Cin’tif... 29.05 29.05 31 ) 23.50 
Birmingham, Ala.7. 25.00 25.00 27.50 19 
iry, Chicago* 20.00 1.00 2 OO ' 
d, eastern Pa.. 28.14 28.50 29.50 
Valley furnace 29.00 50.00 31.00 { 
Bessemer, del, P’gh 34.27 54.77 35.27 1.9F 
Chicago*® ... 30.00 31.00 52.00 1.00 
Valley ... oe 80.00 52.00 32.00 20 i) 
Pittsburgh... 0.77 31.27 33.77 21.96 
yal, Chicago 36.15 56.1 26.1 | 
ranese, furnace.100.00 100.00 67.50%* 60.00** 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton 
heavy, at mill.$43.00 $43 $43.00 $40.1 
Pittsburgh 38.00 $0.00 $0.00 29.00 
ts, Pittsburgh.. 38.00 10.00 10.00 9.00 
bars. P’gh 38.00 39.00 10.00 Timill) 
lets, base, P’gh 45.00 to.00 $5.00 00 
ts, Phila... 15.17 $5.17 15.17 54.74 
Pittsburgh 45.00 15.00 $5.00 10.00 
Cents Cents Cent Cents 
el, P’gh, Ib 2.00 2.00 1.f 
it mill. 2.00 2.00 y ) 
4 
inished Iron and Steel, 
Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Philadelphia. 2.o20 d ; 2.47 
Chicago. a 2.50 2.50 50 1.7 
Pittsburgh : : 2 00 nn 2 00 1.50 
Chicago 2.10 é ) a 1.75 
New York r.o4 2.04 2.44 1.80 
Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.15 1.50 
tes, Chicago 2.30 2.00 2.00 1.76 
t New York.. 2.3 2.34 2.49 1.88 
ttsburgh 00 ? OO 1 0 
ifZo ‘ Al) z2.2uU l 7 
New York.. ‘ 2.34 2.44 1.88 
ops, Pittsburgh.. 2.§ 2.90 2.90 2.25 
’ ge switching charge for delivery to foundries 
» distrist is 6lc. per tor 
‘ 
to 2.25 tSilicon, 2.2 to 
the above table are for domest delivery and 


Composite Price, Nov. 6, 1922, 


es of steel bars 
ites, plain wire 
ils black me 


United States output 
Composite Price, Nov. 6, 1922, 
ige of basic and foundry ) 


being Valley quotation, 


Mm average of Chicas, ( = °° = °° 
ind Birmingham J 


the earnings statements of the steel com- 
the third quarter, all of which have shown 
Whether the argument of costs will be sufficient 
prices, however, is something for the future 
If precedent counts for anything, costs will 
great deal of bearing upon the market the 
which will be determined largely by how 
mills need business. Outside of the Steel 
it is doubtful whether there are many 
which are so heavily obligated that they will 


ing additional business before the end of 


supply for the movement of material away 
ills on the whole is better, and with the 
f coal to the lakes likely to taper off con- 
about two or three weeks, the outlook is 
improvement in the situation. Makers of 
mplain of their inability to secure a suffi- 
er of cars. Demand still is exceedingly 
good demand also is noted for nails and 
wire products, but this also is explained 
ven distribution due to car shortages. In 
tions, buyers are falling back on contracted 


These products constitute $8 per cent of the 


' Delivery 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, Nov.7, Oct.31, Oct.10, Nov. 8, 





1922 1922 1921 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Ce Cents (¢ ts Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.35 1.3 5.50 2.90 
She x 4 V No. 28, beh 1.50 $.50 1.50 2.90 
Ss t ie an’l'd, 9 & 10 2.60 60 60 
Wire Pittsburgh 2.70 2.70 ».70 0 
I ‘ ttsburgh 2.4 ' 45 60 
I ‘ P’gh 3 3.35 } ) 

x h $ $4.7 $4 $4.75 
Old Material, Per Gross 
( rwl ( s TH) $25.50 $°5.0 $16.00 
( : 21.0 23.00 17.50 
H s P’ gl 1.50 21.00 21.50 14.50 
H : 16.50 17.00 18.00 12.00 
H £o 7 18.00 i8 ) 12.0¢ 
\ sburel ) -4.00 24.00 17.50 
No . ' ) 0 93 j ) 
No . , 9 . On 1 
N | ‘ hila 1 ) 00 1¢ 
N | \ ‘ ) 00 18 1 ) 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Ne I it Over 
Fur . e, prompt $7.50 7 5 $11.00 z 
Foundry ce, prompt } 10.00 13.00 
Metals, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
La per, New y¥ \ 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 1 
El ytic cop] refine 3.6214 13.62% 13.75 12.7 
Z St. Louis 7.10 7.10 6.62% 4.7 
Zir New York 7.45 7.45 6.97% 2 
Lead, St. Louis 6.85 6.50 6.35 4.40 
Lead, New Yor} 7.15 6.80 6.60 1.70 
I Straits), New Y 38.00 7.00 33.50 8.6 
A (Asia = y 6.60 6.70 6.7 j 
I xport business 

Finished Steel, 2.446c. Per Lb. 

( Oct. 31, 1922 2.446 

cg leash, See OE ia ae Oct. 10, 1922 2.4600 

| Nov. 8, 1921, 2.135¢ 
10-year pre-war average 1.689¢ 
of finished steel 

Pig Iron, $28.86 Per Gross Ton 

( Oct. 31, 1922 $29.5 
Uect 10, 1922, 0.94 

UE Nov. 8, 1921 19.9 
( 10-year pre-war average 15.72 


sepesennasl SOLUTNNTEONGLOE GUOEODEDORON TERED S sRavoetC HONREHDESSOENORED * 


tonnages and evidently are receiving ample supplies in 
view of the fact that strictly new business is extremely 
light. Announcement of first quarter of 1923 prices 
on those products which are sold over definite periods 
is awaited with unusual interest. Announcement with 
regard to sheet and tin plate prices by the American 
Sheet & Tinplate Co. is expected later this week, and 
there is a good deal of guessing as to what will be 
done. The more common expectation is that advances 
will be made in both sheets and tin plate, but now 
that sheet bar prices have begun to work down, there is 
some doubt that any change at all will be made. 

Steel works operations in this and nearby districts 
are holding up well, averaging better than 75 per cent, 
and there have been a couple of additions to the active 
list of blast furnaces. The Carnegie Steel Co. has 
lighted its Neville furnace and now has 40 furnaces 
making iron, the largest number in blast at any one 
time this year. The Cambria Steel Co. has put on a 
furnace at Johnstown, Pa., and now has seven of 11 
furnaces in blast. Out of a total of 139 furnaces in 
this and nearby districts, 88 are active, 12 more than 
were blowing at the previous high point at the end of 
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last June, and 38 more than were active at the low 
point at the end of August. 


Pig Iron.—Deflation of prices continues, the past 
week having brought a further decline of $1 per ton 
in basic and foundry grades, and 50c. per ton in Bes- 
semer. The market on basic and foundry iron now is 
quotable at $29, Valley Furnace, and as producers are 
more anxious to sell than buyers are to take hold, 
and prices do not yet fully reflect the decline in coke 
costs, it is probable that the next sales will be at even 
lower prices. A sanitary ware manufacturer recently 
was able to secure 1000 tons of No. 2 foundry iron at 
$29, Valley furnace, for immediate delivery, and we 
note sales of basic iron aggregating about 2000 tons 
at $29, Valley furnace. Gray forge iron also has been 
sold at $29, Valley furnace. Only small lots of Bes- 
semer have been sold from Valley furnaces and these 
have been at $33. A sale of 1000 tons of this grade, 
however, is noted at $32, Johnstown, and it is probable 
that as Valley makers now are offering tonnages at 
$32.50, they would meet the Johnstown price on a siz- 
able order. We note a few sales of low phosphorus 
copper-free iron at $37.50, Valley. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 


livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.77 per gross ton: 


a i ae ‘ i $29.00 
Bessemer . on . $32.50 to $33.00 
Gray forge .. 5 29.00 
No. 3 foundry... ‘ 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 3 foundry ...... ; ‘ 29.00 
SE errr ee : 30.00 


Low phosphorus, copper free..... 37.00 to 38.00 


Ferroalloys.—The trade here is experiencing very 
quiet times, for while steel works operations are at a 
rate to indicate heavy consumption, most users have 
ample stocks for this year’s requirements and are doing 
almost no new buying. Such sales as are being made 
are small and provide no real idea as to prices that will 
prevail when contracting starts up again. The market 
may be described as firm, but is entirely nominal at 
present. Ferrotungsten is held a little more firmly and 
95¢c per lb. contained tungsten, f.o.b makers’ works, 
now appears to be minimum. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese at $100, 
furnace, or $104.79 to $104.91 delivered Pittsburgh 
district for domestic and $67.50 c.i.f. Atlantic sea- 
board, equal to $105.89, duty paid, delivered, for 
British. Average 20 per cent spiegeleisen, $38 fur- 
nace; 16 to 19 per cent, $37; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, 
domestic, $70 to $75, delivered. Bessemer ferrosilicon 
is quoted f.o.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, 
furnaces as follows: 10 per cent, $48.50; 11 per cent. 
$51.80; 12 per cent, $55.10; 13 per cent, $59.10; 14 
per cent, $62.10; silvery iron, 6 per cent, $37; 7 per 
cent, $38; 8 per cent, $39.50; 9 per cent, $41.50; 

10 per cent, $43.50; 11 per cent, $46.80; 12 per cent, 

$50.10. The present freight rate from Jackson and 

New Straitsville, Ohio, into the Pittsburgh district 

is $3.66 per gross ton 

Wire Rods.—We make no change in prices this 
week, because the demand is sufficient to absorb the 
supply and buyers have not objected to paying as much 
as $47.50 for small tonnages for prompt shipment. 
The market still is good in wire products, but other 
products of wire rods are beginning to slow down, this 
being notably so of bolts while bars are supplanting 
screw stock rods because they are much cheaper. Buy- 
ers figure that rods prices cannot hold up in face of the 
weakness in billets. 

We quote No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods 
to domestic consumers, $45 to $47.50: chain rods, $45 
to $47.50; screw stock rods, $50 to $52.50; rivet and 
bolt rods and other rods of that character, $45 to 
$47.50; high carbon rods, $52 to $57.50, depending on 
carbon, per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town. 

Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—The market is dull 
and weak. The Steel Corporation has made no further 
purchases and nonintegrated steel makers are waiting 
on lower prices on the claim that they cannot operate 
profitably at to-day’s prices of finished steel unless able 
to buy semi-finished material under current prices. It 
is more profitable for the self-contained producers to 
sell semi-finished than finished steel and with most 
makers having a surplus of the former, pressure to sell 
is increasing. Only an appraisal of prices is possible in 
the absence of definite sales, but taking into considera- 
tion the light demand, the greater desire for business 
and the recent declines in pig iron and scrap, $38, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown, about measures the market 
on sheet bars, billets and slabs. It is reported that 8000 
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tons of billets, the surplus tonnage of a Pittsburo 

trict company, recently was sold at $37, Pitts! 

while sheet bars have been offered at $39 without ; 
We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hea 

billets, $38; 2 x 2-in billets, $39; Bessemer sg} 
bars, $38; open-hearth sheet bars, $38; slabs ¢ 
forging billets, ordinary carbons, $43 to $45 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown mills. 

Wire Products.—Activity still is lacking 
purely agricultural products, but demand holds ¢ 
other directions, notably in nails and spring wir, 
because of the rather poor peformance of labor. | 
mention its scarcity, makers are not cutting dowr 
obligations with much rapidity and consequently ay 
not free sellers. Poor transportation condition: 
make it hard for manufacturers to satisfy thei 
tomers. The situation is strong now, but any chang 
for the better in labor and transportation conditions 
would quickly be felt. Prices are given on page 1247 

Iron and Steel Bars.—New business is smal] by . 
parison with that of a few weeks ago, due larg: 
the fact that shipments against old and low-pric: ! 
ders are meeting the needs of buyers. The market js 
holding fairly well on steel bars at 2c., base, Pittsburg! 
but the explanation is that most makers have fair) 
good order books and, as there are no cancellations. 
there is not much pressure to sell. Makers seeking new 
tonnages, however, find it hard to get 2c, except or 
moderate-sized lots for early delivery. Iron bars hold 
at 2.60c. base, Pittsburgh for refined iron. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 
reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 2c. bass 

steel reinforcing bars, 1.90c. to 2c.; refined iron | 

2.60c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—Strictly new inquiries usually are for sma 
tonnages and are not especially numerous. Too many 
producers now are willing to take on business at 2c 
for sales to be easily made at above that figure. Prices 
are given on page 1247. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—Distributors of standard pipe 
still are urging deliveries, and makers are having con- 
siderable trouble in meeting these demands becauss 
of the scarcity of cars. A good deal of construction, 
which takes large quantities of butt welded pipe still 
is in progress, and as distributors for some time past 
have been able to cover only a portion of their orders, 
the urge for deliveries is not hard to understand. 
There is a fair demand for line pipe, usually for smal! 
tonnages, for extensions of repairs to existing lines, but 
oil well goods still are in moderate demand. Discounts 
are given on page 1247. 


Boiler Tubes.—Demand still is reported as heav) 
with makers hampered in meeting their obligations, 
chiefly because of the lack of sufficient transportatio! 
facilities. There is no change in prices. Discount 
are given on page 1247. 


Steel Skelp.—Supplies are quite ample for wants 
and the market is barely steady at 2c, for either grooved 


r 


or sheared material. Deliveries against low-priced or- 
ders now are sufficient to meet the requirements of con 
sumers. 

Sheets.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 
made a further slight gain in mill operations and since 
it has not been taking on any new business for severa 
weeks, it is in a fair way of getting rid of most of its 
obligations by the end of the year. Its carry over 1m 
next year will be chiefly in full finished stock. Inde- 
pendent mill operations are on a slightly smaller sca‘ 
than recently because old orders are pretty well out 
of the way and new business is light since buyers 4 
waiting on an announcement as to prices for the first 
quarter of next year. Outside of automobile sheet 
there is not the demand for early delivery there W4s 
recently, and this development has pretty well cancele¢ 
the delivery premiums on prices. Not over 3.5Vc. bast 
now is obtainable on black sheets, while 4.60c. base aP- 
pears to be top on galvanized sheets. Prices are g1ve" 
on page 1247. 


1S¢ 


Tin Plate—The market is quieter, not because 
any lack of interest on the part of container man ifac- 
turers, but because makers generally are sold up ® 
this year’s production and are not prepared to 
first quarter tonnages until the leading interest 
announced its price. The cost argument favors 4" 


take on 
has 


ad- 
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nee to at least $5 per base box, Pittsburgh, as the 
official quotation, but with steel prices weakening, the 
» of an advance is rendered somewhat doubtful. 


matte! 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—There is no 
vidence that less than 2.50c., base, Pittsburgh, is being 
n new sales, but it is also a fact that not much 
ce ness is being done at that price, since deliveries on 
ders, carrying lower prices, are satisfying most 
of the requirements of consumers. Specifications from 
+he automotive industry are good for the time of year 
nd locomotive builders are taking out steel steadily. 
‘ness with the agricultural implement manufac- 
rrers still is light, although it is said there is some 
woking round for tonnages for delivery late this year. 
Ground shafting is unchanged at 2.90c., base, f.o.b. mill 
for carloads, on new business. 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—Premium prices for early deliv- 
eries have largely disappeared as consumers are more 
mfortably supplied as a result of better deliveries on 
rders and their requirements are not as urgent as 

ere a short time ago. The market now is not quot- 

le on hoops, bands or strips at above 2.90c., base, Pitts- 


irgh. Cotton tie specifications fell considerably below 
irly estimates because of the deterioration in the cot- 
ton crop, but makers did not produce fully and the 


yover probably will be nil. Shipments practically 
e been completed for this season. Prices are given 


page 1247. 
Bolts and Nuts.—Demand has begun to taper off, 
ause requirements are lighter in keeping with the 


f year, while consumers are less apprehensive 
ibout future requirements with the steel situation show- 
ng unmistakably easier tendencies. It is said that 
hird quarter prices have been quoted by some makers 

btain specifications on fourth quarter contracts. 
Discounts given on page 1247 find little basis in actual 


Track Fastenings.—Makers in this district are well 
supplied with business, most of it taken at below cur- 


rent quotations, and report that specifications are com- 
ng in without much prompting. New business, how- 
er, is light and prices given on page 1247 to a large 


xtent are merely quotations. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—Buyers are specifying freely 
gainst contracts and as deliveries are heavier, strictly 
new business is on a smaller scale than recently. Most 
akers are well committed over the remainder of the 

r are not shading the established base of 4.50c., 
‘ittsburgh, on new business. 

Structural Material.—This market is no longer quot- 

t above 2¢., and sales at that level are not espe- 
imerous, because structural projects are sea- 
few and fabricating shops are getting fairly 
\ipments against old orders carrying lower 
Since bids against structural jobs, to be success- 

be below 2¢. for plain material, there is not 
entive for fabricating interests to stock up 
to-day’s prices. Plain material prices are 

n page 1247. 





AS Steel Rails —The market on light rails rolled from 
oe new steel, no longer is quotable above 2.15c., base, as 
- ‘hat is said to be the Steel Corporation price and is 


ng met by other makers. Intermittent producers of 
ent sections still find it necessary to go as low as 2c., 


le- ‘se., to secure orders and that price also is being asked 
ule ’ those rolling them from old standard sections. 

v8 iote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new 

re 0 2.15¢e. base: rolled from old rails, 1.90c. 

rst se; standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill 

emer and open-hearth sections. 

we Coke and Coal.—Standard furnace coke for spot de- 
led fry has been as low as $7 per net ton, oven, since 2 
asi “x ago, but a good deal of the free coke has passed 
ap- * market as a result of recent blast furnace re- 
ven a and the market to-day is not quotable below 


w sulphur fuel. A few sales have been done 

t day or two at $7.75. Coke of a quality which 
luring the recent pinch in the supply is avail- 
+7 down to $6.50. Foundry coke has weakened 
‘ week, now being quotable generally from $9 
though one or two makers still are asking 
‘he coal market retains its recent firmness due 
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to the fact that the car supply is insufficient for all the 
mines now in operation. This means that a good many 
mines in this part of the country cannot operate any- 
where nearly full and costs are high. We make no ma- 
terial change in prices, steam coal mine run grade be- 
ing quotable at $3.25 to $3.50, by-product from $3.75 
to $4.25, and gas coal, from $4.25 to $4.75 for mine 
run and $5 to $5.50 for lump. 


Old Material.—Recent purchases of heavy melting 
steel by an independent steel maker here, now esti- 
mated to have been more than 70,000 tons, have not 
imparted the strength to the market they were ex- 
pected to, because sellers did not go short or more than 
half the quantity and covering of sales has been helped 
by the fact that no other Pittsburgh steel maker has 
entered the market for supplies. There is no sign that 
the Carnegie Steel Co., contemplates purchases and 
other important melters here are out of the market at 
least for the present. A Pittsburgh district sheet plant, 
which has been a ready outlet for the better grades of 
railroad steel, no longer is taking on tonnages and the 
price of knuckles, couplers and springs at that plant, 
which recently was up to $25, now is not over $22. High 
prices were paid against the Pennsylvania Railroad 
scrap, but chiefly by dealers with short contracts in 
Canton and Massillon, Ohio. The general drift of 
prices is lower in keeping with pig iron and steel prices, 
and as is usually true of a declining market, dealers are 
rather anxious to sell. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 


Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel........ : 20.50 to $21.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size... 23.50 to 24.00 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 
Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 
Md. ; Huntington, W Va. ; 


Franklin and Williamsport, Pa. 22.00to 22.5¢ 
Compressed sheet steel...... .. 19.50 to 20.00 
Bundled sheet sides and ends. 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 23.00to 23.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 23.00to 23.50 


Low phosphorus standard bloom 
and billet ends duevens 
Low phosphorus, plates and other 


24.00 to 25.00 


grades : ss bbe ees 23.00 to 24.00 
Railroad malleable .... 21.00to 21.50 
Iron car axles 6 6:0.a giniieed 28.00to 30.00 
Locomotive axles, steel 23.00 to 24.00 
Steel car axles.. ox 23.00to 23.50 
Cast iron wheels..... 23.50to 24.00 
Rolled steel wheels. a 23.00 to 23.50 
Machine shop turnings...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings 18.00 to 18.50 
Short shoveling turnings. . 18.00 to 18.50 
Cast iron borings..... 18.00to 18.50 
Heavy breakable cast 19.00to 19.50 
Stove plate a 17.00 to 17.50 
Sheet bar crop ends 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 20.00 to 20.50 


Reeord Building Construction 


Figures compiled by F. W. Dodge Co. for the 27 
Northeastern States (about three-fourths the total con- 
struction of the United States) show that the amount 
of building contracts in September was $271,493,000. 
This is 11 per cent more than for September, 1921, 
and is the highest recorded September total. All build- 
ing construction operations for the first nine months of 
the year amount to $2,634,365,000, this being greater 
than the total for any full calendar year previous to 
1922. The nine months’ figure is 51 per cent higher 
than the first nine months last year. 

Industrial buildings started during the mon‘th aggre- 
gated $26,384,000; residential buildings, $101,428,000, 
accounted for 37 per cent of the month’s total; public 
works and utilities amounted to $50,379,000; business 
buildings to $45,907,000 and educational] buildings to 
$21,213,000. Contemplated new work reported during 
the month aggregated $330,801,000. 


The Victor Engineering Co., Bullitt Building, 101 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of 20,000 shares of no par stock. 
Its immediate business will be confined to the manufac- 
ture and installation of steam boiler accessories, in- 
cluding ash conveyors and ejectors, grate bars, stokers, 
etc. Part of the work will be done by contract. N. S. 
Keith is treasurer. 
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New York 


Lethargy Among Buyers of Pig Iron and 
Finished Materials—Little Change 
in Prices 


NEw YoRK, Nev. 6—The buying for delivery this 
year seems to be nearly ended, and there is very little 
interest in the market for the first quarter of next 
year. The most important inquiries pending are 2500 
tons for an air brake company for December-January 
delivery, and 1000 tons for the Crane Co. for prompt 
delivery. Prices show little change. In eastern Penn- 
sylvania the usual quotations range from $29 to $3) 
furnace, and at Buffalo $28 to $28.50 is the range. 
Low Moor furnace, Low Moor, Va., was blown in 
Nov. 6, after having been out of blast for a year and 
a half. There has been so little activity in Virginia 
iron that prices are uncertain, but it is conceded that 
the $32, base, named by the leading Virginia company 
some time ago, cannot be maintained. On foreign 
irons the usual quotation on Scotch is $29 to $29.50, 


while $27 to $28 is quoted on Continental grades. For- 
eign irons still have the advantage at seaboard and 
nearby points in competition with domestic irons, but 
the latter are preferred by most melters. 

We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia 

East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 





East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 


East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 


2.25 sik gins see Oaeae 20 Bane 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. ; ns 34.41 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. No sales 


Ferroalloys.—Demand for ferromanganese continues 
light. There have been sales of small lots from both 
domestic and foreign sellers at prevailing quotations. 
Official data show that total imports for the year up to 
Sept. 21, when the tariff went into effect, had been 
72,011 tons. Sales of spiegeleisen, both foreign and 
domestic, are also confined to small lots at prevailing 
quotations. No activity is reported in manganese ore, 
but importations continue heavy at over 62,000 tons in 
the first three weeks of September. The 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon market is reported higher, sales having 
been made at $75 to $80, delivered, but demand is light. 
Quotations are as follows: 


Ferromanganese, domestic, furnace, nom- 


nt. CGP SON; vsccns baw weve eeees . -$100.00 
Ferromanganese, British, c.i.f., per ton...$67.50 
Spiegeleisen, 17 to 19 per cent, furnace. ..$38.00 


Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, furnace or duty 
eae wae ee . . $38.00 to $39.00 
Ferrosilicon 0 per cent, delivered, per 
gross ton, carloads.........-. $75.00 to $80.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal, 
85e. to 95e. 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 
to 70 per cent Cr., per lb. Cr., deliv- 
ered cena 12c. to 14c. 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. of contained vana- 
dium .. ; hve 6 ee $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, in 
carloads, per net to1 


Ores 

Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, c.if.29c. to 30c. 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 

centrate nominal oe nk eae nee an 66.08 
Chrome ore, basis 48 per cent CreOs, crude, 

per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard .$18.00 to $25.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 

per lb. of MoSe, New York.........55c. to 60c. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Private buying continues good con- 
sidering the season. No new municipal tenders are ex- 
pected before the beginning of the year. It is felt 
that in view of the declining market on pig iron and 
coke and the prospect of a reduction of prices on cast- 
iron pipe as a result, some municipal tenders that 
might otherwise appear in December may be delayed. 
We quote per net ton, f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, 
as follows: 6-in. and larger $54.50; 4-in. and 5-in., $59; 
3-in., $64.80, with $4 additional for Class A and gas 
pipe. The soil pipe market continues active and dis- 
counts from list are unchanged, although the quotations 
of Southern makers have developed weakness. Poor 
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shipments caused by the railroad embargoes hav, 
fered with profitable purchasing by Northern 
at these lower prices. We quote per net ton, d: 
New York, discounts of both Southern and N 
makers, as follows: 2 to 6-in. standard, 25 to 
cent off list; heavy, 34 and 35 per cent off list. 

Warehouse Business.— November has e 
opened as a better month than October with 
warehouses in this district. Bars and shapes a 
doubtedly the most active items carried in sto 
warehouses handling black and galvanized she 
port considerable improvement in demand this 
over October business. A tendency seems evid 
prices on both black and galvanized to settle t 
a 4.50c. and 5.50c. per Ib. basis for large lots, a 
a number of the warehouses are still quoting 
and 5.90c. per lb. for No. 28 gage black and galva 
respectively. One warehouse which has been end 
ing for the past few weeks to maintain a midd 
of 4.75¢. and 5.75c. per lb. has dropped to th 
and 5.50c. per lb. base price, and one of the fact 
sheets in this district is continuing to quote th 
with 4.75c, and 5.75ce. per lb. base on sma 
Wrought iron and steel pipe is active, but 1 
changes are expected. There is still a slight sh 
of the smaller sizes of steel pipe. We quot: 
on page 1268. 


r 


High Speed Steel.—Producers report an 
ment in both high speed and high carbon too 
sales, but prices of 18 per cent tungsten high 
steel continue unchanged at 75c. to 80c. per 
special brands of some companies ranging up to S( 
per lb. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Views of sellers are that 
production will continue for some months at the present 
rate and that prices of the heavy tonnage products will 
remain at the 2c Pittsburgh level with an occasional 
break of $1 or $2 per ton in the case of some large of- 
fering which a mill may especially desire to fit into 
its rolling schedule. Consumers are getting better de- 
liveries and are showing no concern about future pro- 
tection. Apparently they fear no advance in price or 
difficulty of securing material next year in the face of 
claims of protracted labor and car shortage. The bot- 
tom has dropped out of the export market, seeing that 
the world is not buying heavily and that Europe can 
satisfy the needs at prices sometimes $12 and $14 bh 
low what is asked for the American product. Any losses 
taken to-day in sales on foreign account must be charged 
against the business of, say, a decade. A round tonnagt 
of fabricated steel work was put under contract in th 
week, but new projects, as is natural at this seaso! 
are conspicuous for their fewness. Not much new was 
learned of concrete reinforcing work. The Turner Con- 
struction Co. reported among recent contracts the Jo- 
seph J.Greenberg Building, Philadelphia; Brooklyn Daly 
Eagle; Reid Ice Cream Co., New York; H. B. Harden- 
burg & Co., Linden, N. J.; Evening Star, Washington, 
and American Can Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. For the vv 
tons of bars for the Terminal Refrigerating Warehous' 
Co., Washington, the Consolidated Engineering Co., Bal- 
timore, was low bidder. One of the large insurance cor 
panies has decided to finance a new lot of low renta 
apartment houses, but the projects are not yet befor 
the steel trade. Reports also are that the financing 
further railroad purchases is looked on with favo! 
financial circles. 


‘ 


We quote for mill shipments, New York deli 
as follows: Soft steel bars, structural shape 
steel plates, 2.34c.; bar iron, 2.34c. 
Coke.—Foundry grades are quoted at $9 

Connellsville ovens, and furnace at $7.25 to >. 
product coke is quoted at $14.84 to $14.91, de 
Newark and Jersey City points, 


Old Material—The market is quiet and prices ¢ 
erally are weak. Buying for delivery to Bethlehe! 
heavy melting steel and some mixed borings and ‘ 
ings continues. Heavy melting steel is unchanged ' 
week at $13.50 to $14 per ton, while mixed borne 
and turnings, based upon $15 per ton being paid “ 
livered Bethlehem, are quotable at $11.75 to $12.29 P 
ton. Both lebanon and Columbia mills are out 


market on specification pipe, but a Milton mill is P4 


re © 
o 
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) per ton delivered. On the whole the market 
tive, although prices on some items are fairly 


























ng prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


melting steel, vard....... $13.50 to $14.00 
rails, short lengths, or 
hivalemt ..ccccccesceccssecce 14.25 to 14.75 
for POMINE. «0. csccescssce 16.50 to 17.50 
g rails, nominal......... 27.00 to 28.00 
Ce err rere No market 
LS? GUE Cisse coatidudcsewa 26.00 to 27.00 
ailroad wrought......... 16.00 to 16.50 
at See Ss vce wues de ae 14.50to 15.00 
OPO ccxvesesusescoeoasees 11.00 to 11.50 
ird wrought, long .-- 13.50to 14.00 
rings (clean)........ -- 12.50 to 13.00 
shop turnings : 11.75 to 12.25 
borings and turnings 11.75 to 12.2 


d steel pipe (1 in diam., 


nélet F- Fe.. SGD is Ge ntéae 10.75 to 11.2 
RTO ccececceeesocoesecene 13.00 to 13.50 
otive grate bars ceoucec BOG BO 24.01 
cast (railroad) 13.50to 14.0 
‘ar wheels “e -. 15.50to 16.00 
which dealers in New York and Brookly: 
t val foundries, per gross tor follow 
ichinery cast.. a $20.00 to $21.0 
ivy cast (columns, build 
terials, ete.), cupola size 17.50to 18.00 
vV cast, not cupola size 15.00to 1 0 


(radiators, cast boilers, 
13.50 to 14.00 


Cleveland 


Pie Iron Dull and Weak—Bolt and Nut 
Makers Buy Bars 


VELAND, Nov. 6—The pig iron market continues 
veak. The more common quotation by lake 

\ furnaces on foundry iron is $30 for ship- 
side consuming points, but there are reports 

as $29 has been quoted. For local delivery 

d interest has reduced its price on foundry 

i ton to $31. The largest inquiry reported 
American Radiator Co., 2000 tons of foun- 

for early shipment to its Detroit plant. This 
bly be placed with a Detroit furnace. With 
market, there is little buying except for 
requirements. Considerable inquiry has 

ch has not resulted in sales. There is no 





cast aki ades. I here are reports 
eel making grades, but there are reports 
, ron is being offered at $29 by some Valley 
On Southern foundry iron the $25 price has 
y general, but this has not stimulated buy- 
1 * . 
nsumers are looking for further concession. 
orus iron is weak owing to foreign com- 
We note the sale of a 200-ton lot at $37 by 
ducer. The McKinney Steel Co. will blow 
Scottdale furnace, Scottdale, Pa., within a few 
below, except on basic and low phos 
Vy are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
es a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
n, ckson and a $6 rate from Birmingham: 
W lley furnace.......ce«: $29.00 to $30.00 
; No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
— Se —lfC OD bi eter oererae ee a8 31.50 
Al- fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 31.00 
| ath aa tata rat a ai 31.50 
ry, sil. 8 per cent...... 12.52 
ow phos., Valley fur- 
i. citin Reaeanes ae amie’ 37.00 
f Iron Ore.—Ore shipments for the season, up to Nov. 


] ) 
} 


2,624 gross tons, indicating a total move- 

year of approximately 42,000,000 tons. 

ments were 6,081,386 tons as compared with 

~// tons during September. The movement until 

17,298,349 greater than during the same 

year. The total movement for 1921 was 

Dp) ns. Several of the shippers will lay up 

-ed ‘Ss Nov. 15 and the movement will be very 
hat date. 


7 
ce 





livered lower lake ports: Old range 
per cent iron, $5.95; Old range non- 
11 per cent iron, $5.20: Mesabi Besse- 
nt iron, $5.70: Mesabi non-Bessemer, 


rt nt iron, $5.05. 
? Semi.] ‘ = . . : 
gs — hed Steel.—While there are indications of 
lo. ‘ reports of lower quotations, a local pro- 
r the week sold 2000 tons of billets at $40. 


very was a factor of this sale, immediate 
ng specified. Inquiry is light. 
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Finished Material.—Considerable business in steel 
bars was booked during the week, the bolt and nut 
makers being the largest buyers. Some buying was 
also done by the implement manufacturers. While the 
market on the whole is quiet, some of the independent 
mills report that their orders are keeping up with pro- 
duction. Manufacturers of automobile parts are in- 
quiring for forging and spring steel bars for the first 
quarter, but the delivery terms are not agreeable to 
the mills, which want to take the business subject to 
theiy ability to make shipment. Little change is noted 
in the price situation, but there are indications that the 
1.95e. price that has been quoted on steel bars by at 
least two independent mills has been withdrawn. Round 
lot orders for steel] bars were placed during the week 
at 2c., which is the commonly quoted price. On plates 
2c. is the general quotation, but some mills are making 
small lot sales at 2.25c. Two new inquiries have come 
from oil interests for plates, one for 1100 tons for re- 
finery work and the other for 600 tons for 20 stills. 
Structural material is commonly quoted at 2c. The sea- 
sonal slump has appeared in the demand for structural 
steel for building work. One large local job, a store 
uilding for the Halle Brothers Co., for which bids were 
received, has been held up indefinitely because of the 
high cost of building. The sale of a 2000-ton lot of 
wire rods reported at $49 and carload sales at $50. 
The demand for light rails, which has been active, is 
quieter. These are quoted at 2.10c. to 2.25c., the latter 
price being for quick shipment from stock. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 2.9lc.; plates and struc- 
tural hapes, 3.0lc.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.30c.: 
No. 9 annealed wire, 2.80c.; No. 28 black sheets 
4.15« to 4.40¢ No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5c. to 
». 40¢ No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.70c. to 3.76¢ 
hooy ind bands, 3.71c.; cold-rolled rounds, 3.75« 
flats, squares and hexagons, 4.25c. 


Sheets.—The new demand is light and some mills 
are running low on orders and are eager to take on 
tonnage. The 3.35c. price for black and 4.35c. for gal- 
vanized sheets have become more general with inde- 
pendent mills. Blue annealed sheets are firm at 2.60c. 
to 2.75ce. 

Warehouse Business.—Some weakness has developed 

ck and galvanized sheets. 
Quotations by jobbers of 4.15c. for black and 5c. for 
galvanized sheets are reported. 


in warehouse prices on bla 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications on contracts 
for bolts, nuts and rivets are holding up well and prices 
are firm, but new buying is light. 


Coke.—Coke prices still show a downward tendency. 
Standard Connellsville foundry coke is now quoted at 
$9.50 to $10. Buying is very limited. 

Old Material.—The market is dull and unsettled 
with a tendency towards weakness. A few days ago 
dealers were paying $22 for heavy melting steel for 
shipment to Valley district mills but that price brought 
out a great deal of material and the market for Valley 
delivery has settled down to about $21.50 at which some 
sales to dealers have been made. Locally the same 
grade is being offered to consumers at $20.50. Recent 
railroad offerings appear to have brought good prices, 
the most of the material evidently having been sold to 
consumers. A local dealer offered $23.50 for couplers, 
knuckles and other specialties on the New York Central 
list for Alliance, Ohio, delivery, but that bid did not 
take the material. Cast scrap is weak in sympathy 
with the pig iron market. 


We quote per gross to: f.o.b, Cleveland is fol- 
lows: 

Heavy melting tes $19.90 to $19.50 
Steel rails under 3 ft 21.00to 21.25 
Steel rails for rolling 21.00 to 21.50 
Iron rails 18.00 to 1 0 
lron car axles . . 26.00 to ;.00 
Low phosphorus melting 20.00 to 20.50 
Cast borings s 15.90 to 15.2 

Machine shop turnings 14.50 to 14.75 
Mixed borings and short turnings 14.75 to 15.00 
Compressed steel . : 17.00 to 17.25 
Railroad wrought ‘ aiid 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad malleable . .-. 20.00to 21.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings.. 13.75 to 14.00 
Steel axle turnings 16.00 to 16.50 
a Er A ee . 21.00to 21.50 
Pes. Os ince cob an -«- 12.50to 13.50 
Drop forge flashings over 10 in. 12.75 to 13.25 
Drop forge flashings under 10 in. 12.50to 13.50 
Railroad grate bars............. 17.00 to 18.00 
SE ha eo ee ner te ie ae 7.00 to 18.00 
apes Gi. Mile what c eaduenewn 13.75 to 14.00 
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Boston 


Domestic Furnaces Handicapped by Embar- 
goes and Prices Are Steadier 


Boston, Nov. 6.—The pig iron market appears to 
have been almost at a standstill the past week. A tex- 
tile machinery maker in the market for 500 to 1000 
tons each of low and high silicon iron is reported to 
have covered requirements, but details are lacking. 
Otherwise sales have been largely in car lots of resale, 
Buffalo and foreign iron, while, aside from an inquiry 
for 500 tons high silicon, no prospective business of im- 
portance has developed. One western Pennsylvania 
furnace, with a Buffalo freight rate, has met the Buf- 
falo $30 furnace base price. Otherwise, the price sit- 
uation appears steadier, due to a tightening up in the 
transportation situation insofar as it bears on ship- 
ments into New England and to the fact that all but a 
very small percentage of the New England foundries 
have sufficient material on hand or on order to carry up 
to or through Jan. 1. Fresh embargoes have been 
placed by railroads serving eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces, as well as by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad. The uncertainty of deliveries thus cre- 
ated has checked further concessions by furnaces in 
that district. Deliveries from the Buffalo district can 
be made by the New York Central system, but by other 
routes are uncertain. Alabama shipments have slowed 
up, more on account of car supply than otherwise. 
With domestic furnaces handicapped, there is less dis- 
position to make concessions on foreign iron. 


We quote delivered prices, on the basis of the 
latest reported sales, now infrequent, and as follows, 
having added to furnace prices $3.65 freight from 
eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 from 
Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil, 2.25 to 2.75 $34.15 to $36.15 
Bast. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 33.65 to 35.65 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75...... .. 34.91 to 36.41 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 4.91 to 35.91 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 37.60 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 37.10 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 38.92 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 37.92 


Coke.—New England producers of by-product 
foundry coke have reduced their price 50c. a ton to 
$16 delivered within the $3.10 freight rate zone, the 
first reduction to be announced since February, 1922. 
The $16.50 price had been in effect since Aug. 1. No 
spot price is named, that being left open to negotia- 
tion. The New England Coal & Coke Co. is on the 
point of closing its books for first half, 1923, contract 
fuel. The Providence Gas Co. closed its books shortly 
after they were opened Oct. 15. Both producers report 
that never before in their history has as large a ton- 
nage been booked in any corresponding period. Ship- 
ments on last half contracts are up to the minute, and 
indications are that practically every pound so booked 
will be taken in by consumers. While some trouble has 
been experienced, the car supply is normal to-day. 
The New England Coal & Coke Co. is operating all of 
its 400 Otto-Hoffman ovens for the first time in many 
months. In addition, coking operations have been 
speeded up to a point where production is 100 per cent 
plus, if comparison is made with records of former 
years. 

Warehouse Business.—Aside from some slowing up 
in the demand for bolts and nuts the volume of busi- 
ness passing through warehouses in this territory is 
holding its own. Prices for bolts and nuts are strong, 
notwithstanding the falling off in demand, with indi- 
cations of an advance prior to Nov. 15. Stocks of iron 
and steel are in good condition, thereby facilitating 
prompt deliveries. Sheets are doing a little better than 
in the last part of October, and the aggregate tonnage 
of structural steel moving is increasing. Sheet lead 
has been marked up ‘%c. a pound and zine \c. 


Jobbers quote Soft steel bars, $3.065 per 100 Ib 
base ; flats, $3.85: concrete bars, 3.16%4c structural 
steel, $3.065 to $3.50; tire steel, $4.50 to $4.85; open- 
hearth spring steel, $5 to $6.50; crucible spring steel, 
$12: steel bands, $4.25; hoop steel, $4.75: cold rolled 
steel, $4 to $4.50; refined iron, $3.065: best refined 
iron, $4.50; Wayne iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $6.60 
to $7.10: plates, 3.1614c. to $3.35; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, $4.15 per 100 lb. base: No. 28 black 
sheets, $5.40; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $6.40 
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Cast Iron Pipe.—An order for 500 tons of 12-; 
625 tons of 16-in. pipe placed with R. D. Wood 
Philadelphia by the city of Boston, represents th 
important transaction in this territory the past 
The Philadelphia firm’s price was $53.63 a ton ch 
compares with open market quotations heretofo,.. .¢ 
$59.10 on 6-in. and larger delivered common 
rate points, and $64.10 on 4 in. Various citi 
towns, as well as jobbing interests, are soundin, 
the market. Indications are spring business y 
placed earlier than usual. 


Finished Materials.—Stone & Webster have aw 
2500 tons structural steel to the McClintic-Mars 
for a power house at Terre Haute, Ind. No othe; 
tonnages of this material were placed in this ter 
since last reports. Mill representatives report 
cided slump in new buying of bars, sheets, plat: 
structural shapes. Users, as well as jobbers, 
lieved to have enough stock on hand to carry the: 
to the new year, and presumably have decided 1 
price developments. Bars are offered at less 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, six weeks’ delivery. 

Old Material.—The market for certain old mat 
has slipped off in the absence of buying, but fo 
notably railroad malleable, railroad and yard wr 
shafting and axles, holds steady. Declines 
50c. a ton on those materials used outside New Eng 
land. Early in the week several cars of mixed b 9 
and turnings were purchased at $11.95 on cars 
ping point, and as much was paid for steel tur: 
but the best offer to-day is $11. This decline, and that 
on chemical borings, amounting to $1 to $1.50 a tor 
represent the two weakest spots in the list. P) 
machinery cast are nominally down 50c. a ton fro: 
$23 delivered, yet owners are still demanding 9 
100 lb. on cars, which figures out $20.16 a gross ton 
With an average freight of $2.50, the delivered price 
is more than $22.50. In this, as well as in other cases, 
it is difficult to determine a real market in the absence 
of actual transactions. 


A 


The following prices are for gross ton lots 
livered consuming points: 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $22.00 to $22 
No. 2 machinery cast........... 20.00 to 20 
a ie ORR ae eee ee 17.00 to 17 


Railroad malleable ............ 20.50 to 
_ The following prices are offered per gross t 
f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel..... . $13.50 to $14 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 16.00 to 1 
Pee. 2 SOP WOO chase iseevc 14.00 to 14 
Wrought pipe (1 in. diam., over 

BOG. CO: ca cas ies wh we ee 10.50to 1 
Machine shop turnings.......... 11.50 to 1:2 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 13.50to 14 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 17.00to 17 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

Se: ‘Visvewe buch ae eae es 10.50to 1 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 10.50to 11 
rare ee ee 19.00 to 
reese CAP Ds é ook owas eae nees 23.00 to 24 
EPO’ COP WGI. « cci cs cusceces 17.50 to 1 
Femiis Tor TOUIMM,: ccc car eoteces 15.50 to lt 


Birmingham 


Buying at New Base of $25 Encourages Blast 
Furnace Operators 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 6.—Four to six thousane 
tons of pig iron was sold on a base of $25, Birmingham 
by the interest opening at that base just before t 
of October. Two lots of 500 tons each were take 
a large consumer and 2000 to 3000 tons were take" 
by one very large consumer and close buyer. That 
close and heavy buyers participated in the purcnasit: 
was received with good grace by some of the maxt 
who feared the reduced price would simply encouras' 
demand for a still lower base. No other makers & 
mitted following the lead of the company quoting °= 
and none of those holding for $27 and $27.50 ciaimen 
to be doing any but small business for rush 
The general quotation by other makers at the end 
last week was $27.50 and some sales were © 
base of $28, but this tonnage was negligible. 
generally contended that it was not at all necessary 
hurry the game and say they do not propos 


very 


Maké = 
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with no business offering. However, the prompt 
\f 4000 to 6000 tons by big buyers seems to have 
ffset that theory. The Woodward Iron Co. blew 
nly idle stack last week and now all five are 
one on basic for Western steel makers. One 
lecreased stocks by 3000 tons during October. 
We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 

.ces as follows: 

indry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25..... $25.00 to $27.00 

asic 25.00 to 27.00 
32.00 to 33.00 


Finishing Mills.—Practically all finishing steel mills 

Y yn full to near full turn. The Tennessee company 

" to 10,000 tons of rails at Ensley this week. Its 
mill has become one of its busiest and struc- 
teel has been active for two months. Cuban 
took 1000 tons of rails out of Mobile last week. 
Southern Pacific’s total rail order for 1923 delivery 
with the Tennessee company now amounts to 


ter 


qo 


Ss 


Cast [ron Pipe.—Pressure pipe makers receive a 
of new orders. The American Cast Iron 
Pipe ( has booked 700 tons for Westmont, IIl., and 

United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 730 
Chicago. Soil pipe is very weak, the jobbers 
of the market. Very little new business is 
at the new base of $50 to $55. 


nage 


Old Material.—Large buyers of steel scrap have not 
een the market recently. Small consumers of both 
{ cast are paying the quoted prices. 


quote per gross ton f.o.b 
i follows: 


Birmingham district 


re ee ....«+$16.00 to $17.00 
steel..... ee 14.00 to 16.00 

5 a eh Og, ie ta wo eee 18.00 to 20.00 
wheels erage eae 18.00 to 20.00 
Tramear wheels ......... 17.00 to 19.00 
StOVE PERCO oc cccec ar ... 16.00to 17.00 
t-iron borings ........ 9.00to 10.00 

ne shop turnings... 9.00 to 10.00 


Buffalo 
Pig Iron Very Weak—Good Demand for Some 


Finished Products 


\LO, Nov. 6.—Both sales and inquiry are slower 
many weeks and while none of the sellers makes 
ement of sales at $28 base, there is no question 

predicted weakening has occurred. There is 

1 sale recorded of greater than 100 tons, hut 

ttle doubt among buyers or sellers that $28 

$27.50 would be made on any transaction 
r greater. There is a decided slowing up of 
from New England in Buffalo iron and, of 
the importation of foreign iron is the reason 
Furnaces generally find that heating appli- 
ifacturers are the only consumers especially 
No improvement in shipping conditions is 
‘pparent, there is no awakening of interest in first 
t isiness, but furnaces expect that any tendency 
firmness now would bring out considerable in- 

1923 The Wickwire Steel Co. ex- 


or 


of 


3 placement. 
low in a furnace within a couple of weeks and 
tack now in blast is alternated between basic 
iron weekly. 


st 





im juote f.o.b. per gross ton 

- her prices being for early 
sundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil $29.50 
foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. ‘ 29.00 

Ken plain, 1 

W sina - i ‘ . 29.00 

mere re ree se ean ica Eee 

iperior charcoal... ‘ 36.28 


Buffalo as follows 
shipment: 


75 to 2.25 sil : 28.50 


cel , } . . . . 
“ Finished Iron and Steel.—A lively demand in certain 


ducts is not extended to bar, shape and plate 

997 en * a general proposition. For example, wire 
; ‘emand is extraordinary, while bar, shape and 
ries are moderate. There is no weakening 

bars, shapes or plates, and the range of 2c. 

practically observed by all factors with the 

oe ire governing on immediate or near imme- 
try. Rolling schedules enter into the price 

on bar transactions. (One mill working 

to four week’s delivery schedule is quoting 
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2c. on extended delivery on large tonnages, but asks 
2.15c. on carload lots. Structural business is good, 
mostly for small sizes. Plate demand is not very active, 
and delivery is a four to six week proposition. New 
prices on tin plate have not yet appeared, though ex- 
pected daily. The first quarter demand is slow. Sheets 
are firm. A local sheet maker has not opened its books 
for first quarter business. Inquiry is much brighter in 
sheets than kindred lines; one from the Middle West 
this week being for 1000 tons. The transportation 
situation is generally described as not much better. A 
contract for 1500 tons of reinforcing bars for a flour 
mill for Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Buffalo, has been 
awarded to Corrugated Bar Co., Buffalo. 

Buffalo, as follows 


3.20¢ soft steel 
3.90c.: blue an- 


We quote warehouse prices, 
Structural shapes, 3.20c.; plates, 
bars, 3.10¢ hoops, 4.10c.; bands, 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.05c.; galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.85c.; black sheets, INo. 28, 
4.85c.; cold rolled round shaftiing, 3.95c. 


Warehouse.—Structural shapes are more actively 
sought than any other warehouse product and, it is 
expected that this demand will keep up until weather 
conditions force a suspension of construction work. 

Old Material.—Several mills are buying, and there 
is no immediate softening of prices expected. Sales are 
for small lots, and dealers are trying to get more for 
heavy melting steel than in recent weeks. The range 
now is from $19.25 to $20. All other products are in 
fair demand, but the car situation continues to retard 


‘ 


easier movement. The New York Central list, closed ; ; 
last week, brought $22.50 for heavy melting steel at } 
Cleveland with all other prices about on the line as last ‘| 
month. 4 
We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton ‘a ' 
f.o.b. Buffalo as follows 

Heavy melting steel : $20.00 to $21.00 

Low phos., 0.04 and under 21.00to 22.00 

No. 1 railroad wrought 19.00 to 20.00 : 

Car wheels : 21.00to 22.00 ’ 

Machine-shop turnings 14.50 to 15.50 

Cast iron borings 17.50to 18.00 

Heavy axle turnings 17.50 to 18.50 

Grate bars 16.00 to 17.00 . 

No. 1 busheling 17.00 to 18.00 

Stove plate ‘ . 17.00 to 18.00 

Bundled sheet stampings 14.00 to 15.00 : 

No. 1 machinery cast 21.00to 22.00 

Hydraulic compressed 18.00 to 19.00 * aa 

Railroad malleable 20.50to 21.50 

7 hae i 


St. Louis 


Reduction in Price of Alabama Iron Fails to 


4 


ee 


Dev elop Orders 


ao cannes ans) aapegereneer 


St. Louis, Nev. 7.—The quotation of one Southern 
maker of $25, Birmingham, had the effect of weaken- 
ing the market for Southern iron and causing other 
concerns to lower prices, but it did not create any busi- 
ness for anybody, including the concern that made the 
deep cut. No other concern is quoting that low a figure. 
A Sheffie'd maker, which had been quoting $30, made a 
quotation of $27.50 when proffered some business, but 
did not get the order. The market may be said to be at 
$25 to $27, Birmingham, although there is not enough 
business being offered to afford a real test. The price 
of Northern iron is still at $31, Chicago, or $30, if sold 
in this territory to compete with the make of the St. 
Louis Coke & Chemical Co., Granite City, Ill., which is " 
still quoting $31.50 to $32, f.o.b. furnace. The only sale 
of consequence was of 400 tons of malleable to a north- 
ern Illinois melter by the Granite City furnace, which is 
now making foundry iron. A few sales of a carload 
up to 100 tons were made. Melters are indifferent to 
first quarter requirements, and are playing a waiting 
game, buying only from hand to mouth and borrowing 
and trading lots among themselves. The melt is in- 
creasing and business is good, so that makers fee] that 
it is only a question of time when they will be compelled 
to buy iron or close down their plants. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Birmingham (rail 
and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, all rail, and 81 
cents average switching charge from Granite City 

Northern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25....... $32.16 

Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 -.- 82.16 

Basix ee 32.16 

Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25..$30.17 to 32.17 
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Coke.—The market for coke is holding firm, with an 
active demand. The Granite City by-product concern 
has been operating at 100 per cent capacity since Oct. 
1, and is still comfortably sold on its entire output for 
the next 30 or 60 days. Their price is $14 at the oven. 
The best Connellsville coke is seliing at $12, ovens. Some 
Southern coke is being sold in here at prices to compete 
with the local by-product producers. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Fabricators of structural 
steel in Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas are ordering 
material for stock, although the increase in business 
seems to be for rather small jobs. Jobbers are showing 
more interest in bars, although the volume of business 
placed is not large. The volume of railroad business 
being placed now is very light, a carload here and there, 
and there are no new inquiries of consequence. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 2.90c. per Ilb.; iron bars, 2.90c.; structural 
shapes, 3c.; tank plates, 3c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 4.10c.; No, 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one 
pass, 4.85c.; cold drawn rounds, shafting and screw 
stock, 3.90c.; structural rivets, 3.60c. per 100 Ib.; 
boiler rivets, 3.70c.; tank rivets, yy in. and smaller, 
55 per cent off list; machine bolts, large, 50 per cent; 
smaller, 50 per cent; carriage bolts, large, 55-5 per 
cent; small, 60 and 10 per cent; lag screws, 55 per 
cent; hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon blank, 
$2.75; and tapped, $2.75 off list. 


Old Material—The market for old material as a 
whole is quiet. The weakest item is rails for rolling, 
which are $1.50 lower. Some other items are off from 
25c. to $1. Consumers are not buying, and the market 
seems to have settled down to a basis of trading among 
brokers. The only railroad lists were issued by the 
Terminal Railway Association and the Frisco, and these 
were for small tonnages. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
i. | naw bw 's.0's ae SO Bane 
Rails for rolling.... reenereadse Bee. 2200 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft.. .-e+ 21.50to 22.00 
Relaying rails, standard section.. 26.00to 29.00 
Cast iron car wheels............ 23.00 to 23.50 
Heavy melting steel....... oocs Lieto 27.00 
Heavy shoveling steel.. 14.00 to 16.50 


Frogs, switches and guards cut 


RESTS Ss ks cat ea soe BECO 17.56 
Per Net Ton 

Heavy axles and tire turnings... 11.50 to 12.00 
een NO DIR 6 6.ovn ed caw d'sn 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron car axles..,. ste coke Re ee eae 
Steel car axles..... ; ssees 26.0010 26.60 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 22.50to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.. 15.75 to 16.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought. 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad springs re ‘* 20.00 to 20,50 
Steel couplers and knuckles..... 21.00 to 21.50 
CSRS SO DOPSGs 6b oid dios aia ves 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 busheling ‘tietianxncase BE See 
No. 1 railroad cast. eae . 19.00to 19.50 
No. 1 machinery cast ‘ 20.00 to 20.50 
Railroad malleable one .-- 19.50to 20.00 
Machine shop turnings - 9.50to 10.00 


Philadelphia 


Apathy of Buyers Makes for a Very Dull 


Market With Prices Sagging 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 7.—The tone of the iron and 
steel market is dull and weak, with buyers taking very 
little interest. There is general weakness in prices, but 
few actual changes from last week’s quotations, except 
in scrap, some grades being from 50c. to $2 a ton lower. 

Pig Iron.—While there has been a little more in- 
quiry for foundry iron in the past week, the inquiries 
are mostly for carload or 100-ton lots for prompt ship- 
ment, and in the aggregate these tonnages are only a 
fraction of the iron that is available. At least two 
Eastern furnaces are piling iron rather than to sell at 
to-day’s prices, which remain at $29 to $30, furnace, 
for No. 2 plain; $30 to $31, furnace, for No. 2X and 
$31 to $32, furnace, for No. 1X. Stocks at Eastern fur- 
naces are slowly increasing and in addition the imports 
of foreign iron are heavier at this port than at any 
time since the movement began. Last week’s receipts 
were slightly more than 13,000 tons, coming from the 
following countries: Belgium, 1002 tons; Germany, 
1016 tons; Nova Scotia, 1805 tons; Scotland, 2989 tons; 
France, 1000 tons; England, 5281 tons. While the buy- 
ing of foreign iron by dealers and importers has prac- 
tically stopped, the imports are likely to continue at a 
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fairly good rate for the next two or three mon: i 
of the pig iron contracts made with melters a 
ered by confirmed letters of credit which will ful. 
fillment regardless of the trend of the dom 
market. Final prices agreed upon between 

steel company and five furnace companies in 

iron transaction reported last week were low: 

prices reported in our issue of Nov. 2. The 

pany took altogether about 16,000 tons of iro; 
delivered prices ranged from $28.14 to $28.2: 
instance this meant a price at furnace of $26.5: 

























































All of this iron is to be shipped in November. 1 
in pig iron and steel buying has caused the A \ 
Iron & Steel Co. to postpone the blowing in of N 
furnace until about Jan. 1. It was scheduled 
this month. Coke has been bought for a Warvw 
nace, which will probably go in blast about 
The Pulaski furnace at Pulaski, Va., is to be | 
Wednesday. The Sheridan furnace of the Lay 
nace Co., which has been making foundry iro: 
back on ferromanganese this week. Malleabk 
is now offered by two or three makers at prices 
from $30 to $31, furnace, and gray forge is 
at $28.50 to $30, furnace. 


The following quotations are, with the ey 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for de 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varyir 
76 cents to $1.64 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 





fo | Pree ere eee Ce ee 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 31.14 t 
SD Se OR: GR rae 32.14 ¢t 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

Re cis eee a a ae ele Bie Rinne ata & 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 28.14 to 
ee Oe 8 Oe on es Bae kee . 29.64 to 
DINO” 6 Sachin be wt Dae A Sp 31.14 to 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

DEE. hale s 08 eed Cae oe eas . 38.00 to 40./ 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 

SUEMOOD vi crcswainaxdvenen cuis 37.00 to 38 


Ore.—Foreign iron ore continues to come in freely, 
last week’s receipts including 14,800 tons from French 
Africa and 5652 tons from Sweden. Recent imports of 
chrome ore have been quite large, most of this going t 
the refractories industry. Last week’s receipts wer 
1500 tons. 

Coke.—Blast furnace coke is now obtainable from 
$7 to $7.50, Connellsville, and foundry coke at $8.00 t 
$9.50, depending upon quality. There have been a few 
sales of spot furnace coke to Eastern furnaces. 

Ferroalloys.—The British price is without change 
at $67.50, c.i.f. Atlantic port, and domestic makers co! 
tinue to quote $100, furnace, on ferromanganes 

Semi-Finished Steel.—There has been no cha! 
quotations on billets, $40, Pittsburgh, for rerolling qua 
ity and $45 for forging quality being the usual 

Plates.—At the low rate at which orders are being 
booked, some of the Eastern plate mills will run out o! 
business before the end of the year. Some are 
closer than that to the end of their schedules. T 
is very little buying of plates. The mills see no us 
making price concessions on the few orders that 
obtainable, hence 2c., Pittsburgh, is generally 
on specification steel. On ordinary tank steel in lars 
lots it is not questioned that some mills would qu 
1.95¢., Pittsburgh. An Eastern shipbuilding 
is getting prices on 1900 tons for car ferries and fl 

Structural Material.—Very little new structura! s\ 
work has come up in this district in the past two 
three weeks and the mills are now busy princ 
shipping steel for buildings that are under wa) 
material is fairly firm at 2c., Pittsburgh. 

Bars.—Soft steel bars are generally quoted a - 
Pittsburgh, and the only deviation from that 
on certain large tonnages of concrete reinforcing 4 
which have been shaded $1 a ton. Bar iron Is wea 
2c., Pittsburgh, some shading of this price having 
reported. 

Sheets.—Despite the expectation that the Am 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. may advance its prices 0! 
the market shows no particular strength a! 
dent mills are now nearly all willing to se 
present prices of the leading interest, name!) 
blue annealed, 3.35c. for black and 4.35c. for gaival 
If there is any strength it is in galvanized s‘ce’ 
which some mills are able to get 4.50¢c. 
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\\arehouse Business.—Philadelphia jobbers have 

1a new plan of quoting prices. One set of prices 
e hereafter for Philadelphia, another for Chester 
mington and still another for other points. The 
,yoted for local delivery are as follows: 


stee] bars and small shapes, 3.025c 
except bands), 3.025c.; round edge iron, 3.20c. 
edge steel, iron finish, 1% x % in., 3 4 
edge steel planished, 4c.; tank steel plates, 
ind heavier, 3.125c.; tank steel plates, 3/16-in., 

, blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 3.85c.; 
heets, No. 28 gage, 4.60c.; galvanized sheets, 
5.75¢c.; square twisted and deformed 

structural shapes, 3.125c.: diamond 
plates, 4-in., 4.80¢ 3/16-in., 5e.: spring 
gage and lighter, 4.25c.; steel bands, No. 12 
xagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.35c steel hoops, 
16-in.. inclusive, 3.825c.; rails, 3.025e.; tool 
{25e.: round cold-rolled steel, 3.85c.; squares 


§ 50e Norway iron, 6.50c 


gage, 5. 
irs, 3.15c. ; 


Old Material.—The scrap market continues to show 
weakness. Lower prices are registered when- 
es take place, but many of the current sales 
to forced shipments and give the market a 
tone than is perhaps justified by other condi- 
For example, one sale of 500 tons of No. 1 rail- 
rought was made at $18, delivered, but it is 
whether this low figure represents the market 
and this grade probably is quotable at $19 to 

\ steel company bought 300 tons of structural 
at $16.39, delivered, the lowest price reached 
grade melting steel since September. No. 1 
has been sold at $15.50, bundled sheets at $15, 

$14.50 and shafting at $21. 


uote for delivery at consuming points in this 
as follows: 


heavy melting steel....... $16.50 to $17.50 

» rails re ee ee ee er ee 16.50 to 17.50 

. | ratie for YOu. . ««ceeecs 20.50 to 21.00 
; 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

MF - pc awemeueens haters 24.00to 25.00 

POM COP WOO. 6c ccc cccacs 21.00 to 22.00 

railroad wrought......... 19.00to 20.00 

VOSE WON 6.08 wedeecwen 19.00 to 20.00 

co a ee ae 15.50 to 16.00 


ed sheets (for steel works) 15.00to 16.00 
po ee ee ee 15.50 to 16.00 
ngs (short shoveling grade 
for blast furnace use)........ 
‘Mixed borings and turnings (for 


15.50 to 16.00 


SUPRERS WOR s 6iinc cc bared 15.50 to 16.00 

‘ ne shop turnings (for steel 
S UGG) iweb baw ok ees ~eeee 15.50 to 16.00 

shop turnings (for roll- 
as GG ce wb eee ceaneee 15.50 to 16.00 


axle turnings (or equiva- 
ce nee @Rebene ew eed aaa 16.00 to 17.00 


ot gS or er 16.00 to 16.50 
orings (for chemical plants) 22.00 to 23.00 
ee ee ee ee 22.00 to 23.00 
breakable cast (for steel 
i} victbemeavasdccwusawes 20.00 to 21.00 
GG srnte Wiles osc cas ved’ 17.00 to 17.50 
plate (for steel plant use) 17.00 to 17.50 
Rl MODS etisie dad canes 15.50to 16.50 


ron and soft steel pipes 
tubes (new specifications) 14.50to 15.00 


ne . 21.00to 22.00 


REON 2k.ces 27.50to 28.00 


Detroit Scrap Market 


Nov. 6.—The prices on all scrap material 
ipproximately the same as quoted a week ago. 
awards for November delivery developed the 
ere were fewer manufacturers and furnaces 
ng on this tonnage but a corresponding increase 
er of dealers. The following prices are on 
basis, f.o.b. cars producers’ yards, excepting 
1utomobile and No. 1 machinery cast, which 

na net ton basis: 


ting steel... -. .$16.00 to $17.00 
ee 16.00 to 17.00 
tine cast 21.00 to 23.00 
ngs 0% binimp ©:0 wie ee egee ee eee 
cast scrap ~eee 23.00to 25.00 
21.00 to 23.00 

compressed 16.50 to 17.50 


is : cedevecc SAO 3a.00 
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Chicago 


Pig Iron Prices Decline $1 — Unexpected 
Activity in Building 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6—Production continues to improve, 
although steel works have been unable to accumulate 
coal reserves. The Illinois Stee] Co. has added a blast 
furnace at Gary, so that it now has 17 active stacks 
out of its 29. It has also increased its steel output to 
74 per cent of ingot capacity. The Wisconsin Steel 
Co., which blew in a second blast furnace last week, 
is now rolling steel at the rate of 80 per cent of 
capacity. The operations of the Inland Steel Co. re- 
mained unchanged. Transportation is considerably im- 
proved, although coking coal is not coming into this 
district in the volume desired. This is probably due in 
large measure to the concentration on shipments to 
Lake Erie ports for movement by water to the North- 
west. With a continuance of good weather, it is hoped 
that it would be possible to satisfy Northwestern needs 
before another month has passed, and that shipments 
in greater quantity will then move to this district. 

The lack of fuel is hardly more serious than the 
scarcity of labor. It is believed, however, that the 
arrival of cold weather will cause many men to seek 
inside work. 

In finished steel products, there is little change in 
prices, but pig iron is weak with a minimum of buying. 


Pig Iren.—Buying is very light and prices are weak. 
Current demand is confined to spot iron, and there is a 
notable lack of interest in first quarter requirements. 
The decline in inquiry cannot be attributed to a falling 
off in industrial activity, as melters appear to be as 
busy as at any time this year. Neither do they have 
heavy stocks, as they are pressing for deliveries against 
contracts. Apparently they are remaining out of the 
market in the belief that prices will decline. Their 
apathy has, in fact, brought out some price shading, 
sales having been made at various base prices all the 
way from $31, furnace, down to $30. Sizable sales 
have been exceptional, among them a few thousand 
tons of local off basic. The sharp decline in Southern 
iron has developed little }uying, notwithstanding 
marked improvement in shipments from the South. 
Addition sellers are quoting $25 base, Birmingham, 
but we note one sale of 300 tons at $26. Silvery is 
soft and has been offered at from $2 to $3 under the 
new prices announced last week. No sales are re- 
ported, however. Despite foreign competition, several 
hundred tons of domestic low phosphorous have again 
been sold to a Chicago district buyer at $38, Valley 
furnace. A Michigan melter has put out a tentative 
inquiry for 1000 to 1500 tons of Southern foundry, 2.25 
to 2.75 per cent silicon, for first quarter. 

Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and 

do not include an average switching charge of 61c 

per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at con- 


sumers’ yards, or when so indicated, f.o.b. furnace 
other than local 


Lake Superior charcoal, averag- 
ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 


cago ‘ sake ‘ $36.15 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 

2.75 $31.00to 32.00 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, 

sil. 1.75 to 2.25 30.00 to 31.00 
Northern high phos 30.00 to 31.00 
Southern No. 2 21.00 to 32.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 30.00 to 31.00 
Basic ... ee 30.00 to 31.00 
Low phos., Valley furnace, sil. 1 

to 2 per cent copper free 38.00 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent 44.29 


Ferroalloys.—Outside of a few carload sales, ferro- 
manganese is quiet and unchanged as to price. Spiegel- 
eisen is now available at as low as $46.05, delivered. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $108.66, 
delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $65 delivered 
(nominal); spiegelsein, 18 to 22 per cent, $46.05 to 
$47, delivered. 

Bars.—Demand for soft steel bars is still of satis- 
factory volume, although not so brisk as some weeks 
ago. The agricultura] implement makers, who were 
believed to have covered their requirements, are now 
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coming in for some additional tonnage. This unex- 
pected development is accounted for by implement sales 
in the South. Instead of curtailing their operations, 
farm equipment manufacturers look forward to a slight 
improvement over the output which they have been able 
to maintain thus far this year. The railroads, the car 
builders, the automobile industry and reinforcing bar 
sellers continue to seek tonnage. Bar iron remains 
quiet with prices unchanged. Demand for hard steel 
bars is not so heavy as a month ago, but prices remain 
firm. 
Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2c. to 2.10c., 


Chicago ; common bar iron, 2.50c., Chicago; rail steel, 

2c., Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 2.80c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel 
bars and shafting is 3.80c. for rounds and 4.30c. for 
flats, squares and hexagons. 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.50c. base; hoops, 4.15c.; bands, 3.55c. 
Plates.—Car builders, tank fabricators and rail- 

roads are still active buyers of plates, as well as shapes 
and bars. Fully 500,000 tons of steel will be required by 
cars now on inquiry. Two oil storage tank inquiries 
involve a total of 12,000 tons of plates. 

The mill quotation is 2.10c. to 2.30c., Chicago. 
Jobbers quote 2.90c. for plates out of stock. 

Wire Products.—Specifications are heavier than for 
some weeks, and while they are confined largely to nails 
and plain wire, some excellent business in barbed wire 
has also come in, notwithstanding the fact that the 
season for fence building is practically over. Slightly 
more favorable reports are heard from the agricultural 
sections, particularly from the South. The plants of the 
leading interest have been unable to increase operations 
materially, those mills now running being on a 60 per 
cent basis. It seems probable that production will con- 
tinue to fall short of demand for some time. For mill 
prices, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
page 1247. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 
and heavier black annealed wire and No. 9 and 
heavier bright basic wire, $3.30 per 100 lb.; common 
wire nails, $3.45 per 100 Ib.; cement coated nails, 
$2.90 per keg. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Aside from small orders 
for track supplies, the market is without features. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails rolled from new steel, 2.15c., f.0.b, makers’ 
mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.85c. to 3c., mill; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.85c. to 4¢., mill; iron tie 
plates, 2.50c.;: steel tie plates, 2.35c., f.o.b, mill; 


° 


angle bars, 2.75c., f.o.b. mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 

at 3.50c. base and track bolts 4.50c. base. 

Bolts and Nuts.—New business continues lighter 
than in September, but this is not surprising in view of 
the heavy specifications placed during that month. Bolt 
and nut plants are operating at a good rate and are 
getting improved deliveries of steel from the mills. 
Orders from the automobile industry continue to decline, 
in view of reduced operations of all plants except those 
making the cheaper cars. It is to be noted, however, 
that the falling off in automobile production is less than 
is generally the case at this season. Further evidences 
of a desire to contract for a considerable period shead 
instead of buying for 30 to 60 days’ requirements have 
appeared. The Nash Motor Co. is now in the market 
for nuts for 20,000 cars, or roughly its requirements 
during the first half of next year. There is better 
feeling among the farm implement makers and some 
fair-sized specifications for bolts and rivets have been 
received from them. Farm machinery orders from the 
South are reported to be much improved. The Sep- 
tember discounts on bolts and nuts still rule in this 
market. 

_Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.75c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.85c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 50 off: carriage bolts up to 

% x 6 in., 45 off; larger sizes, 45 off; hot pressed 

nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, $2.75 off: blank 


9 


nuts, $2.75 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 
square heads, 55 per cent off. 


Sheets.—The local independent has not yet opened 
its books for first quarter, but it expects to find it 
necessary to allocate its tonnage in view of numerous 
requests for space received from customers. Eastern 
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mills have taken some new business in this : tory 
at the prices quoted below. 
Mill quotations are 3.35c. for No. 28 black 
for No. 10 biue annealed and 4.35c. for No. ° 
vanized, all being Pittsburgh prices, subject 
freight rate to Chicago of 34c. per 100 Ib. 
Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago, 4c. for biy 
nealed, 4.85c. for black and 5.85c. for galva 
Reinforcing Bars.—Shading of prices is , ng 
commoner as trade slackens and sellers becom. , 
concerned about building up a winter backlog. 2 
for shipment from warehouse is being taken a 
way from 2.20c. to 2.50c., while good-sized ton 
delivery from mill are being placed at from 
Chicago. Recent lettings include: 
Sinclair Refining Co., plant additions, East Chi 
500 tons, and at Houston, Tex., 500 tons, a tot 
tons to Truscon Steel Co. 
Bryant Paper Co., paper mill, Kalamazoo, Mic} 
to Truscon Steel Co. 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., plant, Chicago 
Kalman Steel Co. 
Research Laboratory, University of Illinois, © 
tons to Olney J. Dean & Co. 
Penitentiary building, Pendleton, Ind., 150 
crete Steel Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, high schéol building 
Kalman Steel Co. 
School, Sharon, Pa., 150 tons to Kalman Stee! ( 
Bridge, Hillman, Mich., 100 tons to Kalman 8S 
Calumet power station, Commonwealth Ediso 
cago, 100 tons to Kalman Steel Co. 


Pending business includes: 
Spoor apartment hotel, Chicago, 500 tons 


Steel Castings.—The miscellaneous castings for fu 
38,000 cars recently ordered have not yet been placed, 
and there is also considerable castings work for loco 
motives pending. Steel foundries therefore expect to 
maintain their present favorable operations. There is 
now less talk of further advances in car castings, 
although, if labor costs continue ‘to go up, such action 
may prove necessary. 


Structural Material.—Building activity is showing 
unexpected buoyancy for this season. Permits issued in 
this city in October exceeded those for September. 
New fabricating inquiries involve a total of 25,000 tons 
of steel, the individual jobs ranging from a few hun- 
dred tons up to 6000 tons. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.! 
2.20c., Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.90c. for plait 
rial vut of warehouse. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Transportation conditions ar 
steadily improving, but interest in the market con'inues 
to lag and it is probable that prospective buyers regard 
the weakness of Southern pig iron as a cue to postpone 
their purchases of pipe. Nokomis, Ill., has rejected bids 
on 160 tons. Ferndale, Mich., has awarded 400 tons & 
James B. Clow & Sons. Marlin, Tex., have let 560 tons 
of 6-in. to the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. A privat 
inquiry is pending for 150 tons of 6-in. for a subdivision 
extension. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as foll 
Water pipe, 4-in., $55.20 to $57.20; 6-in. and il 
$51.20 to $53.20; class A and gas pipe, $3 ext 


Warehouse Prices.—Local jobbers in iron an 
have made no changes in prices and apparently 
is in prospect. Business is in good volume and 
steadily expanding, coming from a greater diversity 
users. Notable among buyers are manufacture? 
products used in building construction, particular!) 
interior equipment. The effects of railroad car uy!" 
are also felt in warehouse orders. 


Old Material—Weakness is more pronounced 
prices of most grades of scrap continue to decim 
Various factors contributing to this condition include th 
lack of buying by the large users, the indefinite sii" 
down of one bar iron mill and an embargo on shipmen™ 
to another until Nov. 20, liberal offerings by h° ders 
scrap who desire to liquidate before the market * 
lower, better shipments from the railroads as Wo" ™ 
from country dealers and a weaker tone in the Se 
market. An uncertain element which may ae 
affect the future course of prices is the weather. ° 
unusually mild temperatures which have preys" 
to this time have facilitated the collection anc P! 
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scrap and a continuance of favorable weather 


tia -reatly augment the supply of materials avail- 
e While consumer buying is at a low ebb, the cur- 
"nt melt of scrap shows no decline and in some direc- 
i increasing. Railroad lists include the Great 
Nort 1000 tons, and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 


quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
inity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 





ws 
Per Gross Ton 
pellet. . i ccauleueeees 0 ee ee us $23.50 to $24.00 
iron car wheels..........+. 25.00 to 25.50 
ving rails, 56 and 60 Ib..... 26.00 to 27.00 
ving rails, 65-lb. and heavier 32.00 to 35.00 
ed or forged steel car wheels 22.50 to 23.00 
= foe Pass cccdaeeeisi 19.00 to 19.50 
rails, less than 3 ft...... 20.50 to 21.00 
melting steel. . a ~ce 179.75 te 18.26 
es. switches and guards cut 
ast cc cdaneeeeeeesehee's - 17.78 to 18.25 
eS | ee 17.50 to 18.00 
forge flashings..... ‘ 12.00 to 12.50 
raulic compressed sheet.... 15.00 to 15.50 
tUPMINGB... sso ccncus Ea Bae 
Per Net Ton 
ingles and splice bars.. 22. 50to 23.00 
angie WAPEi cic cssnsccvses 17.50 to 18.00 
rch bars and transoms.... 22.00to 22.50 
Ba MS ae. ole se lara a a a 24.50 to 25.00 
. COP MRIGBs 0 6c ccten : . 19.00 to 19.50 
Des i.0s0 dee cees 14.50 to 15.00 
SNS 66-4 + % ken uc 10.00 to 10.50 
(OPMD .. ctavsstdecnewes 15.50 to 16.00 
mil GS 4 dias te wn .. 11.50to 12.00 
railroad wrought...... 16.50 to 17.00 
railroad wrought......... 15.50 to 16.00 
nuckles and couplers...... 19.50 to 20.00 
springs teed tal dace dy tc 21.50 to 22.00 
machinery cast....... 20.50 to 21.00 
railroad cast.... 19.00 to 19.50 
phos. punchings 17.50 to 18.00 
otive tires, smooth 17.50 to 18.00 
shop turnings a 10.50to 11.00 
GRIM s cca sx 4 Oi 13.00 to 13.50 
plate 17.00 to 17.50 
DOPE. Wace tae es 16.50 to 17.00 
) CR «6: Kae eee i 16.50 to 17.00 
e id malleable..... 21.00 to 21.50 
iral malleable. . .- 21.00to 21.50 
n Cj . e 
. ‘ 
Anecinnati 
in Southern Ohio Pig Iron Declines $1—Mod- 
erate Sales of Alabama Grades 
ns 
n NCINNATI, Nov. 6—While the market generally 
t re interest was shown last week than in the 
ne, and several fair-sized sales are noted. 
situation generally speaking is weaker, and 
Ohio iron is down $1 on a number of small 
are ‘he Southern market remains at $25, Birmingham, 
ies furnaces quoting this figure. Included in 
ard ne of 3000 tons of Southern iron to a pipe 
one er with plants in different parts of the country 
ds de A Virginia pipe company is reported to 
ised 1000 tons of Virginia iron at slightly 
ns $30, furnace. A central Ohio malleable shop 
fate ignt 800 tons, divided between a lake furnace and a 
S u Ohio maker, at $30, furnace. We also note 
f 000 tons of high sulphur iron to a northern 
‘at slightly less than quoted for the base 
Rrade \n inquiry for 100 tons from a car manu- 
; | 
steel ining plant is the only one of consequence being 
none cured . melters apparently being determined to 
d is “ay out of the market until absolutely forced to buy 
ry of inning. Shipments from Tennessee furnaces 
s of fry good, but from the Birmingham district little 
ly 1 ment 1S apparent, 
ving ' freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
= from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
snd Terre or rere $29.05 to $31.05 
a coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 
clint N08) a ade aurea ena ee 29.55 
je the ry (nominal), 8 per cent 41.77 
Pa Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 
snul- NO, 2bwaé ouetewt tems ei 32.27 
nents iy eer i waig oe 31.27 
get? Finished Material.—The demand for finished mate- 
sinks : ‘ . . . . 
nN as : ered off somewhat in this district, and oc- 
Art oe rs tor smé onn s represe stiv- 
nae for small tonnage esent the activ 
a ly rket. With prices showing some weakness, 
ae oe ently are content to await further develop- 
The 
fed UP co the meantime shipments on contracts are 
: rare ,. “te of present demands. Tank and boiler manu- 
reparté rers 


the Southern districts are showing interest 
ter plate business, and it is expected 
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that some fair orders will be placed within the next 
two or three weeks. The sheet market is showing con- 
siderable activity compared with other finished prod- 
ucts, and prices are being pretty well maintained. While 
3.40c. and 4.40c. for black and galvanized sheets have 
been quoted, most of the orders being placed are at 
3.50c. and 4.50c., and in some cases galvanized sheets 
are being booked at 4.60c. Automobile body sheets con- 
tinue to be in good demand at 5c. and blue annealed are 
quoted at 2.50c. to 2.75c., the majority of the orders 
being taken at 2.60c. There is only occasional demand 
for wire fence, carload orders being the limit. On nails, 
however, much activity is reported, due principaily to 
the fact that mills have not been shipping on contracts. 
On bars, shapes and plates, 2c. is the going price, al- 
though on undesirable specifications 2.10c. to 2.15¢. is 
quoted. In the structural field, no new projects have 
appeared, and the awards have been light. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Prices on reinforcing bars have 
slumped off to about 2c. mill, with engineering services 
included. The demand is fairly heavy. Recent awards 
include: 

Doctors’ Office Building. Cincinnati, 800 tons, to 

Pollak Steel Co 
Office building for Railway Clerks’ Brotherhood, 
Cincinnati, 500 tons, to Bourne-Fuller Co 


High school, Louisville, Ky., 150 tons, general con- 
tract to C. A. Koerner Co 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report a big 
demand for concrete bars, small shapes, and wire nails. 
Bolts and nuts are also moving better. Prices, while 
having a softening tendency, are holding at previous 
levels. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote Iron and steel bars, 


2.95e. base; reinforcing bars, 3.05c. base; hoops, 
1.05c. base; bands, 3.85c. base; shapes and plates, 
3.05«¢ base cold-rolled rounds, 3.75c. base; cold- 
rolled flats, squares and hexagons, 4.25c. base; No 
10 blue annealed sheets, 4c.; No. 28 black sheets, 
4.70c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c.; No. 9 an- 


nealed wire, $3.10 per 100 Ib.; common wire nails, 
$3.20 per keg, base 


Coke.—Further reductions are noted in coke prices, 
with a fair demand for foundry fuel being maintained. 
Connellsville furnace coke is quoted at $8 to $8.50, 
and foundry $8.50 to $10; Wise County furnace can be 
had at $8 and foundry at $10. No change is noted in 
New River foundry or by-product fuels, but Pocahontas 
foundry is down 50c. to $10.50, 

Old Material.—Local dealers report little activity 
in the scrap market. The Government sold 6500 tons 
of shell forgings, copper bands attached, stored in 
Columbus, at $20.52, and these in turn have been turned 
over by the buyer at a higher figure. The market 
generally is weaker, and prices on all grades are at 
least 50c. a ton lower. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars Cin- 


cinnati: 

Per Gross Ton 
Bundled sheets .. cowecee ec aane te ereee 
Iron rails . : 16.50 to 17.50 
telaying rails, 50 lb. and up. 26.00 to 26.50 
Rails for rolling.. Sei : 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy melting steel.. --«++ 17.00 to 18.00 
Steel rails for melting. 15.50to 16.50 
Car wheels ... aa . 19.50to 20.50 

Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought 14.90to 14.50 
Cast borings 11.00to 11.50 
Steel turnings 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad cast : 17.50 to 18.50 
No. 1 machinery ... 20.50 to 21.00 
Burnt scrap h 11.50to 12.00 
Iron axles Pad . 20.00 to 20.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 14.00to 15.00 
Pipes and flues..... on -- 8$.5060to 9.00 


fe % . 
San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 31.—It can hardly be said that 
the steel market of the Pacific Coast is particularly 
active at the moment. The building industry provides 
the greatest and steadiest activity, as it has for several 
months past, all parts of the State showing a good 
expansion in this respect. Individual jobs, for the most 
part, are moderate in size, but the aggregate tonnage is 
very considerable. One of the most conspicuous new 
projects in the San Francisco region is the proposed 
17-story P. G. & E. building to be located on lower 
Market Street. It is estimated that around 1800 tons 
of reinforcing bars will be involved. Several hundred 
tons have been contracted for a State building in Sacra- 
mento, and both Fresno and Modesto are planning good- 
sized structures. A new bank for Salt Lake wi!l require 
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a sizable tonnage. 
upward tendency of 


The price of bars has shown an 

late, and at present mills are 
quoting $2.95 for concrete reinforcing and $2.70 for 
merchant bars, f.o.b. cars, San Francisco. Among the 
recent awards is 2500 tons to the American Bridge Co. 
for the Los Angeles bascule bridge, and 300 tons of 
structural steel to the Pacific Rolling Mill Co. for a 
Los Angeles railroad. The heavy materials have not 
displayed any great price changes during the past two 
weeks. Plates are still the most unsettled, being quoted 
from 2.45c. to 2.75c., or even higher, according to mill. 
The tonnage on the market has been moderate, but not 
unusually large. Sheets are holding to their levels 
pretty well. Specialty lines are moving consistently at 
good prices. 

Coke.—A moderately good business is reported for 
the fortnight period, but again, as in the case of pig 
iron, the placing of new orders is greatly handicapped 
by shortage of steamer space, and lack of English offer- 
ings, due, it appears, to the foreign ovens being practi- 
cally sold up for higher quality coke which will stand 
the handling in transit. Prices, accordingly, are firm, 
but do not show any particular variation from the levels 
quoted two weeks ago. A few buyers in this market 
have been purchasing small quantities of domestic 
material for prompt shipment, but prices are not yet 
very attractive. 





Canadian Scrap Market Revives 

TORONTO, Nov. 5.—The demand for iron and steel 
scrap materials is just beginning to show improvement 
after a period of stagnation that has held the market 
in its grip for about two years. Steel plants and foun- 
dries are entering the market both for spot delivery 
and for delivery later on in the year. Mills are buying 
heavy melting steel and turnings in larger tonnages 
than has been the case for some months. Foundries in 
their turn are placing orders for large tonnages of No. 1 
machinery cast and despite the fact that dealers are 
offering around $18 per net ton Toronto for this com- 
modity, there is very little coming out and in the ma- 
jority of cases scrap yards are very short of machinery 
cast. Other lines of scrap are also showing signs of 
improvement and it is the opinion of local dealers that 
business will be making rapid strides toward the normal 
stage before the beginning of the new year. 


President Warner Is Optimistic 

President Jonathan Warner of the Trumbull Steel 
Co., Warren, Ohio, voices the belief that the steel in- 
dustry is about to experience a period of prosperity 
with more regular employment and larger wages for 
everyone. “We are gradually overcoming all post-war 
difficulties and getting back to enduring prosperity. 
The last quarter of the year will be the best one,” he 
States. 

The Trumbull company is establishing new produc- 


tion records in its strip mill department. 


Scrap Rate Decision 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 7.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed the complaint of Louis Cohen 
& Son vs. New York Central et al., the opinion holding 
the rate on scrap iron, $6.30 per ton in carloads, from 
Newberry Junction, Pa., to Holyoke, Mass., in November 
1920 and February 1921 was not unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial. 


A number of steel and foundry companies with prop- 
erty within the city limits of Pittsburgh are confronted 
by a stiff advance in tax valuations as a result of the 


recommendations of the Pittsburgh Board of Asses- 
sors. The board has been appraising industrial land 


values for taxing purposes over the entire city and has 
made increases over the former taxing valuations of 
anywhere from 50 to 125 per cent. This means higher 
taxes even if there is no change in rate of assessment 
and in some quarters it is believed the rate also will 
go up. 
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Improving Coal Situation 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 4.—Industrial users of 
beginning to accumulate some reserves, and th 
steam coal situation may now be regarded 
satisfactory, according to Federal Fuel DP 
C. E. Spens. In the greater part of the count 
plies of domestic bituminous coal are fairly 
sured, states Mr. Spens, although in some 
available supplies would quickly vanish in th 
severe weather conditions and consequent ret 
of transportation. For the past few weeks the - 
spot price for all grades of bituminous coal has 
declined, while production figures have mounté 

The Northwest territory, for instance, served 
by lake transportation will need for all purp: 
proximately 4,000,000 additional tons before 
of navigation, in addition to all rail moveme: 
Illinois, Indiana, etc., to care for its requirement 
April 1. Barring unexpected difficulties, with d rs 
at Lake Erie ports averaging at least 1,000,000 
per week, it is anticipated that these requirem« 
be accomplished, 

In Illinois the available supply on hand is low, d 
largely to the fact that a very considerable pr 
of the coal mined within the State and adjoining terri- 
tories has been, and is, moving all rail to the Nort} 
west to supplement the Lake allotment from eastern 
fields. It is important that far distant communities 
be served at this time, nearby communities car 
course, be taken care of with little delay, 

In the matter of prices of bituminous coals, fol 
lowing figures will give an idea of the present trend. 
For the week ended Sept. 23, the average s 
of all grades of coal was $5.06 per ton. 


rh 


For the week ended Sept. 30...... $4.89 per 
For the week ended Oct. 7...... 4.60 per 
For the week ended Oct. 14...... 4.45 per tor 
For the week ended Oct. 21...... 4.26 per 


During the past few weeks the above average prices 
have been “held up” by the comparatively higher prices 
received for domestic coals, the margin between “run- 
of-mine” and “lump” coals having in some instances 
been abnormally large. The results of recent confer- 
ences, and pending conferences, with coal operators 
in the various districts, in the matter of maximum f.0.. 
mine prices, particularly on prepared sizes of coal 
household use, will undoubtedly soon be reflected 11 
average market prices. 

The necessary distribution of coals is 
principally upon two factors at the present 
climatic conditions and transportation. The latter 
factor is to a large extent dependent upon the forn 
although it should also be remembered in this con! 
tion that the transportation lines of this eountry hav 
not yet fully recovered from the ravages of the r* 
railway strike, and that in addition, the offerings 
tonnage of all character are almost at the peak 
history of the carriers. 


dependent 


4 


Blast Furnace Notes 

The Ford Motor Co. blew in its second or B 
nace for the first time on Oct. 11. 

For the 

operating in Virginia. 

Co. blew in its Max Meadows furnace: on Oct 


furna t 


( 


first time in many months a 
The Virginia Iron, Coa! & 


; 


Of the 32 blast furnaces blown in during Uc! 
the independent steel companies had 16; the »-“ 
Corporation 7 and merchant producers 9. OI 
3 furnaces blown out or banked, 2 were operated 
independent steel companies and one by 
Corporation. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy | 
ment, Washington, will take bids until Dec bys abe 
quantity of steel wire nails for eastern anc © 





we . » 9 for 510U} 
navy yards, schedule 273; also, until Nov. “yr Yard 
- - ° a VY aiv 
of galvanized steel pipe for the Mare Island Nav! 
San Francisco. 











Prices Finished Iron and 


Steel. f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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Plates Lap Weld 
< quality, base, per Ib.. as ...2.00¢ Baas 59 SE ee. EB cv ccctnsvncs 29 15 
. ees 2% to 6 63 51% wee. ee Givcce «Gee 19 
“a Structural Material e 2 to 8 +4 471, | 7 to 12...... 80 17 
BS, OC. cccccccsees “* . a UU ) to 12 9 461 
S 2 ? 
! b ee ane teel Bars 2 00 Butt Weld extra strong, plain ends 
; bars, base, per Ib......... ; acuta aan “8 15 Hy a | ® to %.-..-- +15 tT ; 
. l to %& l d , Mm Seaveueees 25 
Hot-Rolled Flats a "59 BO Rs ear gatas 32 18 
MOP TDs. sasvevevss : . e- 2.90c. to 3.006 : 62 51% E to LMecees 34 20 
R | ee ners 2.90e. to 3.00¢e l to 1% 64 53%, 
: ee PR we eee e 2.900, to 3.00€ 2 to 3 65 541, 
per bundle of 45 Ib. . i = Pa iety $1.14 I Weld , j 
sap Weld, extra stron ain ends 
Cold- Finished Steels ‘ oe 46 = 30 17 
‘ . of . vA . oi 46 GB esesesesece e 
B. ———_ base, per IDs eee eee rere eee en ene e o2.50C, | ae eee 501, O06 Oe Baader 33 21 
St OOP Ti ab baa oh De we OARS OK eee we ees 4.50c. 4% to 6..... 60 49 1, Ao Be Mocs oa 32 20 
Wire Products 7 WH Saccscoe Oe 43 7 Oe ics cces sae 13 
we UC ye oa ee camas Kb aeb oe eikec Kens .$2.70 9 to 12...... 50 37 9 to 12 eee 30 8 
wire, base, per 100 attain cddnkébaudcune 2.45 To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
fence wire, base, per 100 ID........cccccceces 2.45 creased by one point, with supplementary discounts of 5 and 
base, per 100 Ib 7 Sen ee Mea 3.25c. to 3.35« 2% per cent. 
va] Wile: Se DOG UO ccs akewik Sicdwrnne 2.95 a a 
a barbed, base, per 100 Ib................... 3.35 ' Boiler Tubes : 
‘a SADE TL Bnccceccésnes vevecawene 3.35 «, , ap Welded Steel — _ Charcoal Iron 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib.........0eeeeees 3.00 1% in. . oe 21% | 1M im. occ e eee eeeees + 7 
Polished staples, base, per keg®.........cccccccccccees 3.00 2 to 2% ir seeeees 36 1% to 1% im......++- 3 
‘ement ited nails, base, per count keg.............. 2.20 2% to 3 in : 47 2 tO 2% iM... ee eeees 13 
W e, carloads (to jobbers)...... 70% per cent off list 3% to 13 in sees 52 214 to 3 im.....--+ees 18 
W nee, carloads (to retailers)....... 68 per cent off list 3% to 4% in........ _ 20 
? To large buyers of steel tubes a supplementary discount 
Bolts and Nuts of 5 per cent is allowed 
Ma ts, small, rolled threads.. - 60 and 5 per cent off list Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
M ts, small, cut threads....50 and 10 per cent off list Discounts on cold-drawn tubes in carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
Ma ts, larger and longer .50 and 10 per cent off list burgh, follow 
ul bolts, 3g x 6 ms ‘ rer 1 ‘ oa 28 
Sr nd shorter, rolled threads, nee! 11 in ‘7 3 in and 2% in 42 
50, 10 and 5 per cent off list a ; -* , °7 aon hin 3 
1% in » a 3% to 4 in 47 
CAS .cccccveccccscsccccccesoscel 50 per cent off list 2 and 21 = 34 4% in. and 5 in. 39 
nel I GGL. os hx cee 50 per cent off list , — i 
g s eevee eresevesccsevenes 60 and 5 per cent off list Hot Rolled 
olts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....50 and 10 per cent off list 3 in. a oe: , OS te-6 Bis cecaiai 49 
Rr rrr rors 20 per cent extra 
Ma ts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in: Less ¢ arloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
ind sl . 5 li than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for lengths 
I UU i daiwa Kee nGe urdu wes 45 per cent off list . ~ ; ; 
rer and longer sizes. . .45 per cent off list up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and lighter 
ressed square or hex. blank nuts. ..$3.25 to $3.50 off list than standard gage to be sold at mechanical tube list and 
en nuts, ta or discount Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take price 
nt DWOG accwcsvccccsivcs 3.25 to 3.50 off list Re ; - ate >" - . 
und t. sq. or hex. nuts, blank...... 3.25 to 3.50 off list of next larger outside diameter ee 
and t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped...... 25 to 3.50 off list Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
; nished hex, nuts: Cc 
: oa arnon under GEG, DOGRss is ccccccecccwunt 85 per cent off list 
Y ind sm: aller, U. 8. 8. -..75, 10 and 5 percent offlist (Carbon 0.30 to 0.40, baS@.......cscccceees 83 per cent off list 
ind larger, U.S. S...... 70,10 and 2% percentofflist Pius usual differentials and extras for cutting. 
s rene a ppp 80 and 5 per cent off list 9 Sines: Slee tive 8 Suscrhocter Tebes 
: E., % in. and larger......... 75 and 5 per cent off list Seamtess Locomotive ang Superneate 
te 2h PRR a acucessdeves 80 and 5 per cent off list Cents per Ft. Cents per Ft. 
s te it WEEN s és cesewenwees 80,5 and 2% per cent off list 2-in. O.D. 12 gage......14 2\%4-in. O.D, 10 gage... .19 
S svtnew nthe eee egimaant 50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 2-in. O.D. 11 gage.....-18 3-in. O.D. 7 gage....... 34 
2-in. O.D. 10 wage...... 16 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage.....13% 
r Cap and Set Screws 2%-in. O.D. 12 gage... .16 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage.....5: . 
i i hex, head cap screw..... 75 per cent off list 2%4-in. O.D. 11 gage 17 514-in. O.D. 9 mage.....55 
S Wc ci ctnieene vn cecuvaaaenes 75 per cent off list : 
FO i tesa ea eam 75 and 10 per cent off list Tin Plate 
z CWB. wccccccces eee e eens 80 per cent off list Standard cokes, per base bOx.........cecccccccccees $4.75 
2 Rivets a 
ral and ship rivets, base, per 100 Ib...... $3.15 Terne Plate 
ry VOCR,: DE, Tee kc vc tt cccedewnvicas 3.25 (Per package, 200-lb.) 
a: dae OR Se el Wratten 65 per cent off list S-Ib, comting ..ccccce $9.30 | 25-lb. coating I. C....$14.25 
. : 2] . i ic 7 30- . Cocca Been 
Track Equipment 8-Ib. coating I. C 9.60 | 20mm coating 2. & oa ae 
f and larger, base, per 100 Ib 9 to $2.85 15-Ib. coating I. C.... 11.80 35-lb. coating I. ¢ 16.25 
an é . se, eees io é 20-Ib ‘oati > . 00 0. 0% a. 7. 
y and smaller, base, per 100 Ib...... 2&0 20-lb. coating I. C.... 13.0 40-lb. coating I 17.25 
and barge, base, per 100 Ib...... 3.50 Sh 
} , ; ate Q Sheets 
vase, pe NR aided Mare ae alan ane 3.85 4.50 
100 > a - ; . rs 95, Blue Annealed 
s te A hi he ein ot: a 2.75 Nos. 9 and 10 (base), per Ib... 2.50c. to 2.75¢ 
| - ; Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
Welded Pine No. 28 (base), per Ib.. 3.35c. to 3.50c. 
Butt Weld Regular auto body sheets, base, per ib. . »4.75c. to 5.00c, 
Iron Galvanized 
es Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. No. 28 (base), per Ib ...+4.35e. to 4.60c, 
19 23% - CO Riescet 7 +33 Tin-Mill Black Plate 
OF a Se ea awe ween 26 8 No. 28 (base), per Ib ad . .3.35¢. to 3.50c. 
. 60 46% x Sadia a waies 32 17 Manufacturers have pamphlets, which can be had upon 
¢ 64 52% ’ 6 i.e 19 application, giving price differentials for gage and extras for 
66 541, length, width, shearing, etc 
Freight Rates 
‘reight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, in carload lots, to points named, 
are as follows: 
lomestic.$0.325 PY chews tansaes . -$0.265 St. Louis wabultbers $0.43 Pacific Coast inti och we 
xport... 0.235 CID ond seca comin 0.215 Kansas City ... ~- 0.735 Pac. Coast, ship plates 1.20 
» stic... 0.815 Cleveland, Youngstown Kansas City (pipe)... 0.70 DEED “Socdeccede 0.69 
rt..... 0.236 ake Cann a arkiote 0.19 St. Paul . ac abc alti td 0.595 SE one dh nedne ss 0.385 
stic... 0.34 PEE n.setdcaennde de 0.295 Omaha sar ataia aia a ee Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.50 
Lite 0.255 CE i.v63 6eade ws 0.295 Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and 
Steel HE Roc,’ W?mestic ..... 0.365 Indianapolis ......... 0.31 DOMVOR cc ccccccscccce 1.275 WHEE wawececccceece 0.415 
een 0.255 COG etches cccsines: Ieee Denver (pipe) ....... 1.215 New Orleans ......... 15 
irload to most of the foregoing points is 36,000 lb. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., while to 
on all iron and steel products, except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On the latter item 
a minimum of 59,000 Ib., and there is an extra charge of %c. per 190 Ib. on carloads of a minimum of 
pments of wrought iron and sicel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the minimum carload 
iron and steel items not noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular rail- 
. - ; \tlantie Coast ports (i.e., New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most steam- 
ester . the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig iron, 30c. to 40c.: ship plates, 30c. to 40c.; ingot and muck bars, 
an) ft. common wire products, including cut or wire nails, spikes and wire hoops, 30c. to 40c.: sheets and tin plates, 
oe r rope cable and strands, 75c.: wire fencing, netting’ and stretcher, 50c.; pipe, not over n. in diameter. 5fc.; 
ie roy bl d is, 75 ire f i tting i st I 5 ir 8 i in d t 5 
yare, ie imeter, 244c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 40,000 Ib. 
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FRENCH MARKET QUIETER 


Export Demand Offsets Lighter Domestic Busi- 
iness-—Prices Generally Unchanged 


PaRIs, Oct. 26.—Although French ironworks are, on 
the whole, kept busy on old orders, there has undoubt- 
edly been a decline in the home demand since the 
beginning of this month. Raw and semi-finished ma- 
terials, however, continue active, owing to the export 
demand; but rolled merchant products are rather 
neglected, with weakening prices. 

Both the continued appreciation of the pound ster- 
ling and depreciation of the mark are favorably in- 
fluencing French exports. 


Iron Ore.—France produced in August 1,938,000 tons 
of iron ore, with stocks at the end of that month amount- 
ing to 3,198,000 tons, as against 3,237,000 tons at the 
end of July. In 1913 the corresponding average monthly 
production (Alsace-Lorraine included) was 3,582,000 
tons. 

France exported in August 599,732 tons of iron ore 
and during the first eight months of 1922 5,590,769 tons. 

Coke.—Germany delivered to France and Luxem- 
burg 179,000 tons of coke during the first ten days of 
October and 183,300 tons during the last ten days of 
September, of which 72 per cent went to France and 28 
per cent to Luxemburg. 


Foundry Pig Iron.—The blowing-in of several blast 
furnaces is reported, notably a third furnace at the 
Hauts-Fourneaux de Saulnes, Meurthe-et-Moselle, which 
are producing a grade of pig-iron in considerable de- 
mand. 

The market for foundry iron is steady. Available 
supplies are scarce and, although domestic orders are 
restricted, some good business is being done for export, 
especially to the United States, Belgium, Italy and 
Great Britain. The average present selling price of 
chill-east foundry pig iron No. 3 P. L., is about 225 fr. 
at producing works in Lorraine; but numerous orders 
are reported at prices up to 235 to 240 fr. For export, 
the price now quoted is 255 to 260 fr., f.o.b. Antwerp 
(Belgian currency). Hematite pig iron is now firm 
and demand is improving. Present prices are as fol- 
lows, delivered: 


Francs 
Northern and northwestern areas . 320 to 325 
Paris area ‘ 330 to 340 
Eastern area . ; cA dict esbe-6 ac at I" ot 
Central and southern areas *270 to 300 


*F.o.b. works. 

Imported British East Coast hematite is now offered 
at 325 fr., c.if. French northern ports. Spiegeleisen is 
now selling at producing works in the east of France 
at 350 fr. for 10 to 12 per cent mn., and 405 to 430 fr. 
for 12 to 18 per cent mn. 


Semi-Finished Material.—The inland demand is 
rather inactive, but as the works have orders ahead for 
the next ten or twelve weeks, and there is also a good 
export business, notably with Great Britain, prices are 
firmly held and exhibit a tendency to rise. The follow- 
ing prices are now being quoted per metric ton on basic 
steel (about 20 fr. additional for oren-hearth material) 
by some Lorraine works: 


Domestic, Export, * 
f.o.b. Works f.o.b. Antwerp 


Ingots 305 to 315 310 to 315 
Blooms 325 $20 to 325 
Slabs and billets... 340 to 350 355 to 360 
2 
} 


Sheet billets 345 to 355 


*Belgian currency 


Beams.—The Comptoir Sidérurgique which controls 
inland sales of beams and heavy rails decided, at its 
meeting of October 19, to Teave its base price of 475 
fr. on beams unchanged at least until its next assembly 
in November. For export, beams are quoted at 380 to 
390 fr. (Belgian currency) f.o.b. Antwerp, which is 
equal to about 360 fr, (French currency) f.o.b. produc- 
ing works. 


Rails.—Rail mills are still busy on old orders. The 
Comptoir Sidérurgique is quoting on the home market 


the base prices of 525 fr. for heavy rails and fr 
for sleepers. Rails of less than 14 kg. are being ed 
by Lorraine at 400 to 410 fr. for shorn and 440 = 1 
fr. for machined rails. For export, heavy ra 
quoted at 420 to 425 fr. f.o.b. Antwerp, and rai 
14 kg. (shorn) at 400 to 410 fr. (Belgian curr 


Sheets and Plates.—Contrary to expectatio; 
Comptoir des Toles et Larges Plats, at its mee: 
Oct. 20 resolved to leave its base prices unc} 
The following delivered quotations per metric { 
prevail: 





Es ain ku Big ko alk eet Sr ee ; 61 
Heavy sheets..... rhea PERSE 65 
er eee 7 

ee ae ee 


For export, f.o.b. Antwerp, the following pric: 
gian currency) are being quoted: Open-hearth 


5 mm, and heavier, 520 to 530 fr.; Flats, 470 to 480 fy 

Rolled Merchant Iron.—This market is the pn af 
fected by the slacking of orders. Prices have receded 
and average now about 440 fr. at Lorraine producing 
works. The export price f.o.b. Antwerp (Belgian ew 


rency) is now 425 to 430 fr. 
Castings.—Castings are now quieter, except in the 
stove branch. 





The French Higher Railway Board resolved, Oc:. 19 
that the general revision of the whole schedule of 


road rates, which is to be proceeded with at once, must 
keep within a maximum limit of three times the pre- 
war transportation costs. At the same time, it fixed 


May 1, 1923, as the latest date by which the 
shall be completed. 


The number of blast furnaces and open-hearth fur- 
naces in Sweden shows little alteration in comparison 
with last year. The production of pig iron has gon 
back from 383,200 metric tons during the first six 
months of 1913 to 120,900 tons in the same period this 
year; that of blooms and bars from 77,700 to 14,200 
tons; that of Bessemer steel from 55,600 to 19,900 tons, 
and that of open-hearth steel from 218,200 to 101,300 
tons. The last three, however, show an improvement 
over last year’s figures. The following table gives th 
iron and steel production in the first half year and 
the first seven months of 1922 and 1921 in metri 

Janu 


First Six Months In 


1922 1921 1922 
Pam POR 6k a ccn ~eeeee 120,900 206,200 140,11 
Blooms and bars........ 14,200 11,900 17,20 
3essemer steel ....... 19,900 12,000 24,1 
Open-hearth steel .... 101,300 85.800 123.40 
Crucible and electric steel 6,100 7,200 7,20 
Rolled material ........ 90,600 54,200 118, 


Plant Operations 


The New Process Steel Co., Noblesville, I 
commenced operations at the first unit of its 
‘al plant, recently completed, for the productio! 
small T-rails, steel billets and structural stee! specia 
ties. Three other plant units are in course of erectio! 
and these will be placed to service as soon as compete’ 
It is expected to give employment to more than -\" 
workers within 60 days. Clarence Taylor is secreta? 
and James Hundley general manager. 

The Pennsylvania Rairoad has placed its Sunbury, 
Pa., shops on a full time basis, seven-day week, day 4n° 
night, and will maintain this schedule for an inc nnite 
period. Production is devoted to repairs on 100 
tives and cars. 

The Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, %. 
adopted a capacity production schedule, wit! 
working force. 

The American Bridge Co., has all furnaces — 
at its Pencoyd Works, Manayunk, Philadelphia, ¥ 
full time working schedule. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry \" 
Burlington, N. J., has adopted a full capacity opers** 
basis, with regular working force. 
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fair 
The tin market has been fairly active and prices have 
advanced. There has been a sharp advance in lead but 
the zinc market is practically unchanged. 








The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


ypper, New York Straits Lead Zine 
—_~_——,_ Tin —_——_ --—* 
Electro- New New St. New St 
N Lake lytic® York York Louis York Louis 
14.12% 13.62% 36.20 6.80 6.45 7.45 7.10 
14.00 13.50 36.45 7.00 6.62% 7.42% 7.07% 
14.00 13.50 37.30 7.12% 6.80 7.42% T.07T% 
14.12% 13.62% 37.75 7.15 6.85 7.42% 7.07% 
14.12% 13.62% 38.00 7.15 6.85 7.45 7.10 


*Hefinery quotation. 


New York 
New YORK, Nov. 6 
None of the markets is active except tin. Only a 
jemand for copper prevails at unchanged prices. 


Copper.—Consumers are still conservative and buy- 
‘ copper is light. The market price depends upon 


ne 
Iie 


the seller, with electrolytic available from one or two 


sources part of the week at 13.50c., refinery; most sell- 


ers, however, adhere to 13.62%c., refinery. It is believed 


that at present very little metal is now available at the 
lower price and we quote the general market for electro- 
lyti ‘copper at 13.624€c., refinery, or 13.87%c., delivered. 
Lake copper is selling at 14c. to 14.21%c., delivered. 


Tin.—The feature of the market has been the sale 
of large quantities of Straits tin during the week, 
amounting to close to 1600 to 1700 tons at advancing 
prices. One explanation is the continued rapid advance 
n London, but it is generally recognized that American 
msumers have not covered their requirements beyond 
December, particularly the tin plate makers. It is also 
‘timated that consumption and production of tin are 
about equal. The largest sales were made on Thursday, 
Nov. 2, with 500 tons, mostly features, changing hands 
at between 36.25c. to 36.75c. Saturday was also an 
active day with 400 to 500 tons sold, mostly metal on 
teamers afloat, at 37.62%c. to 37.87%c. Spot Straits 
tin is quoted to-day at 38c., New York, the highest price 
f the year, and the London market was also about £3 
higher — a week ago at £187 7s. 6d. for spot 
standard, £187 15s. for future standard and £188 15s. 
for spot Straits. Deliveries into consumption in October 
vere consider ably larger than estimated at 5603 tons, 
with 2859 tons in stock and landing on Oct. 31. Im- 
ports for the first 10 months have been 41,715 tons, as 
mpared with 18,143 tons to Nov. 1, 1921. 


Lead—The feature of the market has been the 
advances made by the leading interest. On Nov. 1 the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. advanced its price 
from 6.50c. to 6.75¢., New York, and on the following 
lay, Nov. 2, from 6.75c. to 7c., New York, or $10 per 
t two days which is the largest advance made in a 

ig period. The outside market continues to be at a 
premium over the prices of the leading interest at 
v.S0C., St. Louis, or 7.15¢e., New York. Lead continues 
“arce with prompt metal hard to get and November 
“ad available only to favored customers. So far as can 

books are not yet opened for December. 


Zine—The principal item of interest in this market 
5 the sale of about 7000 tons for export to 
While this is not a large amount it is of con- 
mportance relatively because of low stocks 
suntry. Domestic demand, however, is not 

ne Western for early delivery is quoted at 
Louis, or 7.45¢., New York. 


C+ 


\ntimony.—Chinese metal for early delivery in 
ts is quoted at 6.60c., New York, duty paid. 


\luminum.—The leading producer in this country 
t made publie its quotations, but virgin etal, 
er cent pure, is available from foreign pro- 
round 21e. per lb., duty paid. 
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_NON-FERROUS METALS | 


HePeeeonennagueanNen Tenses dvDRsERON OORT ORNLOONES cee 


Old Metals.—With the exception of white metals 
the market is featureless, scrap copper and brass being 


very dull, while lead is quite active. Dealers’ selling 


prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible.............. 13.25 
Copper, heavy and wire..... aa ssew Bee 
Copper, light and bottoms. . : co See 
Heavy machine composition............. 10.50 
eee, DONT sé cccdcces ae Wii kee eae 8.25 
Brass, light Dé etc d nie bea te 6.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings... 9.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......... 7.50 
Lead, heavy ; aes ot i head we aoe a 6.25 
Lead, tea ; Raced Es 4.75 
Zine SVG uas , ag ‘ oea¢s 60.6). 

Chicago 


Nov. 7.—Copper and zine have declined while lead 
has advanced. Copper is exceedingly quiet with users 
showing no interest in anything but their immediate re- 
quirements. Zine buying has fallen off because the ex- 
tra material which galvanizers ordered to protect them- 
selves against transportation uncertainties, is now being 
delivered. Lead has gone up largely because of two 
advances by the leading producer. Buyers experience 
some difficulty in obtaining their lead requirements, but 
the scarcity is regarded as artificial rather than real. 
Tin consumers remain consistently out of the market, 
trading being confined to dealers. Ordinarily futures 
would be bought on an advance, but such is not now 
the case. Among the old metals lead pipe alone has 
advanced. We quote, in carload lots, lake copper, 
14,.25c.; tin, 38c. to 39c.; lead, 6.85c.; spelter, 7.15c.; an- 
timony, 8.50c., in less than carload lots. On old metals 
we quote copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 
11.50¢c.; copper bottoms, 9.75c.; red brass, 9c.; yellow 
brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 5c.; zinc, 4.75¢.; pewter, No. 1, 23c.; 
tin foil, 26c.; block tin, 30c., all buying prices for less 
than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


Nov. 7.—Lead was strong and up 35 to 40 points for 
the week at 6.75c. to 6.80c., carlots, due to the advance 
of the leading interest. Slab zinc was up 5 points at 
7.05c. to 7.10e. On old metals we quote: Light brass, 
3.50c.; heavy red brass and light copper, 7c.; heavy 
yellow brass, 4c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 7.50c.; 
zine, 2c.; pewter, 15c.; tin foil, 20c., tea lead, 2c. and 
aluminum, 9c. 


Large Production of Brier Hill Steel Co. 
Plants 


In producing 79,026 tons of ingots in October, it is 
believed the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
established a record for a 12-unit open-hearth depart- 
ment. The October production compares with 68,197 
tons of ingots produced in September by this plant. 
The company’s blooming mill had a total rolling ton- 
nage in October of 74,990 tons, and 64,960 tons in Sep- 
tember, its next best month. 

During the last month but 11 of the 12 furnaces 
were ordinarily charged, one usually being down for re- 
lining or repairs, and the record is therefore all the 
more significant. Average daily production was 2550 
tons, or 220 tons per furnace. Rated capacity of the 
units is 200 tons per day. 

The company’s blast furnace department also set up 
a new production record, in turning out 44,157 tons of 
pig iron, comparing with its previous best mark of 
43,257 tons. The Brier Hill company operates three 
blast furnaces. Its Grace stack supplied 16,323 tons 
of iron in October, its previous high production being 
16,274 tons. Its Jeannette furnace poured 17,900 tons 
of iron, as against its best previous mark of 17,326 tons. 


A demonstration of leather belting is to be given at 
the Hotel Pennsvlvania, New York, Nov. 16, 17 and 18, 
by the Leather Belting Exchange. 
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Willis L. King, vice-president Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, is back at his desk again after an ab- 
sence of several weeks due to illness, which also pre- 
vented his attendance at the recent meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, of which he is a vice- 
president. Mr. King on July 12 last rounded out 53 years 
in the iron and steel industry, all of which have been 
with the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 


George L. Bitting, sales manager Eaton Axle Co., 
since its organization, took over on Nov. 1 the sales 
managership of the Standard Welding Co., Cleveland. 
Both companies are divisions 
of the Standard Parts Co., 
that city. Mr. Bitting’s new 
appointment is in line with 
the aggressive sales policy 
recently instituted by the 
Standard Parts Co. for its 
tubing and rim plant of which 
the tubing capacity alone is 
50,000,000 ft. annually. 


P. T. Hill succeeds his 
former chief as sales man- 
ager of the Eaton Axle Co. 
Mr. Hill has also been with 
the Axle company since its 
organization and previous to 
that was connected with the 
Torbensen Axle Co. 


William Le Compte has 
been appointed sales manager 
in charge of New York terri- 
tory of Jenkins Bros., 80 
White Street, New York. He 
has been in the sales organization of the company for 
25 years. 





GEORGE L. BITTING 


Earl M. Hayes, who for the last five years has been 
general manager of the Hunter & Havens Iron & Steel 
Co., has been appointed general manager of steel sales 
with the American Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. His first connection in the steel trade was with 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. in 1907. 


C. V. Dodge, formerly in charge of steel casting 
sales for the United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been promoted to assistant manager in 
charge of roll and steel sales. He began his career with 
the company in 1904 as shipping clerk at the steel 
foundry in Vandergrift, Pa., and was later made fore- 
man of the chipping shop at this plant. In 1916, he was 
given charge of steel casting sales. 


Herbert F. Perkins, vice-president International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, in charge of all manufacturing 
and raw materials operations, has been assigned to 
assist the president in the administration and general 
management of the company’s affairs and to be acting 
president in the latter’s absence. Mr. Perkins retains 
charge of raw material properties. Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, Jr., works manager in charge of the Chicago 
tractor works and the works at Milwaukee, Akron and 
Springfield, Ohio, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of all manufacturing plants in this country, 
Canada and Europe. George A. Ranney, secretary and 
treasurer, has been elected vice-president and treasurer. 
W. M. Gale, assistant treasurer, was elected secretary 
and E. A. Johnston, manager experimental department, 
was appointed to a new office as director of engineering. 


D. M. Piteock, formerly superintendent of the Mas- 
sillon Rolling Mill Co., Massillon, Ohio, has accepted a 
position as general superintendent of the Universal 
Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa. 

F. M. Gibson, formerly sales representative of the 
Consolidated Steel Corporation in Japan, recently ar- 
rived in New York. He expects to return to Japan 
about Jan. 1. 
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Harry J. Reefe, formerly manager of the 
partment, Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has been appoit 
chasing agent, succeeding Thomas J. Keegan, ; 


William McGonigal, for the past two years 
of sales with the Philadelphia Steel Wareh 
has resigned and is now connected with the 
department, J. G. Brill Co., which handles the s, 
products not connected with cars and trucks. \J [ 
Gonigal started in the steel business with the | 
Midvale Steel Co., with which he remained 
resigning to become assistant manager of sa 
the Camden Forge Co. 


D. K. Hutchceraft, formerly vice-president 
Indiana Air Pump Co., Indianapolis, and a py 
authority on air lift pumping, has been appoir 
trict manager of the branch office at Tulsa. Ok 
cently established by the Chicago Pneumatic 1 
Chicago Pneumatic Building, New York. 


P. D. Brown, formerly manager of the Baltimor 
branch of the Crucible Steel Co., has been appointed 
district sales manager in southern territory of th: 
Polidi Steel Corporation of America, with heada 
at Baltimore. 


J. J. Stoddard has been appointed general ma 
of the Lakeside Forge Co., Erie, Pa., manufacture: 
drop forged wrenches and forgings. Since the first 
the year he has held the position of sales manager 


George Hoeffle has been elected president and ge: 
eral manager of the Ferguson Furnace Co., Toled 
He has been vice-president and Eastern sales manager 
of that company since 1907 with headquarters in New 
York. 

A. H. Hunter of Buffalo, has resigned as president 
of the Atlas Steel Corporation, Dunkirk, N. Y., a con- 
solidation of the Atlas Crucible Steel Co. of Dunkirk 
and the Electric Alloy Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Mr. Hunter was formerly president of the Atlas Cruci- 
ble company. The position will remain vacant and the 
duties of president will be performed by L. J. Camp- 
bell, chairman of the board in immediate charge of the 
company. Mr. Campbell was previously president of 
the Electric Alloy company. 


President James A. Farrell, of the United States 
Steel Corporation, arrived in New York Nov. 3 tf 
six weeks’ European trip. 


G. C. Tinsley of Youngstown, Ohio, has accepted 
position with the David J. Joseph Co., dealer in pig | 
and scrap metals, to head a newly organized sheet and 
plate department. Mr. Tinsley will be located at Cin- 
cinnati. He was formerly in charge of the Commercial 
Shearing & Stamping Co., Youngstown, and lately has 
been engaged in jobbing sheets and plate ends. 

Fred A. Worthey, assistant secretary of the Sta! 
ard Tank Car Co., Sharon, Pa., has been promoted t 
assistant general manager under C. E. Neudorfer, gen- 
eral manager. 

A. L. Seaman has organized A. L. Seaman & ‘ 
549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, to engagt 
the sale of iron and steel mill products. The company 
has been appointed exclusive representative in Chicag 
territory of the American Tube & Stamping Co., Bridge. 
port, Conn., manufacturer of hot and cold rolled str'p 


Seaman was first identified with the steel business ! 
1904, as a special representative in the sale of flat wir 
and special wires for John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
1916 he participated in the organization of E. P. Bart 
lett & Co., Chicago, jobbers of iron and steel, and manu 
facturers’ representatives. He has recently sold 
interest in that company to form the organization ves" 
ing his own name. 


H. F. Moore, professor at the University of Tin = 
will address the tri-city chapter, American Society *” 
Steel Treating on Nov. 23. His subject wil) Dé 
Fatigue of Metals. The October meeting was heie ® 
the rooms of the Davenport Chamber of Commer, 


Davenport, Iowa, on Oct. 26. 
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am P. Moore, who until recently was district 
.nager at Harrisburg, Pa., for the Central Iron 
Co. of that city, has joined the sales organiza- 
+he Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Widener Build- 
adelphia, and will handle sales of plates. 


‘y 





k Samuel, Harrison Building, Philadelphia, sales 
the United States for one brand of British 
nganese, has returned from a six weeks’ stay in 


Iohn Dunean, president Illinois Co., St. Louis, and 
president of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., 
elected a director of the National Enameling 


i St ing Co. 


UNE ena veN TEN NeNeeDENELONNNONENNONNORD 
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ALLEN HOFFER, well known in the pig iron trade 

ft eveland and eastern Pennsylvania districts, 

pneumonia on Sunday at Douglasville, Pa., at 

ome of his father-in-law, James P. Roe of the 

Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., following an illness of 

week. Mr. Hoffer was connected with the ore 

sales department of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 

nd, and resided in that city. He was also a director 

lrumbull-Cliffs Iron Co. He began work in 

nig iron trade at the Warwick furnaces, Pottsville, 

Pa, when a young man and later was superintendent 

ast furnaces at the Worth Brothers’ steel plant 

it Coatesville, Pa., before the sale of that property to 

the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. Mr. Hoffer attended 

meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute 

n New York on Oct. 27, and the following day at- 

ended the Yale-Army football game at New Haven, 

Conn., where he contracted a severe cold which de- 

veloped into pneumonia. Mr. Hoffer was 37 years old. 
, He leaves a wife and two children. 


GEORGE KNAPP HOBLITZELLE, 55 years old, vice-presi- 
nt and treasurer of the Commonwealth Steel Co., St. 
s, died at his home in that city Nov. 5. Mr. Hob- 
vas born in St. Louis and was educated at 
‘nual training school which then was part of Wash- 
University. After leaving school he became 
nected with the Shickle, Harrison & Howard Iron 
f which he later was made secretary. When that 
was purchased by the American Steel Foun- 
remained with the latter for a year when he, 
Clarence H. Howard and H. M. Pflager purchased 
e Commonwealth Steel Co. in 1904. Mr. Hoblitzelle 
was made vice-president and treasurer. He is 
survived by his wife, a daughter of John Harrison, 
dent of the Shickle, Harrison & Howard Iron Co. 
Harrison, is assistant treasurer of the Com- 
ealth Steel Co. 


Drum A, WALTON, president C. J. Walton & Son, 
er manufacturers, Louisville, Ky., hanged himself 
‘ his office on Monday afternoon, Oct. 30. The act 
ttributed to failing health and business depression. 


‘ir. Walton was born in Louisville in 1864 and attended 
Stevenc T 


nw 





institute of Technology from which he was 
ani sraduated with high honors. He immediately became 
ige- . ated with the business of the late Charles J. 
trip ‘aiton, his father, following whose death he became 
Mr. ah S - nt 12 years ago. Mr. Walton was a member of 
s in “© American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
“* /AMES FRANCIS FLYNN, production manager and one 


of the d rectors of the D. J. Ryan Foundry Co., Ecorse, 
2 tied suddenly from pneumonia on Oct, 16, in his 





2 “a year. Mr. Flynn was formerly associated with 
& i¢ Erie Railroad, later going into business for himself. 
= sr ns with the Ryan company date from its 
successor to the Ecorse Foundry & Machine 
noisy 
y a “RBERT T, GRANTHAM, vice-president and chief 
a the Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, 
ths steel fabricator, dropped dead on the golf 


oe Philadelphia Country Club on Sunday, 
ing due to apoplexy. Mr. Grantham was about 


lath 





OBITUARY | 
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54 years old and had been connected with the Belmont 
Iron Works for 24 years. He leaves a wife and son. 
The funeral was held from the family residence, 178 
Green Street, Germantown, Tuesday afternoon. 


CHARLES J. TAGLIABUE, president C. J. Tagliabue 
Co., manufacturer of thermometers, Brooklyn, died sud- 
denly Nov. 2 from heart trouble. Mr. Tagliabue was 
born in New York 70 years ago. 


HUNGARIAN IRON TRADE 


Stinnes an Active Factor in Supplying Balkan 
Markets 
(Special Correspondence) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 20.—The Hungarian iron 
industry is strenuously working to secure the neces- 
sary raw material from other countries, and to develop 
its own resources. German interests are active and the 
new manganese deposits which have been discovered in 
the Vesprimer Komitat are to be exploited with the aid 
of the German Bank. These deposits are of special in- 
terest to the German steel industry, because it is de- 
pending for its manganese on imports. Through the 
peace of Trianon, Hungary lost 319 factories with 30,- 
772 workmen and a production worth 243.7 million gold 
kronen, which is 47 per cent of the factories and 37.4 
per cent of the value of production in its pre-war terri- 
tory. Of the 359 factories which remain within present- 
day Hungary, 7 are producing rolled iron and steel, 9 
iron and steel castings, 93 hardware, 17 wire and wire 
goods, 3 iron cooking utensils, 8 iron furniture, and 227 
machinery. These plants employed 67,876 workmen 
and had a production of the value of 406.8 million gold 
kronen. 

The importance of the Hungarian engineering in- 
dustry, especially in regard to exports to the Balkans, 
has also been realized by Hugo Stinnes, who is pushing 
his organization in southeastern Europe with a view 
to creating a market for his Austrian Alpine Montan 
Gesellschaft and other works. Only recently the Jugo- 
Slawische Montanhiitten-Syndicat A. G. was founded 
under his auspices in Agram by the Alpine with a cap- 
ital of 3 million Jugo-Slavian kronen. Now he has made 
a contract with the Hungarian Liptak works, in which 
he acquired large interests. These works are to be en- 
larged and modernized, and the organization is being 
extended especially in the Balkan countries. The capi- 
tal of the company is being increased from 100 to 180 
million Hungarian kronen. 

The Hungarian foreign trade was comparatively 
inactive during the first six months of the present year, 
imports being 1,390,000 metric tons valued at 35,400 
million kronen, and exports 590,000 tons, valued at 27,- 
600 million kronen. The iron exports alone amounted 
to over 20,000 tons, an important item being bar iron. 
Exports of machinery are constantly increasing, 
amounting to 13,600 tons, of which 5400 tons was agri- 
cultural machinery, during the first half of 1922. 


Advance in Puddlers’ Wages 


The Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., announced a 
10 per cent wage increase for puddlers, the rate per 
ton being advanced from $8 to $8.80. There will be 
no change in the common labor rate at this time. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, has started the construction of the first of four 
units to comprise a combination distributing ware- 
house, repair shop and factory on West Pershing Road 
and Leavitt Street, Chicago. 


H. J. N. Voltman, designing engineer with the W. S. 
Rockwell Co., New York, will address the American 
Society for Steel Treating at the rooms of the Provi- 
dence Engineering Society, Friday, Nov. 10, on “The 
Turning Out of Heat-Treated Products.” 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Awards Call for a Round Tonnage But Few New 
Projects Appear 


Among the fabricated steel awards of the past week 
are the following: 


York Times annex, 2700 tons, to Levering & Gar- 


New 
rigues Co. (1200 tons to be erected before the end of the 
year.) 

Chevrolet Motor Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 200 tons, at Buffalo, 
to J. W. Ferguson Co., Paterson, N. J 

H. & J. Burke, Ltd., warehouse, Brooklyn, 200 tons, to 
Levering & Garrigues Co 

Coal pier for Virginia Railway, Sewell's Point, Norfolk, 


Va., 5800 tons to the Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation. 
for the Virginia Railway & Power 
Brothers Mfg. Co. 

Empire State Ice Co., Weehawken, N. J., 
Comunipaw Structural Steel Co 


Transmission towers 


Co., 500 tons, to Milliken 


300 tons, to the 


Flatbush telephone exchange, 1000 tons, to the Hedden 


Iron Construction Co 


Six-story garage, West Fifty-fourth Street, 500 tons, to 


the Hinkle Iron Co. 


Addition, Seneca Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., 750 tons, to the 


Genessee Bridge Co 

Allerton House, Chicago, 3000 tons (reported 2450 tons 
last week), to the Bethlehem Bridge Corporation 

Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., six bridges for Buffalo 
Creek & Gawley Railroad, to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

Factory building for Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 


Ohio, 100 tons to the Austin Co 


South High School, Pittsburgh, 490 tons, Kelly Construc- 


tion Co., Philadelphia, low bidder 


Warehouse, American Rolling Mills Co., Ashland, Ky., 


100 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


Freight station, Knoxville, Tenn., for Louisville & Nash- 


ville Railroad, 250 tons, to H. K. Ferguson Co. 
Brazos River 
Bridge & 


Railroad, 
Virginia 


Pass 


Aransas 
Tex., 768 


Antonio & 
Wallis, 


San 
Bridge, 
Iron Co 


near tons to 


Luick Ice Milwaukee, 300 tons, to Milwaukee 


Bridge Ci 


Cream Co., 
Peoples Tiust & Savings Bank Building, Chicago, 700 tons, 
to A 


Bolters Sons Co 
Structural Projects Pending 


Inauiries for structural steel work now being figured 
on include the following: 

Power house in Indiana for Stone & Webster, Inc., 2200 
tons 
Kansas City, Mo., for delivery 
19,000-bbl 


Lion Oil & Refining Co 
at Pearson, Ark., 
1000-bbl 


nine tanks of 2000 to capacity 


and six stills 


Parcels post building, Cleveland, 500 tons 


Plant for tons, 


Joseph & 


Body Co 


architects 


Mengel Louisville, Ky., 500 


Joseph 


Third Unit Calumet Power Station, Commonwealth Edi 
son Co., Chicago, 3000 to 3500 tons 

National Biscuit Co.. New Building, Philadelphia, 3500 
tons 


To Discuss Machine Tool Distribution 


The fall meeting of the Machine Tool Section of 
the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Tuesday, Nov. 21, at 10 o’clock in the morning. The 
program will focus particularly on machine tool dis- 
tribution through representation by dealer agents, such 
as those houses comprised within the membership of 
the Association. 

L. H. Swind, Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia, is 
chairman of the section, and Thomas A. Fernley, with 
general offices at 505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, is 
secretary-treasurer. The executive committee com- 
prises Henry Prentiss, Henry Prentiss & Co., Inc., New 
York; H. G. Mitchell, Harron, Rickard & McCone, San 
Francisco; J. W. Wright, Coleord-Wright Machinery 
& Supply Co., St. Louis, and George H. Cherrington, 
Brown & Zortman Machinery Co., Pittsburgh. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYIN«: 


Fresh Inquiries for About 500 Cars By 0) 
Put Under Contract 


Some 3300 cars have been put under cont 
only 450, including passenger type equipme: 
been added to business under negotiation. |; 
circles further consideration is being given to 
ments for financing further railroad equipment 
ments. Some of the week’s items are as follow 

The Rock Island is inquiring for 50 suburban 

The Mississippi Central wants 100 to 200 flat 

The Kingan Refrigerator Co. 
erator cars. 

The Pacific 


coaches. 


is inquiring for 
Electric Co. is inquiring for 50 


The Santa Fe wants 10 dining cars. 


The Union Pacific has let 100 tank cars to ¢ 


Car & Foundry Co, . 
The Live Poultry Transportation Co. wil 


chicken cars in its own shops. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has placed 
the American Locomotive Co., New York, for tw: 
type locomotives for passenger service, price, $' 
and six Pacific type locomotives for passenger s: 
$56,550 each, all to be built at the Richmond wor! 
April, 1923. 

The Louisville & Nashville has placed 2100 
with the American Car & Foundry Co., and 10 
equally with the Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car | 
Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. Co. 


Complaint as to Steel Plate Rates Dismissed 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 7.—In a decision handed dow: 
last Saturday the Interstate Commerce Commission dis- 
missed the complaint of the Gulf Refining Co. of Louisi- 
ana, holding that the rates of 69c. and 89c. per 100 |b., 
on steel plates and tank material, knocked down, from 
Leetsdale, Pa., to Dubberly and Mansfield, La., assessed 
on 33 carloads to Dubberly and 11 carloads to Mans- 
field, between Dec. 30, 1919, and March 8, 1920, wer 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The decisior 
embraced another complaint of the Gulf Refining C 
regarding a similar traffic movement. It had alleged 
that the rates were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that they exceeded 63c. and 83c. said t 
have been the contemporaneous rates on iro! ate 
from the same point of origin to the same destinat 
These rates, it was stated, would have been applic 
but for the elimination through oversight of a commod 
ity differential of 19c. as between both iron and ste 
plates from the Pittsburgh district to points in Texas 
from the Western classification when the consolidat 
classification was published. 


Charges on Pipe Unreasonable 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 7.—A finding of illega 


unreasonableness has been made by the Interstate ‘ 
merce Commission in the complaint of the Indiah 
Refining Co. vs. Director-General, et al., 25 © 
charges collected on three carloads of wrought-iron 4! 
cast-iron pipe, pipe fittings, and connections 
Drumright, Quay and Shamrock, Okla., to Rang 
Tex., in November and December, 1918. The commis 
sion found the charges were made on rates not 4p! 
cable to the shipments moved. Class rates upwa 
71c. were collected while there existed a comm 
rate of 44c. from Muskogee and other points 
homa in the same general territory as thé points 
origin involved in this complaint, to the same ces 
tions. The commission found the charges 1'ee4 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded +4 
Quay, 51.5c. from Shamrock and 52c. fron Drumrig 
and ordered reparation. 


Foundries at Wrightsville, Pa., comprsin¢ 


{ 


Riverside Foundry Co., the Wrightsville Hai ware ¥ 
and the Susquehanna Casting Co., have advanced 
wages of employees 10 per cent, effective 


Nov. 1. 
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ses of Modern Blast Furnace Practice 
(Continued from page 1208) 


the lumps, the greater the sorting action above 
ed and, conversely, the smaller the maximum 
the lumps the less the degree of segregation. 
erefore further obvious that, to avoid excessive 
ition, the preparation of the ore by crushing the 
ins to smaller, say rubble, size is necessary. This 
; excessive segregation in two ways: first, being 
- they have less tendency to roll down the sides 
inverted cone to the apex and, secondly, the 
pieces have usually sharp and jagged edges and 
erefore, a greater tendency to lodge nearer 


where they fall, and the movement of the materials 


enter is more likely to be en masse, carrying 
amount of smalls with it. It is thus that 
yn by crushing materially improves distribu- 
preventing excessive segregation, which is a 


ndition directly inimical to the application of modern 


furnace practice. 
In the distribution existing when the usual run of 
nd limestone are charged “as received” there is 
r column in the center of the furnace, consisting 
ntirely of the largest lumps, the area of the 


ross section of this core varying with the size and 


roportion of lumps to rubble and fines. 


J 
ace and, 


Between this 
ind the walls is an annular ring consisting of a 
f rubble and smalls, in which the proportion 
» to smalls gradually decreases until, next to 
walls, there are practically only smalls and fines. 
\s previously pointed out, an essential to regular 
economical descent of the materials is perfect 
y of action of the ascending gases upon the 
ile of every cross-section of the material in the fur- 
é while this is an ideal condition which may 
impossible of full attainment in actual practice, the 


earest possible approach to it is of the greatest im- 


rtance. There can be little approach to such a con- 

nif the ascending gases are forced, under pressure, 

mass of materials distributed as just de- 

ed. Very little, if any, of the gases will find coa- 

vith the closely packed fine materials close to the 

| the greater proportion will pass up through 

more open structure in the center, the core of large 

ind a proportion only through the annular ring 

and smalls. The result of this unequal] dis- 

ff the ascending gases is the faster descent 

irgest lumps in the center, and a gradually 

escent of the outlying materials. Such a 

ng movement of the materials of the various 

exactly contrary to what is most desirable. 

vhich descend most rapidly, owing to their slower 

f reducibility should descend most slowly, and 

Which descend most slowly, owing to their high 
f reducibility should descend most rapidly. 


1 . ° ° 
Maximum economy and output are impossible under 
nditions for, apart from the question of irregu- 
! movement which almost always results from 
em 


is necessary to provide an excess of fuel to 
the complete reduction of the more rapidly 
ending lumps before they enter the melting zone, 
ie rate of driving is limited by their slower rate 
educibility. Any attempt at really fast driving 
se conditions so reduces the ratio of ore to 
n can be carried that not only is the output 
ised, but the fuel consumption is greatly in- 
with the added danger of the production of 
srade iron through unreduced ore entering the 
hearth from over driving, or irregular descent 
naterials, 
‘ the conditions existing in a furnace charged 
nner under consideration there is always a 
ndency toward irregularity of movement, or 
‘+, in the material nearest the walls, with a 
ouilding up on the walls. This building up 
intil portions either become permanently sta- 
rming scaffolds, or masses break away and 
tated toward the center and into the actively 
: * materials and rapidly ascending gases, con- 
“Thiet ‘ne well known slip. 
ils ‘edure is more or less frequent and more 
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or less severe, from the small slip, causing temporary 
production of off grade iron, to the heavy slip or 
explosion, which either blows off the furnace top, or 
fills the tuyeres with slag, chills the hearth, “gobbs 
up” the furnace and puts it out of commission for 
days, an evil too well known among those interested 
to require emphasis. But to whatever degree it occurs 
it seriously interferes with the regularity essential to 
best results. The disadvantages from the accumulated 
effects of these conditions are avoided, and even then 
not always satisfactorily, only by periodical partial 
clearance of the furnace walls by the use, temporarily, 
of considerably reduced burdens or, which is the same 
thing, by charging extra fuel, at the expense of both 
economy and output. These evils can be avoided only 
by the proper preparation of lumpy ores by crushing. 


Fine Ores 


The disturbing effects upon furnace operations of 
the use of any considerable proportion of very fine ores 
—exaggerating the conditions described under distribu- 
tion—are well known. Although in modern practice 
furnace design and method of operation have considera- 
bly reduced these effects, such ores are still sufficiently 
objectionable in this respect to make advisable some 
treatment to change their character as fines. In this 
case the process of preparation is the reverse of that 
for lumpy ores, that is, instead of reducing, it is desira- 
ble to increase their size, in order to remove their 
clogging effect in the furnace and to prevent their 
being carried out in excessive quantities by the escaping 
gases into the gas flues. 

Various processes have been introduced for this pur- 
pose, such as briquetting, nodulising and sintering, each 
of which yields a satisfactory product for use in the 
furnace. Sintering, the more recent process, has grown 
rapidly in favor, owing to its lower production costs 
and the large range of materials which may be treated 
by it, including blast furnace flue dust. The recovery 
of this dust alone in some cases warrants the installa- 
tion of the process, particularly as, in addition to the 
iron ore recovered, the dust usually carries such an 
excess of fuel over what is required for its own treat- 
ment that a considerable proportion of other fine ore, 
without fuel, may be mixed and sintered with it. By 
these processes, and particularly sintering, many ores 
which in their natural state are unsuitable for use in 
the furnace, either owing to their mechanical condition 
or high sulphur content, or both, may be rendered 
suitable. 


The Flux (Limestone or Dolomite) 


Of the solid materials the flux, being easily acted 
upon by the heat and chemical reactions, and usually 
forming a small proportion of the mixture, is of less 
importance in connection with the question of prepara- 
tion of materials. It is of sufficient importance, how- 
ever, to receive consideration, as its mechanical condi- 
tion has a definite bearing both upon distribution and 
rapidity of action in their bearing on economy. 
Although the effect is less in degree, it is the same 
in principle as in the case of the ore, and for similar 
reasons the flux should be broken to as nearly as 
practicable uniform size. In practice it has been found 
sufficieut to break it to sizes not exceeding 4 or 6 in., 
or such as would pass through a 4-in. or 6-in. ring, 
although there is no disadvantage in breaking it to 
even smaller sizes. The author has had personal ex- 
perience with large blast furnaces using oyster shells 
alone as flux over a considerable period, with perfectly 
satisfactory results, except that there was added to the 
waste gases a further objectionable feature to their 
usual asphyxiating qualities, their bad odor. 


Blast 


The only remaining raw material essentially used 
in blast furnace operation is the air which supplies the 
oxygen necessary for the combustion of the fuel. There 
is little to be said with regard to the blast under the 
heading of preparation of materials, that is, in its 
bearing upon modern furnace practice as distinguished 
from practice which is not “modern,” except that the 
usual custom in the latter is to take the air as we find 
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it, although not always in all its purity. Too little 
attention is usually paid to this point. 

Natural air in its purest state has its detrimental 
constituents, but as a rule little attempt is made to 
draw the supply for the blowing engines even as pure 
as it occurs. The proximity of boilers and free exhaust 
auxiliary machinery, and various sources of evapora- 
tion, too often charge the air near blast engine houses 
with quantities of moisture much in excess of that in 
natural air “in its purest state.” In modern practice 
practically all exhaust steam is condensed, and a large 
proportion of the auxiliary machinery is electrically 
driven. There is therefore little, if any, opportunity 
for extraneous moisture to enter the blast engines with 
natural air. This is a feature of considerable im- 
portance, and has an appreciable bearing upon the 
economy of modern practice. 

Although, in view of its lack of more general adop- 
tion, it has no direct bearing upon the subject of this 
paper, there is a treatment to which natural air may 
be subjected for its improvement for furnace purposes, 
which comes logically under the heading of preparation 
of materials. This is the question of dry blast or, to 
be more exact, the treatment of natural air for reducing 
its hygroscopic moisture to a uniform and low content 

a treatment first introduced and practically demon- 
strated by James Gayley in 1904. 

There has been a great deal of discussion and even 
contention (mainly theoretical) as to the merits of 
this process. At the time of its introduction it caused 
a great stir in iron producing centers, and during the 
following years a considerable number of plants were 
instalied for its use, in the United States more particu- 
larly,and in Europe. Some of these installations are still 
used continuously, and some intermittently, in the 
United States; that is, they are used in the summer 
months when the moisture content of the air is high, 
and discontinued in the winter months when the 
moisture is naturally low. In other cases their use 
has been entirely discontinued. 

There is, however, practically unanimous agreement 
among those who have used “dry blast” that its use 
does improve blast furnace results, although opinions 
differ as to the degree of the economy. The author 
has had an opportunity during the past eighteen months 
of discussing this matter with representative American 
furnace operators, particularly as to the reasons why 
the process has not been more generally adopted and 
its use continued more generally where plants have 
been installed. The explanation given is that the bene- 
fits obtainable from dry blast have been superseded 
by the great advance in blast furnace results brought 
about in recent years by improvements in furnace de- 
sign, and the altered practice following those improve- 
ments. In other words, it has been possible to obtain 
in other ways advantages equal to those derivable from 
dry blast under the older practice. I believe that 
attitude to be a mistaken one and that, if every ad- 
vantage which can be derived from dry blast is pro- 
vided for, further improved results are obtainable in 
addition to those already had by the means above re- 
ferred to. 

There is one important feature in connection with 
the use of dry blast which seems to have been missed 
by those who have used and abandoned it, either par- 
tially or wholly, a feature which, in all probability, 
explains the attitude adopted toward it in the United 
States in conjunction with later American practice, 
and possibly elsewhere. This is the important factor 
of blast temperature. It is probably genera] experi- 
ence (although there may be isolated cases to the con- 
trary) that with natural air there is an upper limit 
to the temperature of blast which can be used with 
satisfactory and smooth working for any particular 
furnace. Any considerable increase beyond this limit 
causes “stickiness,” “hanging” and irregular movement 
of the materials in the furnace. American blast fur- 
nacemen say that this is the case even with furnaces 
of the latest design, and a particular case was cited 
at one of the most modern plants in America, where 
very high temperatures of blast were tried, with results 
as above mentioned. The blast temperatures generally 
used range from 1150 to 1250 deg. Fahr., while with 
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clean gas and modern stove design (and sufficie; 
“apacity) temperatures as high as 1500 to 1 
Fahr. are obtainable. 

Were it possible to make satisfactory us 
additional heat in the blast the economical ad 
which could be derived need hardly be emphasi: 
any practicable means which would render this | 
would confer a very important boon upon the ir 
ducing industry. The author’s experience is 
a means is available in dry blast, and that 
further advantage of dry blast added to those w} 
already conceded it which would, if taken advant 
settle the doubts of those who are still unde 
convert those who have already condemned it. 


he 


(To be concluded) 


Egyptians to Learn American Manufacturing 
Methods 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 4.—Ten Egyptian student 
uates of the engineering and polytechnic sch 
Egypt, sent to America by the Khedive’s governn 
learn American manufacturing methods, arrive 
week in Washington and have been placed by th 
partment of Commerce in automobile and other fa 
where they will for two years work as actual em) 
with the purpose of carrying back to the land 
pyramids the industrial and technical knowl 
skill of the Americans. 

Their coming was inspired and arranged by Li 
Maynard, American Consul at Alexandria, who carri 
on the negotiations with the Egyptian government. T} 
Egyptian government pays all the expenses of th 
mission. 

The railroad and telephone students were placed by 
the division of transportation and communications of 
the department, the marine engineer and the student of 
Diesel and internal combustion engines by the division 
of industrial machinery, and the six prospective auto- 
mobile engineers by the automotive division. 


1921 Manufacture of Tin Plate 


Figures of the Census Bureau show a cons 
falling off between 1919 and 1921 in the activity 
plants making tin plate and terne plate. The 
for 1921 are based upon returns from 32 establis! 
(exclusive of retinning plants) with products va 
$99,128,800. This was a decrease of 45.5 per cent 
the value of the 1919 product. Part of this decreas 
however, is due to a lower price per lb., for the decre 
in tonnage of output was only 31.4 per cent for tin plat 
and 30 per cent for terne plate. The unit value pe! 
was given as 6.94c. in 1919 and 5.53c. in 1921. 
table shows details of the report. 


¢ 


1921 1919 of 
Total value of 
products 
Tin plate 


$99,128,800 $181,789,2! 


POURGE  os0 v0 1,638,373.000 2,388,867,00' 

i : $90,531,000 $165,846,100 
Coke 

Pounds ...... 1,605.958.000 2,352,317,00' 

ME rd kad hea $88,263,200 $162,762,100 
Charcoal 

Ome. ..ss es 32,415,000 36.550,000 

ED a 6 esearch $2,267,800 $3,084,001 


Terne plate: 


PN 8s Fe ae 87,408,000 124,920,001 


WRN. ccicweass $5,650,500 $8,296,600 
Other sheets (long 
ternes): " | 
Pounds ...... 9.864,800 50,860,000 
TN ote brs $580,400 $3,054,900 


All other products, 
including plates 
redipped, goods 
retinned, and cus- 
tom work and re- : 
Es ere 9s $2,366,965 $4,591,60' 





Fusibility of ash from coals of the United States 
the subject of one of the new publications of the © 
of Mines, being bulletin 209, by W. A. Selvig an¢ A. = 
Fielder. A limited number of this publication }s 4°" 


able and requests should be made to the Directo! 
the Bureau of Mines, Washington. 
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JAPANESE STOCKS STILL LARGE 


Stocks Decline But Still Heavy—Rail Inquiry Com- 


ing ~New England Interest in Foreign Iron 
New YorK, Nov. 7.—Dullness continues in export 


Japanese market quiet both in governmental 

ate purchasing. A few small inquiries are re- 

mn South American sources. Not only are 

in Japan for seles of material out of stock, 

are estimated at as high as 170,000 tons of 

\f material, exclusive of the Government Steel 

ck, stated to tutal 70,000 tons. Large as this 

ire is, it represents a considerable decline from the 

total of 350,000 tons held at the high point 

lepression. At present, the stock on hand of 

ve black sheets is estimated by the representa- 

one large steel exporting interest in this coun- 

ibout 50,000 tons. The estimated consumption 

th of this material in Japan is 6000 to 7000 

This representative, who recently arrived in 

New York, states that the docks and storage facilities 

he ports in Japan are now quite normal in appear- 

mpared with the congestion that prevailed for 

ny months. A fair resumption of black sheet buying 

he spring is rather generally looked forward to by 

t companies dealing with Japan. At present, buy- 

n European markets is largely in plates, shapes, 

ars and sheets, upon which quotations considerably 
American price are obtained. 


CANADIAN CONDITIONS 


steady Improvement Noted, But Pig Iron Produc- 
tion Still Light 


[orONTO, Nov. 6.—The steady improvement in in- 

trial activities that has made its appearance since 

settlement of the coal strike in the United States 

stimulating effect on the demand for practi- 

ines of iron and steel commodities. Both steel 

nd foundries throughout Ontario and Quebec 

ting on a more active scale than was possible 

ago and the outlook for the future is much 

promising than in the earlier months of the year. 

nes as bars and sheets, mills are booked up 

six weeks and there is little or none of these 

ties available for spot delivery from Canadian 

A shortage of cars for transportation pur- 

aving a detrimental effect on operations in 

rs as shipment of raw materials to plants 

ng held up as a consequence. As a result of the 

securing raw materials, the Baldwin Cana- 

orporation, Toronto, Ont., closed down its 

it eight weeks ago and as to when operations 
imed is a matter of conjecture. 





Ste ( 


Pig Iron Market 


tuation which developed in the Canadian pig 
luring the coal strike and transportation 
now showing considerable improvement. 
wever, are still operating only in a limited 

the present time only one concern is carry- 
rogressive sales campaign in foundry and 

ron. Shipments of English and Scotch iron 
‘king their appearance in the Ontario market in 
tonnages and consequently no shortage of 
ted. Out of a total of 20 furnaces in Can- 
ir are in operation at the present time. Of 
s being operated by the Algoma Stee! Cor- 


n, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., on foundry; one by 
of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., on basic and 
Dominion Steel Corporation, Sydney, N. S., 

noo and one on foundry. Melters are showing 
is i © concern regarding iron for future use and the 
< of the present activity is that regarding 
mM spot account, which ranges from 100 to 

a customer. During the past three weeks, 
producers reduced pig iron prices $3 per ton, 
are expecting still greater reductions be- 

f the year. Pig iron prices are now h-ld- 
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While low prices have been received from European 
sellers of iron and steel by the Japanese, there is some 
dissatisfaction over the delayed deliveries which have 
ensued in many cases. A notable instance is that of 
the South Manchuria Railway Co., which, prior to its 
latest rail purchase, placed in the United States, 
awarded tonnage to a German mill. Although the or- 
der was placed early this year, it is stated that the 
rails have not yet been received. It is reported that 
the Imperial Government Railways is about to issue 
another rail tender, which will probably total about 
5000 tons. An inquiry for structural material now 
current from a Japanese source calls for 4000 tons. 

With the general tone of the export market 
quiet, some export houses are again interesting 
themselves in attempting to import European ma- 
terial, which it is claimed can be profitably done 
in some instances. The great obstacle to successful 
imports, however, are the delayed deliveries. Al- 
though foreign pig-iron is said to be obtainable for 
November and December delivery, on finished products, 
British and Continental mills are quoting nothing 
earlier than first quarter of next year. A slightly in- 
creased interest is noted in foreign foundry iron among 
New England foundries. One importer, who has been 
bringing in small lots from time to time, reports in- 
quiries on his books totaling 2500 tons, but in the large 
majority of cases a price not to exceed $27 per ton 
duty paid on Scotch foundry iron, seems to be expected. 
At the present British market this is $1.50 to $2 per ton 
too low a basis on which to do business. 


ing as follows: No. 1 and malleable, $36.30; No. 2, 
$35.30, Toronto, Ont. Montreal prices are: No. 1 and 
malleable, $38.70 and No. 2, $37.70. British iron, namely, 
Carron and Summerlee, are quoted at $33 to $35 per 
ton, dock, Montreal. 
Finished Materials 

Local mill representatives report active demand for 
various lines of iron and steel. The brisk activities 
that have prevailed in the building trades have had a 
good effect on the demand for shapes, beams and rein- 
forcing bars, and together with requirements of 3000 
tons of reinforcing bars for the Welland Canal, have 
resulted in a strong movement in these commodities 
for some time past. The Toronto mill price on shapes 
is strong at 2.40c. Plates are moving freely and in- 
quiries are making their appearance from shipbuilders 
and repair yards as well as from boiler and tank makers 
who are reporting active operations at the present time. 
Plates are quoted at 2.30¢., Toronto. The demand for 
bars has been strong throughout the past two or three 
months and as up to a very short time ago only limited 
shipments were arriving from American producers, 
Canadian mills were closing a very considerable portion 
of the bars required for consumption in the Dominion. 
To-day both jobbers and large consumers are entering 
the market for bars for spot and future delivery, but 
mills have little to offer inside of six weeks’ time. Bars 
are quoted at 2.60c., Toronto. A good demand exists 
for black and galvanized sheets, and the mills at Ham- 
ilton are said to be operating at full time in order tc 
keep up with the business on their books. No. 28 gage 
black sheets are quoted at 3.35c., and 28 gage galva- 
nized at 4.60c., Toronto. 


Youngstown as an Industrial Center 


In a 40-page booklet, 8 x 11 in., the Diversified In- 
dustries Committee of the Youngstown Chamber of 
Commerce invites industries to locate in Youngstown. 
Attention is centered upon the industrial phases of 
Youngstown’s development, without reference to his- 
torical facts. About 250 different lines of manufacture 
are listed as being comprised within Youngstown’s 
group and illustrations are given of a large and diversi- 
fied group of these industries. 

It is of interest to note that the booklet gives the 
1920 pig iron production of the Youngstown district, 
from 53 blast furnaces, as 5,617,057 tons. This may be 
compared with 8,034,000 tons, also in 1920, from the 
entire United Kingdom of Great Britain. 
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ADVANCING GERMAN PRICES 


Large Company Earnings Fictitious—Domestic 
Demand Strong But Foreign Buying Decreases 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 19.—The great rise in iron 
and steel prices which took place in August almost 
ceased in September, through a temporary improvement 
in mark exchange; but in October it was renewed, 
owing to the dollars having passed the 3000 mark limit. 
This affected all metals. The minerals-group index 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung showed for August a rise 
from 18,355 to 42,648, and in September a movement 
from 42,648 to 54,905. The new increases this month 
are moderate. Pig iron prices are as follows, in marks 
per metric ton: 


Oct. 16 Oct. 11 
Hematite .... ‘ . cose 39,921 38,099 
Foundry iron, No. 1 é 35,173 32,696 
Foundry iron, No. 3 : . 35,103 32,626 
Siegerland steel-iro: . 33,499 31,497 
Spiegeleisen ; 36,582 34,494 


Steel Syndicate prices per metric ton on semi-fin- 
ished and finished steels are as follows: 


Oct. 18 Oct. 11 
Ingots 9.470 57.640 
Blooms 55,650 63,630 
fillets . : 68,400 66,290 
Slabs 76.360 68,190 
Construction forms 80,250 77,780 
Zars 81,200 7TS.700 
Wire rods : 87,210 84,520 
Sheets 
Heavy 91,270 88,460 
Mediun 103,350 100,170 
Light .. 113,450 109,960 
Under 1 mn . 120,680 116,960 


Steel Prices Relatively High 


These rates vary from about 700 fold upward above 
pre-war rates; and therefore correspond to the exter- 
nal currency depreciation; but they are considerably 
higher than they would be based upon the internal cur- 
rency depreciation. In other words, domestic steel 
prices are relatively dearer than domestic prices of 
most other commodities. The cost of foreign ore, and 
of coal, on which there is a tax of 40 per cent, suffi- 
ciently explains the disparity. 

The iron and steel markets are still extraordinarily 
active. Privy Councillor Kloeckner, the head of the 
Lorraine company, says that while shortage of working 
capital threatens trouble, the general outlook is prom- 
ising: ‘Foreign countries,” he says, “still show willing- 
ness to buy, the overseas demand is great, England 
always appears among the givers of orders, and in gen- 
eral we have more work than we can do.” 

The last official labor report shows an increase from 
6 to 7 per thousand in unemployed and on this ground the 
Labor Gazette prophesies a bad winter, but such un- 
favorable prophecies are made every fall. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung reports that the worst fears were held 
concerning the Frankfurt Fair, which was largely a 
metal and machinery exposition, but that the fears 
proved entirely baseless. Exhibitors and buyers ap- 
peared in large numbers. 

The steel industry, however, is wholly under the 
influence of the currency crisis. Shortage of capital is 
great, and there is general uncertainty. Such uncer- 
tainty always prevails as long as the mark exchange 
is violently moving, and disappears during the inter- 
vening periods of relative stability. The shortage of 
coal and coke continues. Recent imports of English 
coal averaged 1,100,000 tons a month, costing over 
11,000,000,000 paper marks monthly. No real loss is 
caused, as the foreign coal is used exclusively in in- 
dustry, and is therefore an instrument for producing 
much more valuable goods. In September home coal 
rose by 2592 m. per metric ton to 4105 m. and a new 
heavy increase is due. 


Importing to Export in Manufactured Condition 


The domestic demand for heavy iron and steel, semi- 
finished materials, and finished metal products is un- 
abated, but latest reports show that while foreign in- 
quiries still come in abundantly, there is a slight de- 
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cline in the volume of orders actually booked. 
metal concerns have been accepting foreign o 
prices that were too low. The increasing im; 
heavy iron and steel are a cause of complaint 
trade press; but here again.a relatively cheap m 
which under present conditions foreigners cann 
vert into finished products without loss, is so eo 
by Germany, and this is wholly to the nationa] 
tage. 

In August, the last month reported, Germa 
ported 24,989 tons of pig iron, and exported on! 
tons; and from January to August inclusive imports 9: 
pig iron totaled 173,042 tons and exports only 195,749 
tons. Imports of ferroalloys exceed the expor 
imports of scrap from January to August were 381.85) 
tons against exports of 27,719 tons; and the 
of bars, girders ane hoops were 446,121 tons 
exports of 330,652 tons. Against this, German: 
same eight months exported 27,665 tons of tools ag 
488 tons imports; 308,145 tons of machines agai) 15] 
tons; 221,798 tons of ties, rails, etc., against 68.057 
tons imported; 25,596 tons of farm machinery 

837 tons imported, and 27,009 tons of domestic 

steel articles against 3285 tons imported. These figu 
tend to show that the apprehension that the Versai 
Treaty would compel Germany to do _ Europe’ 
roughest and worst-paid work (producing coal, pig 
etc.) are unfounded, and that the policy proclaimed tw 
years ago by Hugo Stinnes, when he established 
Rhine Elbe Union, has become a fact. This po 

to keep at home metal and other raw materials, and t 
import if necessary more raw materials, in ord 

the output of high-priced finished products mig 
increased. 

The Stahlwerk Becker is reported to be negotiating 
with a Luxemburg-Belgian-French group for the trans- 
fer of a large, if not a majority, interest to the grou; 
The Phoenix company has decided to increase its capita 
from 275,000,000 to 300,000,000 marks. Increased profits 
and higher dividends are reported by nearly all ste 
companies, dividends ranging from 20 to 100 per cent, 
but the increases are fictitious, being gained in ever 
more depreciated marks. When allowance is made 1! 
some cases for considerable increases of capital, t 
gold dividends are much lower than the dividends of t 
preceding year. 

This is the general course of Germany’s stee! 
try. If a company’s output is as high as before the wa 
the paper mark profits should theoretically be severa 
hundred fold higher than in 1914, the mark being 
ternally depreciated about 500 fold. The real increases 
however, are much smaller. The reason for t tha’ 
the main burden of taxation falls on the capita 
The industrial worker, having always lived at 
existence minimum, cannot have his real wage mat 
rially reduced. From the national standpoint, this 
great advantage. Employment is provided if a gr 
industrial concern only just pays its way or re - ald 
profits; while the ruined stockholders and bond! 
are driven, as the Frankfurter Zeitung points ou 
the ranks of the producers, and the result of the pro 
is to increase the national wealth. 


x 


‘ 





New England Plant Activities 


About 125 union molders at the Saco Lowel! 
Biddeford, Me., are on strike for a 20 per cent incives, 
in wages. Less than 50 non-union men have remal™ 
at work. The strikers had been getting $5.20 aie 

The Pratt & Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, ae 
machinery and machine tools, has increased its run! 
time to 50 hours per week. The company is empl) 
about 1000 skilled workers or approximately 200 ™ 
than a year ago. P 

Cutlery and hardware manufacturers © 
Britain, Conn., are running various departm rents 
time in an effort to keep up with incoming ordet ot — 

The most active foundries in New Englan d to-08 
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are those engaged on stove castings. A Taunton, Mas 
stove maker is 5000 gas stoves behind orders, 
Watertown, Mass., concern is melting more 
ever before in its history. 
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“FISHING EXPEDITIONS” 


Court Decision May Make Federal Trade Com- 
mission More Cautious 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 7.—Representatives of various 
issociations in Washington believe that the re- 

nt decision of Judge Manton of the United States 
nictrict Court of the southern district of New York, in 
alktel e condemned “fishing expeditions” will have a 
sal y effect upon the methods of the Federal Trade 
Com! ssion in conducting its investigation and price 
It has been the custom of the commission 

rent to pry into private files of corporations and in- 
jividuals for the purpose of finding out whether they 
contained any evidence upon which charges of law vio- 
ations could be based. Nothing, it is declared, was 
safe from the agents of the Government in their search 
lata. It is expected in some sources that the latest 
in the case of the Federal Trade Commission 

t the Lorillard company will restrain officials of 
commission and make them modify their practice. 
The Lorillard case is held to be an example of the 
methods used by the commission and an instance where 


Expansion Plans of Ford Motor Co. of Canada 


The Ford Motor Co. of Canada has definitely en- 
ipon its expansion project announced some time 
oo, when the company was reported to have acquired 
nsive real estate holdings adjoining the present 
f its plant at Ford City, Ont. 
According to Walter R. Campbell, vice-president 
reasurer of the company, the project includes the 
of docks and storage facilities on the river 
r front, a power plant and machine shop which will, when 
mpleted, enable the Canadian Ford company to in- 
its output 60 to 100 per cent. 
The power plant and pumping station will be large 
ugh to supply the entire manufacturing plant with 
wer and water for many years to come. All electrical 
ring and piping for water, gas and heat for the vari- 
buildings will be carried through tunnels. 
‘he first development will be the large machine shop 
erected on the 50 acre plot between the Grand 
Trunk right-of-way and the Essex terminal. The 
iilding will be one story, steel, 578 x 1080 ft. long. 
With this additional space the company will be able to 
rease its production more than 60 per cent. 
On Oct. 25 an order for 2800 direct current motors 
placed. Vice-president Campbell estimates that 
y May 1, 1923, the new machine shop will be ready to 
r upon the new production schedule which has been 
75,000 cars for the year. Under present conditions, 
itput for the fiscal year ending July 31 has been 
1,000 and for the calendar year about 50,000 cars. 


Increase in Employment in Steel Industry 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 7.—The iron and steel indus- 

howed a larger increase in the number of em- 

ess pioyees In October than any other industry, according 

report of the United States Employment Serv- 

Department of Labor. The report records an in- 

ease In 12 of the 14 major industrial groups, repre- 

senting 1428 concerns. On Oct. 31 these industries had 

-508 more employees on their payrolls than those 

hops ‘rried on Sept. 30. Iron and steel revealed an in- 

reas rease of 19,348, according to the report. Increases in 

ained ‘her industries, included railroad repair shop, 6700; 

- day ‘tone, clay and gilass, 1509; chemicals and allied 

Conn., Product, 2946; vehicles for land transportation, 8272; 

and its manufacture, 752; metal and metal 

other than iron and steel, 2444; miscellaneous 

) mort “Custries, 4478; paper and printing, 912; leather and 

“S Dnished products, 899; textiles and their products, 

New *-<5; food and kindred products, 1370. Decreases were 

tobacco and liquor and beverages, employ- 

rs. ot in the former industry declining 1255, while in 

to-day 'é case of liquor and beverages the increases were re- 
_ Mass ported to be only six. 

e ne report says “the iron and steel industry is 
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it grossly exceeded its authority. According to the 
evidence in this case, the commission demanded all 
correspondence to and from the jobber customers of the 
Lorillard company for.a period of a full year without 
any charge or complaint having been made against the 
company. The Manton decision revives interest in the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution, which makes the 
right of the people secure against unreasonable searches 
and seizures. It is significant to note that Judge Manton 
in his decision, said: “It is now well established that a 
corporation is entitled to invoke the guarantee of the 
fourth amendment against unreasonable searches and 
seizures in as full measure as would a person or part- 
nership.” 

It is believed that certain members of the commis- 
sion will insist that an appeal be taken to the United 
States Supreme Court to define the authority of the 
commission. As the matter now stands, the District 
Court has ruled that the Federal Trade Commission 
lacks lawful authority to go through the private papers 
of corporations or persons on “fishing expeditions,” 
but that it may demand access to specified papers or 
records, for the purpose of securing specific evidence 
relating to a particular complaint, or other specific pur- 
pose authorized by law. 


rapidly recovering everywhere, although a car and 
labor shortage seems to be holding operations and em- 
ployment to a 75 per cent production.” 


Program of National Founders’ Meeting 


The program of the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, to be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, Nov. 22 and 23, is as follows: 
Wednesday Morning Session: 

Reports of President William H. Barr, Commis- 
sioner A. E. McClintock and Secretary J. M. Taylor. 

Report of new membership committee, H. J. Boggis, 
chairman. 

“The Proposal to Destroy the Judicial Power” by 
James A. Emery, counsel National Founders’ Associa- 
tion. 

Wednesday Afternoon Session: 

“The Physician in Industry” by Dr. J. J. Moorhead, 
New York. 

“The Open Shop” by John E. Edgerton, president 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

“The Railroad Situation” by L. F. Loree, president 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad. 

Dinner, WednesA1y Evening 

Address by Samuel Harden Church, president Car- 
negie Institute. 

Thursday Morning Session: 

“Improved Foundry Practice” by D. R. 
vice-president Wilson Foundry & Machine Co. 

“Apprenticeship” by William M. Taylor, Chandler 
& Taylor Co. 

Reports of committees and election of officers. 


Wilson, 


Mahoning Valley Scrap Market 


YOUNGSTOWN, Nov. 7.—There has been an appre- 
ciable decline in buying of old metals by Valley steel 
plants. Most of them are producing larger tonnages 
of scrap in the various processes of rolling down in- 
gots into finished products, while several have large 
accumulations in their yards which they prefer to work 
off to some extent before entering the market on any 
extensive scale. 

Heavy melting scrap is purchasable at $21, while 
compressed sheets are quotable around $20. 

EXtensive scrap piles in the yards of steel makers 
indicate that some of the leading interests are well 
fortified in this respect. One company has a large 
tonnage of old rails ready for melting as its needs 
require. 
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Plans of New Companies 


The Chicago Auto Parts Co., 3732-6 South Wallace Street, 
Chicago, was recently incorporated to manufacture automo- 
bile equipment, but will not do any manufacturing for a 
time. It has leased buildings and will handle under contract 
a line of replacement fenders manufactured by the Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Co., Fostoria, Ohio. It plans to handle any 
product of importance in the automotive sheet metal line, 
including headlamps, running board splash 
shields, radiator shells, etc. 


enclosures, 


The Newark Screen Corporation, Brook!yn, was recently 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture screens 
and other wire products. T. F. Twyford, 44 Beaver Sireet, 
New York, is corporate representative. 


John T. Hill & Co., Inc., 1318 Continental Building, Balti- 
more, Md., has been organized recently by John T. Hill, for- 
merly president of R. C. Hoffman & Co., Inc., and is receiv- 
ing inquiries for relaying rails, scrap, track material, black 
and galvanized sheets, reinforcing material and bars. The 
firm will also act as consulting engineers. 


The Paul Mfg. Co., 5243 Western Avenue, Detroit, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $30,000, to operate a 
general machine works and to manufacture machinery. its 
immediate activities will be confined practically to the man 
ufacture of washing machines, since it has purchased the 
business of the James Washing Machine Co The present 
locations is only temporary Plans are aiready under way 
for a modern factory of 100,000 sq. ft. capacity which will 
be completed some time next spring. The officers of the 
company are: Richard R. Paul, president; Lorin R. Runkle, 


vice-president; Raymond M Merline, secretary and 


treasurer 


The Martin Demountable Rim Co, Flint, Mich., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,00), to manufacture metal 
Walter 
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rims for automobile wheels. The incorporators are: 
S. Martin, Wage H. Horn, and Andrew W. 
Avenue B, Flint 


The Met-All Mfg. Co., Detroit, has been organized to 
take over the business of the Tube Products Co., 2699 Guoin 
Street, Detroit, and was recently incorporated with a 
capital of $500,000 Its products will include steel tubing 
and metal ladders. The officers of the company are: C. S 
Jacobs, president; F. L. Jacobs, treasurer; and C. R. Robin- 


son, secretary. 


The Universal Body Corporation, 230 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 
Under the 
present plans manufacturing will be confined to bodies of 


to manufacture automobile bodies and parts 
the closed type. Within the next three months wood-working 
and metal-working machinery will probably be needed. There 
are still some contracts to be awarded for body equipment. 
In addition to its plant at Thirty-ninth Street and State 
Streets, the company has leased a building of 24,000 sq. ft. 
J. L. Geier is president and W. H. Heggem is secretary. 
The Paragon Disk Wheel Co., 254 Hawthorne Avenue, 
Portland, Ore., has been incorporated with a capital of $1090,- 
000 to manufacture metal wheels for automotive service. 
During the last two years the company manufactured Para- 
gon steel disk wheels under the name Wilkinson Brothers 
The incorporators are: Thomas Wilkinson, general manager 
William Wilkinson and George N. Schell, all of Portland 


The Hillman-Ayres Mfg. Co., P. O. Box No. 2, Kansas 
City, Mo., has been organized to manufacture machine tools 
and other machinery, but for the present will confine its 
ictivities to Kewanee-Laclede oil business for hot air fur- 
naces, power boilers, forging and annealing furnaces, etc. 
The company is headed by J. P. and A. A. Hillman and 
W. B. Laughlin, all of Kansas City 


The Houghton Mfg. Co., 
rated and will manufacture tire pumps and other automotive 


Chicago, was recently incorpo- 


: Initial operations have been started on a limited 
seal H. T. Houghton is president and treasurer. 
The National Motor Castings Co., South Haven, Mich., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $250,000 to manu- 
facture iron, steel and other metal castings. The company 
does a general foundry business, but specializes in motor 
castings Its present capacity is about 1300 tons per month. 
This company was formerly chartered in Delaware. R. B 
Campbell is president and he, with F. H. Gallagher and 
G. H. Wisting, all of South Haven, are the incorporators 

The Sterling Cutlery Corporation, 20 Hamilton Street, 
Paterson, N. J., which was recently incorporated, will manu- 
facture electric water heaters Kk. V. Evans heads the com- 
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Trade Changes 

The Ellwood Steel Corporation, Ellwood Cit, 
changed its name to the Ellwood City Nail Co. 
being more definitive of the company’s activities, 
chiefly in the production of wire nails. The compa: 
yas incorporated earlier in the year under Pp; 
laws with a capital of $5,000, recently increased 
to $250,000. Officers of the company are: Preside; 
KE. Blythe; vice-president, John E. Tyler; secreta, 
Bixler; treasurer, August Miller; directors, J. A 
J. W. Offutt and Walter Scott. 


The Consolidated Tool Works, Inc., 296 Broady 
York, has made the following recent additions +: 
force: William H. Thompson, formerly with 
Hardware Co., Torrington, Conn., is representativy: 
York City; Howard A. Postley, formerly with th: 
bocker Mfg. Co., Belleville, N. J., is representativ: 
England territory; William L. Rubin, formerly 
Jacobs Secale Co., New York, will cover Pennsylva 9 
York, Maryland, District of Columbia, and part WV 
Virginia and Ohio, and Charles Alburtus, forme: 
American Safety Razor Co., Brooklyn, N, Y 
representative in New Jersey. 

The Dominion Asbestos & Rubber Corporat 
moved its offices from 154 Nassau Street to 178 
New York. It has recently added to its line 
brake block for use on heavy hoisting apparatu 

The Boston office of the Carnegie Steel ( 
moved from the second floor, 200 Devonshire s 
seventh fluor. 


C. M. Lovsted & Co., malleable and stee] 
frogs and switches, has removed its offices and 
at Seattle, Wash., from 316 to 2212-16 First Aver ; 


Frederick Franz, who for the past four y: 
chief engineer of the Terminal Engineering C: 
turer of trucks designed for combined indoor 
service for railroads, shipping and industrial plar iS 
established an engineering office at 27 Warren St., New Y 
for the purpose of solving special problems of engineer 
relating to labor saving machinery. 


The Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 310-14 Hudson St N 
York, announces the addition to its line of Glob 
drill rods drawn by the Globe Wire Co., Sharpsbur 
These rods are made from steel produced by tl I 
Sterling company. Complete stocks are now carried in its 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia warehouses 


The Cleveland office of the Independent Pn: 
Co., 600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has be: 
to 1204-5 Citizens Building. 


The Angle Steel Stool Co., Otsego, Mich., has 
a recently completed factory at Plainwell, Mic! 
creased facilities will be provided. C. E. Pipp 
and general manager. 


A reorganization of the sales and operating force 
Atlas Steel Corporation, Dunkirk, N. Y., is being 
Louis J. Campbell, formerly president of the Elect \ 
Steel Co., is to be chairman of the board, and Art 
Hunter, formerly president Atlas Crucible Steel © 
president. 


Joseph Beal & Co., 465 Atlantic Avenue, Bosto 
made representative agents for the South Bend L 
South Bend, Ind., in a large section of eastern N¢ 


\ 


John S. Burdick, formerly vice-president and x 
ager Buffalo Body Corporation, has incorporate 
to be known as the Burdick-Atkinson Corporat 
Street, Hamburg, N. Y. 


The Edward G, Budd Mfg. Co., sheet metal 
delphia, is preparing for an authorized increas' 
the near future, the purpose of which is to 
plant expansions. It has purchased the 8S! 
which it has oceupied for some time; also tl 
the Simmons Co. from which it will deriv 
of additional floor space. A contract has bee! 
the completion of the Simmons building. 


The Southern Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co.. ‘ 
has arranged for a change of name to the 0! 
Steel Co. Operations in the future will be c 
steel railroad car construction and repairs 


After Federal Judge Cooper signed the 0! 
confirming the sale of the Syracuse plant o! 
Corporation to W. C. Durant, it was learned 
erty will be turned over to the T. W. Warn 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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SLOWLY IMPROVING 


National Tube Company’s Award the Leading 
Activity 


Buving from Miscellaneous Sources Better—Rail- 
road and Automotive Purchases Fall Off 

A slight improvement is noted generally, but more 

especially in the cities in the central section. Steady 

increase is reported from Cincinnati, where the early 

October rate of buying is expected to be maintained if 

reased during the present month; planers seem 

have been particularly active during the week. In 

Chicago business from miscellaneous sources has been 

hetter, several fair sized purchases being noted. Cleve- 

and reports improvement with business from scattered 

sources predominating, and turret lathe manufacturers 

ng orders for small machines from the brass 

stry. Very little expansion of sales is reported 

from New England, although prospective purchasers 

more numerous. New York reports a dearth of in- 

ry and sales. Used machinery in some districts is 

n competition with new tools to the extent that 
formerly prevailed. 

The outstanding activity of the week was the award 

{1 cranes for its new works at Gary, Ind., and 12 


New York 

NEw YorRK, Nov. 7 
TIVNHERE has been a dearth of machine-tool in- 
| iiry and sales in the past week Eastern 
companies find that orders are com- 
freely from Chicago, Cleveland and other 
the central section of the country than 
East While buying in the New York 
has shown a steady increase in the past 
ths, the volume of business done in October 
g a gain over that of September, there is 
eat deal of room for improvement The 
Locomotive Works has bought a Niles 

0 x 84 in, x 20 ft. 
few new inquiries for overhead traveling 
current and a number of old ones are 





ding. Slight activity is noted in the hand 
rane field and in sales to dealers of chain 
Sellers of locomotive cranes report a fair 
»f inquiries, but few purchases in this dis- 
\mong recent inquiries for electric traveling 
one from the General Electric Co., calling 
na 60-ton, 60-ft. span, 4-motor overhead 
crane for Pittsfield, Mass The crane is 
nstalled to replace two 30-ton overhead 
The inquiry of the U. G. I. Contracting 
lelphia, for a 100-ton overhead traveling 
ch has been pending for some time, has 
sed and now calls for a 50-ton, 52-ft 
tor, overhead traveling crane garnet 
°3 Boerum Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
be in the market for a small hand- 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward, Portchester, 
receiving bids on monorail hoists. 


purchasers are: 


& Porter, 52 William Street, New York, con- 

rs, a 110-ton electric traveling crane from the 
& Engineering Co. 

\brasive Metals Co., 50 Church Street, New 


15-ft. span, 3-motor overhead traveling crane 
rd Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 


INQNNUNUAOUDAUULCSESUONELUUULETULEEAT UE ERTONAANA NEENAH NETON ATEN LAGOA EET NEGERENA TON U UT NEENASNAN TONLE Nee eTNL UN LU eeNeN ee veNU Hn eTtA ANY 


Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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heavy machine tools by the National Tube Co. It is 
estimated that the complete order involved an expendi- 
ture of more than $500,000. A large list is being fig- 
ured on for equipment to go direct to the Gary plant. 


In the automotive field the trade is looking for con- 
siderable business from the Durant interest for its new 
plant at Flint, Mich. The actual requirements have 
not as yet been revealed. Except for the placing of a 
few single machines automobile manufacturers have 
not been in the market. 

Railroad buying has fallen off. The Chicago & 
Northwestern has bought five machines against its list 
and a purchase of two machines by the New York Cen- 
tral is noted. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas placed three 


planers and is buying other equipment. Purchases on 
the list E-1566 of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie are ex- 
pected within two weeks. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy is expected to close the remainder of its list 
soon. 

Recent inquiries include the Lombard Governor Co., 
Ashland, Mass., for a tool room lathe, boring mill and 
some miscellaneous equipment. The General Electric 
Co. at Lynn, has issued a small list and has inquired for 
presses and other equipment for its Pittsfield and 
Bridgeport plants. 


Several new crane inquiries are noted. 


McGowan & Arnott, Brooklyn, N. Y., a 5-ton, 26-ft. span, 
3-motor, overhead traveling crane from the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co. 

Duquesne Slag Products Co., Diamond Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, a 20-ton, 50-ft. boom locomotive crane and a 15- 
ton, rebuilt Industrial locomotive crane from the Industrial 
Works 

Dwight P. Robinson, Inc., 61 Broadway, New York, a 40- 
ton, S80-ft. lattice boom, with 20-ft. and 10-ft. removable 
sections, for use in Alabama, from the Industrial Works. 


New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, New York, 
a 5-ton electric hoist from the Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co 


Lisenby Mig. Co., Fresno, Cal., a 1-ton, 37-ft. span, 3- 
motor, overhead traveling crane from the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co 


Edward L. Soule, San Francisco, Cal., a 5-ton, cage con- 
trol, mono-rail hoist from the Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co 

Chattanooga Stamping & Enameling Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., a 1-ton, 27-ft. span, overhead traveling crane, from the 
Shepard Mlectric Crane & Hoist Co 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., 2 Rector Street, New 
York, a 3-ton electric hoist for Everett, Mass., from an un- 
named manufacturer 

Philip T. King, 30 Church Street, New York, dealer, has 
purchased a 30-ton Browning, two 20-ton Brownhoist and one 
15-ton Industrial locomotive cranes, used, from the Pusey & 
Jones Shipbuilding Co., Gloucester City, N. J. 


Rome Mfg. Co., Rome, N. Y., a 35-ton, 35-ft. span, 5-motor, 
double trolley, overhead traveling crane from the Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Co 

The American Can Co., 120 Broadway, New York, has 
plans for a new four-story factory at Boston and Hudson 
Streets, jaltimore, 90 x 160 ft., to cost approximately 
$350,000, including machinery. C. J. Preis, company address, 
s engineer 


‘he National Biscuit Co., Tenth Avenue and Fifteenth 
Street, New York, will commence the erection of a three- 
story service building and repair works, 20 x 70 ft., at 407- 
11 West Sixteenth Street, for company automobiles and 
trucks, estimated to cost $60,000. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will take bids until Nov. 21 for 90 oil coolers for 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
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New York, head of 
has inquiries out for a 


A. G. Schoonmaker, 25 Church Street, 
A. G. Schoonmaker & Sons, 
two-cylinder air compressor, capacity about 140 cu. ft. 

The Standard Gas Light Co., 130 East Fifteenth Street, 
New York, will building and machine 
repair works, 98 x 200 ft., for automobiles and trucks, at 405- 
15 East Thirty-second Street, to cost $65,000. 


machinists, 


erect a new service 


The Erie Railroad Co., 50 Church Street, New York, has 
arranged for the consolidation of its four operating districts 
into three divisions, abolishing that at Hornell, N. Y With 
Meadville, Pa., and 
shops will be 


the exception of the repair shops at 


Marion, Ohio, all 
direct company supervision and no 


locomotive and car under 


outside contracts will be 
operative. 

The Miller Rubber Co., 256 West F 
York tubes, will commence the 
erection of an Akron, Ohio, 70 x 


ftv-fifth Street, New 
manufacturer of tires and 


addition to its plant at 


105 ft., estimated to cost $25,000 


A power house will be erected in connection with the new 


hospital on Mamaroneck Avenue, White Plains, N. Y., planned 
by the New York Orthopedic Hospita Third Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street, New York, estimated to cost approx)- 


mately $500,000 

The Gardiner Hygienic Ice Co., 915 Cypress Avenue, Brook- 
Ivn. is taking bids for a one-story service building and ma- 
chine repair shop, 100 x 100 ft., estimated to cost $50,000 


} 


Louis Berger & Co., 1652 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, are archi- 


tects 

The Superintendent of Lighthouses, Staten Island, will re- 
ceive bids until Nov. 20 for 180 acetylene cylinders, 88 ft., 
l-kw. radio transmitting set for fog ignal and one extra 


motor-generator. 


A power house, ice and refris iting plant will be in- 





stalled in the proposed terminal market to be constructed by 


the Department of Plant and Structures, Municipal Building, 


New York, at the 149th Street bridge, between 161st Street 
nd the Harlem River. to cost in excess of $5,000,000 

The New York Central Railroad Ce 166 Lexington Ave 
nue, New York, C. S. White. purcl ing agent, room 344, 
will receive bids until Nov. 16 for electr motors and con- 
trols, as set forth in serial contract No. 32—1922 

The Transit Commission, 49 Lafayette Street, New York, 
has foundations in progress for a third addition to the car 
repair shop of the Interborough Rapid Transit Co., Lenox 
Avenue and 147th Street, estimated to cost $500,000 

\ complete power plant. including electrical department 

and refrigerating plant will he stalled in the new hos- 
pital to be erected by the Beth Israel Hospital, 70 Jefferson 
Street, New York estimated to ost $3,000,000 Louis A 
Abramson, 46 West Forty-sixth Street, is architect 

The Falls Rivet C 61 Broadwa New York, will build 
1 one-story addi s pla K Ohio, 165 x 210 ft 
estimated to cost $50.000 

4 new one-story pumping plant will } uilt on Willow 
Avenue, Clifton, S. I., by tl Ne York & Richmond Ga 
Co., Bay Street, Stapleton, S. I 

The International Petroleum Co., 120 Broadwa New 


York, has initial work in progress on a new refinery at th 


mouth of the Magdalena River, Peru, to have a daily i 
pacity of 25.000 bbl 

The Plaza Metal Bed Co., 5 La Grange Street, Brooklyn, 
will make improvement ind extensions in its three-story 
plant for general increase in manufacture 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New 
York, will arrange a fund from its recent 400 per cent stock 
dividend allotment for exter! ! ind improvements in re- 
fineries in different parts t intry, storage and dis 
tributing plants, et 

The George H. Stern Lun r Co.. 545 East Seventy-first 
Street, New York, will build a power house in connection with 
its new plant on property latel, acquired on Sixty-ninth 
Street, estimated to cost $100,000 Plans are being pre- 


pared by William H 

The McNab & Harlin Mfg. Co., 110 William Street, New 
York, manufacturer of iron, steel and brass pipe, etc., 
plant at Paterson, N. J., has disposed of a 


$750,000, a portion of the 


Gompert, 117 Madison Avenue 


with 
bond issue of 
proceeds to be used for extensions. 

A power house will be installed in the new six-story and 
basement building, 50 x 80 ft., to be erected at 652-60 Bergen 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., by the local Y. M. C. A., 76 Mont- 
gomery Street, estimated to cost $500,000. John F. Jackson, 
1819 Broadway, New York, is architect 

Robinson & Co., Frenchtown, N. J., manufacturer of metal 
and wood novelties, have leased 
Belvidere, N. J., for a new plant 

The Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J.. manufacturer 
of bakers’ machinery and parts, will dispose of its factory 
on Main Street, to concentrate operations at its new plant on 


a building on Front Street, 
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Cortland Street, now in 
10,000 sq. ft. 
stalled. 

The New Jersey Power & Light Co., Dover » 
acquired the plant and property of the Hacketts 
tric Light Co., Hackettstown, N. J., and will tak: 
Jan. 1. Extensions and improvements are plann: 


ing the merging with the system of the new owne,: 


course of erection, a 
Considerable additional equipment 


New pumping machinery, power equipment, 
installed at the waterworks plant of the Maple § 
Co., Maple Shade, N. J., in connection with enlarge: 
improvements, to cost $50,000. 

William Benke, Newark, manufacturer of 
hodies, has purchased the one-story building, § 
343-49 Elizabeth Avenue, for a new plant 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying machine 
electrical and mechanical equipment will be inst 
one and two-story plant to be erected on Abingd 
Newark, N. J., by Dugan Brothers, 287 Broadwa 
to be 150 x 167 ft. and 50 x 167 ft., respectively 
to cost $200,000. Marshall N. Shoemaker, 15 Cent; 
Newark, is architect. 

The Orenstein Trunk Co., 338 Central Aver 
has leased the second floor of the building 
Hackett Streets for a new manufacturing plant I 
will be given to about 250 

Cc. W. Curtiss, Newark, formerly general mar 
dorf Electrical Co., 98 Warren Street, and Car 
chief engineer of the compa! 
Metropolitan Radio Corporation to oy 
at 67-71 Goble Street, for the manufacture of r« 
head phones, 


previously same 


ganized the 


jacks and other wireless apparat 


tiss will be president and Mr. Mason chief engin¢ 


Catalogs covering equipment for diamond 


and finishing are wanted by Antonio Parra, Ven 
ing Co., 251 Broadway, New York 
T % 
New England 
30STON, N 
ALES of machine tools in this district tl 
week showed little if any expansion, yet 
pective business has increased and the genet 


look perhaps is more encouraging. The pure! 
Massa‘ S 


manufacturer constitutes the largest individua 


eight cam milling machines by a 


0 new equipment Other transactions inclu 


-0-in. x 10-ft. lathe and a power saw, a 


ft. planer, large cutting machine, disk gt 
x 


20-in. used drill, 12-in 5-ft. tool roon 
used Porter-Cable lathes, an automatic s 


ter, saw and filing equipment, three 


matic machines for squaring the ends of 
miscellaneous new and used tools 
The Lombard Governor Co., Ashland, M 


in the market for a tool room lathe, bor 


and miscellaneous equipment; the Genera 


tric Co., Lynn, has issued a small list of 
tools, but the actual 
1923 It 
and other equipment for its Pittsfield and Br 


purchase may be 
until also has inquiries out for 
port plants In addition there are several 

able inquiries of a private nature which elit 
competition, details of which are lacking. A/thoug 


nothing definite has transpired, most of tl! N 
England railroads are making up _ the 
budgets, and indications strongly point 


equipment purchases than heretofore. Sever 


ing manufacturing interests have definitely 


} 


to hold over until 1923 purchases of machine! 


Sales of hangers are heavier than in 
months, and small chain hoists are in bett 
while book 


mand, Vises are more active, 


drills and other small tools and repair part 


holding their own. Makers of gasoline gages 
mobile timers and numerous other small ap} 
are buying die castings on a larger scale 
any previous month this year. 

The Bellevue Monumental Works, Lawrenc¢ 
awarded contract for a one and two-story shop 
on Manchester Street. 

The J. J. Walsh Co., 
3oston, truck bodies, has awarded a contract for 
of a one-story, 72 x 122 ft. manufacturing unit < ‘olu 
Avenue and Center Street. 


1540 Columbus Avenué 
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stanley Works, New 
has purchased about 
land, together with buildings a 
expansion. For light manufa 
two floors in a New Britain 
Typewriter Co., 


Johns-Pratt C« 


lerwood 
from the 
nue consisting of six 
ibout ft. floor space, 
! The 


vill utilize 


main m 
92,000 sq 
price was 
this 
the 


additional 
present equipmen 
installed. 


space 
soon as 


achinery 


n Hardware Co., Torringt 
and later 
y factory on Mignon Ave 


ent office building 


ins for an addition 


tor 


tern Massachusetts 


Y has 


permission to issué 


capital 


for $75,000, a portion of the I 


ns and improvements. 


yee of America, In Springfi« 








Britain, Co1 


one anda 


petitioned the Dep: 
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builders’ hard- 


one-Nnaltt 


nd railroad 


turing 


approximately 


for manufacturir 


has been 


pur 





1, Conn., h 
it is 
nue, in the 


irtment of 


stock for 


roceeds to 


acres 
sidings, 


poses it 


unit 
has 
yn 
£ inits 
nt a 


removed 


Ss pre- 


+ 


proposed to 


vicinity 


Mass has dis- 
ond issue of $2,000,000, a portion of the pro d 
for extensions. 
ise and electrical department will be installed 
ft building to be erected by the Aetna Life 
650 Main Street, Hartfor Conn., estimated 
00 James G togers, 367 Lexington Avenue 
architect 
! Collapsible Tube ¢ f é r St 
I has c Y tad ¥ ne f i + 
Boston, operating a et metal worl ut 
street is planr gs f ‘ nstallation f 
ul punch, and othe me! Used L- 
od condition will be conside 
m Shipbuilding Corporat Bostor t 
River shipvard ha qu d Sir I 
ks, Jefferies Point, East Boston, consist 
locks, plate shop, machine s I I ver ho 
ldings Immediate operat ro] 
be known as the Simpsor Works 
Wvlie Wakeman ene i £ T I t 
n the sam ipacit ‘ 
Fibre ({ Carr S VW 
ded ntract t F \"\ t, 
l factor’ t i at 
° 
Pittsburgh 
I SI N 
rr . ‘ has he y feat ¢ } 
s been pending for s meé Out 
ig the awards a1 e 41 ines | 
Tube Co fr te new works at Gar 
heavy tools eventua ¢ + ant 
be shipped to its Lorain, O! work 
ifacture of spe al juipn fo h 
The crane isines timate I 
AGE of Nov. 2, was divide etween a 
in Ohio builder 
nated that the ‘ " ‘ rane ’ 1 
sIived the expenditur f ore thar 
This order is merely ar I ne and 
go direct to Gary is being figured or 
Railroad, the Steel Corporatior 
ystem in the Pittsburgh district. has 
600-ton wheel press which wv be 
by the Chambersburg Engineering C 
irg, Pa The latter also will furnish 
yp hammers for Hubbard & Co., Pitts- 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Pitts- 








ike Erie 
S expected soon 
Electric 
hook cranes 
National 


Crane Co., Musk 
of the follow 
Tube Co.: Four 1 

span; eight 10-ton, 60-ft 
ven 10-ton, 106-ft 
ince Machine Co., 


span; 


Railroad lists still 


are 


egon, 
ing 
}-ton 


four 


Alliance, Ohio 


pending, 


Mich 


capacities 


84-ft 


10-ton, 


spar 


76-ft 


was awarded 


ines of the following capacities and spans by 


pany: One 10-ton, 84-ft 


f+ 


span 


Span; one 10-ton, 61-ft. 


one 
span 


10-ton 


two 


5-ton 


15-ton, 








-tor xiliar 61-ft. spar three -tor 2-ft. span; one 
)-tor ton auxiliary, 37-ft. span; two 10-tor 7-f span; 
one 5-ton i-ft. span; one 20-ton, 84-ft. span 

Th to iwara f the Nat nal Tube Co. was one 72-ir 
x 7i-in. x 22 ft pen side Cincinnati planer: one 36-in. x 
6-in. X 14-ft. open side Gray plans one 4S8-in. x 48-in. X 
20-ft. open side Gray plans one ¢ American radial drill; 
ne Cincinnati universal milling m: ine one 42-in. Bullard 
vertical boring mill; one Niles-Bement-Pond horizontal boring 
machine; two-18-in. x 10-ft. American lathe ne 24-in. x 14 
ft. Greaves & Klusman lathe ne 24-in. Springfield lathe; or 
26-i1 pen side Coulter crank-shay 

The week's sales of cranes included one 50-ton overhead 
for the South Side Pittsburgh works, Jones & Laus n Steel 
Co » the Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohi one 
15-t i2-ft. span, 20-ft ] ind-pow:e un f the 
York O} works W gz Stee ( rporatior placed 
wit Whiting Corporat Harvey, |] nd two 2-ton 

-ft. sy I for the H. J. Heinz C« Pittsburg) to 
the N Eng ering W s, Det rhe r Steel 
Co I sburs witl plar i New Cumberland, W Va 

I t I I i t ‘ 

The B ‘ County Light Co $ Sixth Avenue, Pitts 
burg s s under w for ew power house t New 
Brig) I ) st $ 000 H. | Fullertor i44 Kin- 
‘ S ae el 

ton Oil Refi ‘ Raymilton, Pa s pur 
chase . Me on» ew refinery The present 
pl ‘ 2 em ‘ } tior ind the ca acit 
I Vi s, W é gz. W Va : I 
miss N et; I } g F’ittsbure é 
gineer, to prepare plans for a new power house, electrically- 
operat pu ping pl t ntak f t plant t the 
mu vaterworks, to cos be 31.006 cluding 
f “ nnn ont 
I il Ename Stan ( MeKee I is 
Pa soo! uke thre I iddition on 
! \ r Frank |! I r { irles St s J 
ng { I { itian S irge 
Walker f tories ( Oliver Buildir 
Pittsb nged ram f ‘ S nd 
rove I t Blandbu Pa p S pprox 
mate ‘ 
T cS ( Dia md Bank Buildi: Pitts 
irg \ é £ Zé inder state iw lA K 
DI i ‘ harter N 14, has te ut plan 
1 > ' nlant x 3 ft n the Wes } k tr t 

oat a , ut $100.000 necluding equipr nt It will 

t ne teel ] huct WW we i i 
ibr i gd I Guilbert and I G. § ‘ t 

id ti I ret en 1 t n Rebman 

13 St N 

The National Metal Molding ¢ Fult I ng, Pitt 

y ry) r i plans r 2 T 1 ia or to it 
int a Ambridge, Pa., 100 x 100 ft 

I Sur Or Aut Acces rié ( $2 | } “tre 





worth Stre for a new or te pliant 
The Penr ivania Sil ware (C« Kane Pa ntl 
ganized is acquired the il plant ad busir f the 
(ne 1 Fountain Supply ‘ Productior will be ontinued 
r this with the 1ddit netal ind ilverware 
specia s Increased capita 1 beer! irranged for ex- 
pansior Pee Westfall, former fficial of the Oneida 
mpan ll be pr ident and general manager f the new 
ganizatior Vi W Prowning is general superintendent 
The Standard Steel Spring Co Coraopolis Pa has 
varded ntract t the Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works 
Pittsburgh, for a one-story addition, 65 x 140 ft 
The Board of Works, Pittsburgh. will build a power house 
r mnection with the proposed new hospital at the Leech 
Farms to co $180,000. J. P. Brennan, Mur pal Building 


Glass Co., 


Buckhannon, W. Va., is 


and other 


planning 


to rebuild its machine shop departments destroyed 


by fire Oct. 29. with loss estimated at $35,000 

The Alley Glass Co., Shinnston, W. Va., has tentative 
plans under consideration for a new plant, including power 
house machine shop and other departments, estimated t« 


cost $250,000, 

The United 
is planning for a new 
5 000 


including 


States 


equipment L. E 
Engineer Office, 


Alley is president 
Huntington, W. Va 


power house at Dam 30, Ohio River 





to cost $2 
The 
ating a 


onsideration 





Huntington Iron Works, 


steel] 


for an 


Huntington, W. Va 
fabricating plant, 
double, 


opner- 


structural has plans under 


addition to approximately 


the 
present 

The tefining Co., Franklin, Pa., is 
planning the installation of new transmission, 
nery at 


capacity. 
Mercer said to be 
conveying and 


other mact C. Hastings is treasurer 


its refinerv Ww 


tae 
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Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 6. 
A ONE-STORY power house will be built by the Wilmot 

Fleming Iron & Steel Co., 956 Foulkrod Street, Phila- 
delphia, at its new plant to be located at Cottman and G 
Streets. Wilmot Fleming is treasurer. 

The American Ice Co., Sixth and Arch Streets, Phila- 
delphia, is taking bids until Nov. 13 for a new plant at 
Duncannon and Mascher Streets, estimated to cost $60,000. 

Handling machinery, producers, boilers and other equip- 
ment will be installed by the United Gas Improvement Co., 
Broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, in an addition to the 
Philadelphia Gas Works, Station B, Richmond and Tioga 
Streets, estimated to cost approximately $1,000,000. The 
company will also build an addition to its plant at Delaware 
and Buckius Streets. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., will take bids until Nov. 21, for 350 
wheels for landing gears, for use at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, schedule 281. 

A power house, ice and refrigerating plant will be installed 
in the new factory of the Breyer Ice Cream Co., Ninth and 
Cumberland Streets, Philadelphia, on a two acre site just 
acquired on Forty-third Street. It is estimated to cost 
$500,000 with machinery. 

The Scott Paper Co., Foot of Market Street, Philadelphia, 
has disposed of a preferred stock issue of $642,700, a portion 
of the proceeds to be used in connection with extensions to 
its plant at Chester, Pa 

The John B. Stetson Co., Columbia Avenue and Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia, will build a one-story machine and 
repair shop, 75 x 125 ft., in connection with new buildings at 
its hat factory. J. O. Potts, Montgomery Avenue and Fifth 
Streets, is architect. 

John H. Shriner, Philadelphia, will install a refrigerating 
and cold storage plant in the five-story building at 8 North 
Front Street, recently acquired. 

The Foreign Trade Bureau of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum, Thirty-fourth Street, has received an in- 
quiry from a company at Zawiercie, Poland, for cement 
manufacturing machinery for installation in a local plant, 
to include a main rotating furnace with capacity of 40,000 
metric tons per year, cooling equipment, etc. Full in- 
formation available upon request. 

The Philadelphia & ‘Reading Railroad Co., Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia, has preliminary plans for inlarge- 
ments in its engine house and repair shops at Newberry 
Junction, Pa. 

The Franklin Institute, 15 South Seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, has had plans prepared for a new four-story 
electrical laboratory building, 55 x 110 ft., at Nineteenth and 


29> 


Cherry Streets, estimated to cost approximately $250,000, 


including equipment. 

Motors, controllers and other electrical and mechanical 
power equipment will be installed in the new eight-story 
addition to the plant of the Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. 


Co., Fourth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, for which bids 


are being asked. The sallinger Co., Twelfth and Chestnut 
Streets, is architect 

Henry Hugh, Lime and Chester Streets, Lancaster, Pa., 
has preliminary plans for a one-story machine and repair 
shop at Rockland and Pennsylvania Streets, 25 x 50 ft. 
Guy Linville, 509 South Lime Street, is architect. 

The Lycoming Motors Corporation, Williamsport, Pa., 
has perfected a new automobile motor and will make enlarge- 
ments in its plant to develop an output of about 125 motors 
per day. The present working force of 700 will be increased. 

The Altoona & Logan Valley Electric tailway Co., 
Altoona, Pa., has plans in preparation for an addition to its 
power house. The installation will include a generator, 
condensing engine, surface condenser and auxiliary equip- 
ment The F. D. Hain Co., 203 Coleridge Avenue, Livswen, 
Altoona, is engineer. 

Fire, Oct. 29, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Gaylord & Butler Pipe Co., Pine Brook, Scranton, Pa., 
manufacturer of heating equipment, et« 
at $40,000. It is planned to rebuild. 


*., With loss estimated 


Motors, controllers, transmission machinery and other 
equipment will be installed in the new two-story printing 
plant, 30 x 160 ft., to be erected by the New Castle News, 
New Castle, Pa., estimated to cost $80,000 

The Harrisburg Mfg & Boiler Co., Nineteenth and 
Naudain Streets, Harrisburg, Pa., has acquired property at 
Bolton and Brookwood Streets for expansion 


The Lloyd Forge Co., Annville, Pa., has secured a site 


from the Steinmetz Estate for a new plant to manufacture 
turnbuckles and other products. The company was formed 
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recently with a capital of $75,000, with John } 
Lebanon, Pa., president, and W. W. Mis! 
treasurer. 

The Girard Model Works, Inc., Girard, Pa., ; 
for the installation of equipment to manufa: 
springs, wire specialties, etc. S. L. Connell is hea 

A. F. Teel, Wind Gap, Pa., has plans in prog 
slate mill to cost $50,000, with grinding, cutting 
and other machinery. 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, Novy 


7 Chicago & Northwestern has start: 
ing against its list, thus far having clos: 





two crank planers, an 18-in. lathe, an upright 
and a shear. The New York Central Lines 
bought a 42-in. boring mill and a 5-ft. radial 
from a local dealer. The Chicago, Burlinet 
Quincy has not made any further purchases 
expected to close the remainder of its gener 
soon. Except for occasional purchases of 
two machines, buying by automobile manufa 
has ceased. The Studebaker Corporation, s 
3end, Ind., has purchased two additional “S 


matic” turret lathes, while the Nash Mot ( 
Kenosha, Wis., has closed for a lapping 


and a drill press. 


Business from miscellaneous sources 

what better, several fair-sized purchases 
been reported. The Apollo Player Piano C 
Kalb, Ill., has placed orders for a No. 3 wu 
milling machine, a 16-in. crank shaper, ur 
cutter and reamer grinder, and a 20-in. dril 
The Mantle Lamp Co. of America, Chicago, has 
chased an 18-in. engine lathe and a 16-in. s 
The Crescent Steel Furnace Co., a new con 
located in Cherry Street on Goose Island, Chicag 
has purchased a tool room outfit, consisting 
shaper, milling machine, engine lathe, drill 
and planer. No further price changes are report 


The Wisconsin Steel Works, South Chicago, has o1 
a 15-ton three-motor skullcracker crane with magnet 
and 85-ft. 9-in. span from the Morgan Engineering C 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. has recently t 
following orders: A 2-ton hoist, the Wisconsin 
& Pulp Co., Neenah, Wis.; 4-ton hoist, the Grafton | 
Co., Grafton, Wis.; 1-ton hoist, the Illinois Stes 
Jacksonville, Ill.; a 1%-ton hoist, the Lake Ex 
Railroad; two 1l1-ton hoists, the Nash Motors C KK 
Wis.; a 1-ton hoist with 2%4-hp. back-geared 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind.; a 
Doerman & Roehrer, Cincinnati; a ™%-ton hoist 
man & Meyer Furniture Co., Cincinnati, and thr 
ice plant cranes, the Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukes 


Manton & Smith have purchased the one-stor) 
structed factory at 3333-49 West Grand Avenu 
and will occupy it for the manufacture of orn 
architectural iron and bronze work. The buil 
is 150 x 216 ft., will undergo extensive alterat 
partners, James S. Manton and Edward Smith w 
connected with the Winslow Brothers Co., Chi 
have the contract for all of the ornamental iror 
work for the London Guarantee & Accident © 
Chicago, now under construction, and have just « 
similar contract for the Chicago Juvenile Court |! 


The Houghton Mfg. Co., 115 South Clinton St 
cago, recently incorporated with $10,000 capital 
manufacture automobile tire pumps and a numb: 
accessories not yet determined. The compan) 
2000 sq. ft. of floor space at the above addr 
purchased its initial equipment. Officers are H 
president and treasurer, and Rudolph Probandat 

The Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind 
the construction of a new building, 90 x 425 f 
galvanizing department, estimated cost $50,000 


P 


The Fort Wayne Foundry & Machine C 
Ind., will build an addition, 36 x 85 ft., to 
assembling room, 

The Andrews Wire & Iron Works, Rockf 
erect two additions which will double the siz 
The estimated cost, exclusive of heating 


} 


plumbing, is $20,000. 


The Roos Co., Harrison and Circle Avenues 


Ill., manufacturer of cabinets, is taking bids fo 
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about 
Roche, 104 





addition, 150 x 425 ft., to cost 
machinery. Holabird & 
Chicago, are architects. 


$200,000, in- 

South Michigan 

Union Pacific Railroad Co., Omaha, Neb., has tenta- 

ns for an addition to its locomotive repair shops and 
suse at Columbus, Neb. 

Rock Island 


‘ 


Commanding Officer, Arsenal, Rock Is- 

will take bids until Nov. 17 for 160 steering clutch 
50 drag link springs, 50 draw bar springs, 320 roller 
and 10 support springs, circular 416-A; also, 
brass oil pressure gages, circular 414-A; and until 
for 420 master clutch friction disks, 220 intake 
iskets, and 320 cylinder head gaskets, circular 413-A 


springs, 


tmann & Co., 445 West Erie Street, Chicago, manu- 
; of metal windows, etc., have 
iy for a new and 
& Jensen, 39 South La Salle Street, are architects 
Interstate and Foreign Trade Chicago 
yn of Commerce, 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
in inquiry from a company in New Orleans, for a 
of low pressure crude oil burners, rotary or turbine 
1591; Oakiand, Cal., 
irop forge wrenches, No. Full information on 
the office noted. 


preliminary 
basement 


plans 


one-story addition 


Department, 


from a company at 


1668 


also, 


nternational Harvester Co., of America, 606 South 
Avenue, Chicago, has plans for a on 
ind repair shop at Clybourn and Diversey 


to cost $65,000. 


story motor 


Avenues, 


lgin Stove & Oven Co., 14 Chicago Street, Elgin 
iwarded a contract to L. Balkin, 538 South Clark 
icago, for a three-story addition at State und 


to cost $100,000, including machinery. 


rd of Directors, Memorial Hospital, Harvey, IIL, 
ted plans for a new one-story power hous¢ 
Kast Van Chicago, 


Streets, 


& Hammond, 64 Buren Street, 


tinental Gas & Electric Corporation, Omaha, Neb 
d the plants and propertics of the Union Power 
operating in Nebraska, Iowa and South Dakota 


inder way for extensions and improvements 
Lee is president. 
‘arter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Fifth Avenue, South, 


lis, Minn., manufacturer of iron and steel products 
inder way for a new 
ed to cost $25,000. 


one-story foundry, 60 x 100 


Oct 29, destroyed a portion of the plant of ‘he 
Auto Co., Columbus, Neb., manufacturer of auto 
ete., with loss estimated at $50,000. It is 
ebuild. 
mon Council, Carroll, Towa, will install two 
perated pumping plants in connection with a 
system. 


Council, Muscatine, Iowa, has commissioned 


\T 


\lullergren, Kansas City, Mo., engineer, to prepare 





municipal electric light and power lant to cust 


$350,000, with machinery. 
Mfg. Co., Fremont, Neb., 


and the Crystal 


Fremont 
Hatch 
Co., subsidiary organizations, was a'most com- 


of the 
t} 


he Sure Incubator Co., 


yed by fire Oct. 23, with 
iding buildings and machinery. It is planned to 


loss estimated at 


Lake Co-Operative Creamery Association, 


S. D., will build a machine shop in connection 


osed new plant. J. L. Jensen is secretary and 
Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Nov. 6 
es CT has been awarded by the Continental Heater 
Street, Dunkirk, N. Y., for a one-story addi- 


ft., estimated to cost $25,000 
Litholite Co., 102 Beech 
facturer of composition stone products, has plans 
f addition, 40 x 600 ft., for cut- 
about $50,000. The 

Cleveland, 


laga 


Street, Syracuse, 
a one-story 
ind other work, to cost 
4614 Prospect 


gineering Co., Avenue, 


er Corporation of New York, Watertown, N. Y., 
zed by officials of the Northern New York 
of the same place, is disposing of a bond issue 
the proceeds to be used for the acquisition and 
new power plants. John N. Carlisle is presi- 
mpanies. 
New York, plans 
Avenue, Fairport, 


in Can Co., 120 Broadway 
ur-story building on Parce 
175 ft., to cost $45,000. 
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The Ontario Knife Co., Empire Street, Franklinville, 
N. Y., is considering the erection of an addition, size and 
details still to be determined. 

E. H. Norton and associates, Brockport, N. Y., have ac- 


quired the local plant and business of the Decker Co., 
manufacturer of power spraying equipment. 


contemplated. Mr. Norton previously 


Mfg. 
Extensions are 
was connected with 


the company. 

The Norwich Gas & Electric Co., 
for the construction of a new power 
$30,000 


Norwich, N. Y., plans 
line and other exten- 
sions to cost 

m. 
for the installation of 


approximately 
Masters, 87 Buffalo, is 


machine shop 


Virginia Place, 
additional 


arranging 
equipment. 
A pewer house and refrigerating plant will be installed 
in the proposed new county home to be erected by the Erie 
County Board of Hall, Buffalo, at Alden, 
N. ¥. Kidd & Avenue, Buffalo, are 
architects 


Supervisors, City 


Kidd, 23 Delaware 


The Adirondack Power & Light Corporation, Glens Falls, 


N. Y., has acquired the Glens Falls Gas & Electric Light 
Corporation, Consolidated Light -& Power Co., Whitehall. 
N. Y., and the Ballston Spa Light & Power Co., Ballston Spa, 
N. ¥ The properties will be consolidated and extensions and 


improvements mads 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Nov. 6 


machine tools is showing a steady 


|. ippensicsce 
l 


mprovement, and while railroad buying, which 


rmed the biggest part of the volume during Octo- 


ber has fallen off, orders from industrial con- 


are pretty well filling the gap, and the early 


October rate of buying bids fair to be maintained 
if not increased the present month Planers are 
particularly n demand, one manufacturer in this 
listrict having booked orders for 10 the past week, 
ind another a single order for six. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway also 


placed an order for three planers and is buying 


ier equipment A railroad equipment manufac- 


turer closed for six planers of a special design An 


Eastern railroad bought two heavy duty lathes in 


the local market, and a Dayton foundry placed ar 
The J. H 
drills 


is also reported to 


three used Bullard automatics 


order tor 


Day C Cincinnati, bought two radial and 


the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 


have bought a number of tools for a new plant in 


Chicago The National Cash Register Co., Dayton 
was a buyer in a small way. 


No action has been 


list of 


latest 
Railroad, a 


taken on the 
four machines issued by the Southern 

yugh on a previous inquiry one machine has been 
working on 
E-1566, 


will be 


purchased Local manufacturers are 


the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad list 


and it is expected that purchases made 


two weeks Orders for scattered machines 


from industrial and automotive sources continue to 
be booked by local manufacturers, and taken as a 
future of the industry is brighter than it 


whole, the 


has been for at least two years 
Elevator Co., 


The National purchased 
along the Big Four tracks, and is having plans pre- 


Indianapolis, has 
property 


erection of 


pared for the 
ment about $75,000 


a grain elevator to cost with equip- 


Core making and molding equipment will be installed in 
the addition being erected to the plant of the Advance Foun- 
dry Co., Dayton, Ohio. The extra space will enable the com 
pany to 


The Tucker Boiler Works Co., 


ncrease its capacity 50 per cent 


Newark, Ohio, will engage 


in the manufacture of large tanks for the gas and oil trade 
and is planning an addition to its present works on Indiana 
Street It will also engage extensively in the welding bus 
ness. William Tucker is president. 

The buildings and equipment of the Rapid Rim Co 
Huntington, Ind., has been sold at receiver’s sale to W. H 
Collins and associates of Chicago and Fort Wayne, Ind., who 
will finish the buildings and install equipment for the manu- 
facture of enamel ware 


The old car 


Brazil, 


shops of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail 


road at Ind., including the round house and engine 


house, abandoned when the machinery and equipment wer 
moved to Evansville, have been taken over by Hammond & 
Jeffers, operating at Kansas City and Indianapolis The 
I I 
‘ 


shops are to be used on car repair work for the Cincinnat 


Indianapolis & Western and other railroads. 
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~ 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 6. 
OCAL machine tool business shows improve- 
x ment. While no round lot purchases are re- 
ported, dealers are getting a very satisfactory vol- 
ume of orders which are usually for single ma- 


chines, although some are for two or three tools. 


Buying is from widely scattered sources, and is 
mostly for replacements. October sales of some 
dealers showed a fair gain over any of the few pre- 
ceding months. The demand for new machinery is 
better than for used tools Turret lathe manufac- 
turers are getting quite a few orders for small ma- 
chines from the brass industry No railroad pur- 
chases are reported 

In the automotive field the trade is looking for 
considerable business from the Durant interests for 
equipping a new plant at Flint, Mich., for making 
the Star car, but so far machine tool manufacturers 
have been unable to secure any definite informa- 
tion as to the requirements of this plant. An in 
} 


quiry has come out for about 10 used machines, 


mostly presses and shears for the Detroit service 
department of an automobile spring company. The 
Horsburgh & Scott Co., Cleveland, has purchased a 


2 x 48-in. Pratt & Whitney thread milling ma- 


No further price changes are reported but inti- 
mations are coming from some machine tool build- 
ers that they will probably advance prices shortly 

Some slowing down in the automotive industry 


is indicated by curtailment this month in operations 


’ foundries having large orders for motor castings 
The employment of labor in the various Cleveland 
industries increased 2 per cent during October, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of the Chamber of 
Commerce that is compiled from reports made by 
100 plants having 500 or more employees. Iron and 


steel and metal-working plants outside of the auto- 
motive field showed a gain of 5.90 per cent in the 
number of employees on Oct. 31, as compared with 
Sept. 30 Automobile and allied plants reported a 
falling off of 5.10 per cent in employment 
The National Screw & Tack Co., Cleveland, is having plans 
prepared for a five-story addition to relieve some of the con- 
gestion that now exists in the various departments 
The Lippitt Textile & Machine Co., Cleveland, has been 
ncorporated with a capital stock of $80,000 by E. Lippitt 
ind others and will engage in the manufacture of knitting 
machines. The company has leased the plant of the Cleve- 
and Underwear Co 
The McCorkle Screen Products Co., Akron, Ohio, in which 
H. L. McCorkle and others are terested, will erect a plant 


for the manufacture of window and door screens, weather 
strips and other products 
The Towmotor Co., Cleveland, reports the recent receipt 


of four repeat orders, one from the United Alloy Steel Cor- 
poration, Canton, Ohio; one from Herbrandt Co., Fremont, 
Ohio, and an order for two machines from Ball Brothers, 
making a fleet of eight operated by the latter concern 

The Henle Co., Cleveland, has been incorporated and has 
established a plant at 1838 Central Avenue for the manu- 
facture of advertising signs. Edward J. Henle is president. 

The Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has placed 
a contract with the Austin Co., Cleveland, for an additional 
factory building, 100 x 325 ft., with a 20-ton crane aisle 50 
ft. wide and two machine shop aisles 25 ft. wide. 


Detroit 


DETROIT, Nov. 6 

HE Michigan Central Railroad Co., Detroit, has taken 

bids on a general contract for a new one-story car re- 
pair shop, 30 x 200 ft., at Niles, Mich., and will soon lay 
foundations. 

The Common Council, Portland, Mich., is arranging for 
the installation of new equipment at the municipal power 
plant, to cost close to $15,000 

The Whitehead & Kales Co., River Rouge, Mich, operat- 
ing a structural steel works, plans the installation of a new 
angle shear, punch and other equipment. 

The Witters Motor Co., 147 Weston Street, S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has awarded contract to L. P. Oltman, 110 
Pearl Street, N. W., for a new two-story service and repair 


November 9, i929 


building, 100 x 110 ft., to cost $25,000, exclusiv: 
ment. 


The Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Mich 
plans drawn for a two-story gas producer plant 
ft., at its proposed glass factory at Flat Rock. 
mated to cost $100,000. The entire plant wil] 
investment of close to $1,000,000. Albert Kah; 
quette Building, Detroit, is architect. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, is arrange 


bond issue of $15,000,000, a portion of the proc: 
used for extensions and improvements. 


The Kalamazoo Stationery Co., Kalamazoo, Mix 
tative plans for additions to the paper mill at 
Mich., recently acquired, to double the prese 
Equipment will be installed for 500 employees 


The Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., wi 
the erection of a new one-story power plant, 6( 
to cost approximately $100,000, including equipm: 


The Kawneer Mfg. Co., Niles, Mich., manuf 
metal store fronts, will erect an addition to its 
near future. The new building will be 60 x 26/ 


stories, of brick and steel. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMOR! 

OHN S. METCALF & CO., 108 South La §S 
a Chicago, engineers, have been engaged by t 
& Ohio Railroad Co., Baltimore, to prepare 
grain elevators at Locust Point to replace t} 
by fire last July with loss of $1,000,000. sids f 
will be called within 90 days, to include power 
belt conveyors, mechanical draft apparatus, < 
drying equipment, ete. The plant is estin 
$3,000,000 

The Purchasing Agent, Post Office Departn 
ington, will take bids until Nov. 15 for 2200 bo» 
washers; also until Nov. 17, for 200 truck casters 


wheels. 


The Quartermaster, United States Army, Wa 
will receive bids until Nov. 10 for one 10-hp. mot 
volt, single phase, 60-cycle, circular 235. 

The Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga., is in 
for an automatic gear cutter, used, good condition 

The Common Council, Davidson, N. C., has plans 
ress for a municipal electric light and power plant, for 
bonds for $60,000 were voted recently, including w 
improvements 

The Dunlevi Lumber Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga 
organized to consolidate the company of the same 
the Southern Lumber Co., both of Allenhurst, G 
under consideration for new mills, with power 


machine shop, to increase the capacity to 50,00 
year E. V. Dunlevi is president. 


The Thompson Auto Repair Co., 509 West Marshall St 
Richmond, Va., plans for the installation of t 
other machine shop equipment. 

G. W. Morse & Sons, Forest Hill, Md., are 
the purchase of a boring machine for boring 
posts 

The United States Engineer Office, Norfolk, V 
bids until Dee. 4 for two power houses at Fort St 
Henry, Va., as per specifications on file. 

The Georgia Talc Co., Asheville, N. C., has inquiries 
for motors, transformers and other equipment 


The General Purchasing Officer, Panama Canal, \ 
ton, will take bids until Nov. 22 for the following « 
for the canal zone: Machine bolts, steel rivets 
high-tension insulators, electric motor transforme! 
wire, fuses and renewals, padlocks, steel filing cat 
all as set forth in circular 1500. 

The Shenandoah Valley Co-Operative Milk Producers’ AS 
sociation, Strasburg, Va., has plans under way ; 
power house and ice and refrigerating plant ir 
with its new distributing works. J. L. Barr, 224 5 
Street, Baltimore, is consulting engineer. 

D. C. Elphinstone, 408 Continental Building 
machinery dealer, is making inquiries for one el 
operated crane, 75 ft. boom, with capacity for handling 
yd. clamshell bucket. 

The Butters-Camp Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga., ma! 

y 


of automobile locks and locking devices, has pre! 


plans for a new factory for a large increase in ¢4] 
Officials of the Potomac Public Service Co., Has st A 
Md., have organized the Williamsport Power C W ll 


port, Md., to build and operate a local steam-ope! 
plant to cost about $1,500,000. It will have an init 
of 18,000 kw., which later will be increased to 4°,' 
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Nigh & Day Service Co., 900 West Broad Street, 
Va., is planning for the installation of a drill 
und other equipment. C. B. Hatch is head. 

iuntft Ice & Coal Corporation, Athens, Ga., has 


for a 


ywst $60,000. 


plans new cold storage and refrigerating 


rminal Bus Line Co., Asheville, 
and 


ted to cost 


N. C 
shop in its new 
in excess of $80,000. 





machine repair 


estima 


’ Signal Officer, United States Army, 
until Nov. 18 120 
spiral springs, 500 
100 


Washington, 


bids for pliers, 500 machine 


brass washers, 500 crank 
rank pivots, connectors, 200 ft. of lead 

600 terminal strips, ete., circular 11229—A-4-C. P 
0) for switchboard 


ks, terminals, 


supplies, including wir 
induction coils, ete., circular 12873 


Electric & Power Co., C 
n appropriation of $250,000 


ind lines. R. M 


imbus ylumbus, Ga., is 





for hydr« 


transmission Harding is gen- 
Automobile 
tract to the 


lebaker Agency, Washington, has 
Construction Co., Wash- 
factory branch and 
on Fourteenth Street, N.W., to 
117 C 
progress for a 


104 ft 


Wardman 


our-story service building, 


. 


cost $75,000 


Ice Delivery, Ine impbell 


Avenue 
ias plans in two-story service 


‘pair works, 25 x Eubank & C 


ire architects 


The Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 31 


once by the Goodrich 


B t iken at 
) in Street, 


San Francisco, for s new pla 
; 1 Street, six stories, 65 x 160 ft., estimated 
at $150,000 H. C. Bauman l Keart 





ylans in progress for I 
nity of the Belvedere Garden La Angel 


ss of $80,000. 


Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Cal., has completed 
w saw mill, power house and tramway 
Work 


Molybdenum 


systen 
ist $80,000 will 
Metals, 
operating in the St 
Lake, Wasl 


i 
the Standifer Shipbuilding Co., V 
new 


ced 
Ltd., 16 Natoma 
Helens 


soon be commer 
States 
Francisco, mining 


Spirit has purchased the former 
incouve!l 
site fora metal reduction plant, ine 


ichine shop and other structures. 


luding 


Bennett, Vancouver, Wash., are considering plans 

on the Nehalem River, near St 

d for a capacity of 20,000 ft 
erected. 

Western Meter Co., Emeryville, Cal is 
ict to H. P. Nelson, 1947 Blake 

new one and two-story plant, estimated t 


Helens, Ore 


per day A power 


» de 


Street 


‘riss, Anaheim, Cal., has had 
¥ buildings for the manufacture of cement 
ndred products, estimated to cost $35,000 


hill 
il 


plans prepared 


Electric 


il power 


Co., Newberg, Ore has 


acquired 


plants at Sheridan, Amity and Willa 








iextensions and improvements will be made, 
. nstallation of additional equipment, and the 
ged 
il Motor Bearing Co., San Francisco, has 
uilding at 1609 Pine Street for a new 
ire die-cast metal and bronze back motor 
ired automotive equipment A. S. and 


company. 
Package Co., 


1025 Van Ness 
retrigerating 


Fresno, 


venue, 


in ice and plant in its new 


which 
ipproximately 


ling, for plans are be 


$150,000. 


ing prepared, esti- 


The Gulf States 

rer 1 BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 6 

ar [ Belt Eastland, Tex., 

in addition to its electric gen: 
esent The 


Power Co., has plans under 


‘rating plant to 
estimated 


capacity. installation is 


' ess of $200,000. J. E. Lewis is vice-president 
inager 

wer + } . ‘ . 

, ntosh Utilities Co., McIntosh, Fila., recently 


is completed plans for a new ice-manufacturing 
Plant to cost $50,000. N. A. Russell is 
1 treasurer 

ston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Tex., has 


re 
ige 
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from $3,000,000 to $4,500,- 
used for extensions. 


arranged for an increase in capital 
0U0, a portion of the proceeds to be 
An 
installed in the two-story 
to be Third 
Birmingham, by the City ¢ 


will be 
200 ft., 
Street, 


$200,000. 


ice-manufacturing and refrigerating plant 
municipal market, 150 x 
Avenue and Twenty-third 


‘ouncil, 


erected at 
estimated to cost 
602 Third Street, Baton 
plans for a 
automobiles 


The Rodriquez Spring Wheel Co., 


Rouge, La., recently organized, is perfecting 


new factory to manufacture spring wheels for 


and trucks, estimated to cost $50,000. A. J 


president 


Rodriquez is 


Paper Co., 


portion of the proceeds to be 


inged 


Bastrop, La., has arr 


issue of $650,000, a 


ensions and improvements 

Tl ( swold Oil & Refining Co., Henrietta, Tex., has 
acquir efinery of U Beacon Oil Co. and pla 
for ext sa provements. A pipe line with pumping 
plants w nstructed 

The §S Lumber Corporation, Maple Avenue, Dallas, 
Tex. 3 plar for new mill, 100 x 200 ft with power 
house, f x 60 = ited to cost $80,000 R. O. Jameson, 
American Na il Ba Building, is consulting engineer 

The ¢ r Council, Birmingham, is planning for ex- 
tension n t municipal electric power plant at North 


additional 
Board of 


stallation of 
chairman of the 


equip- 


I nit Stat Gasoline Corporation, Texas City, Tex 
has acquired about 7 uere is a site for a new refinery 
The init nit will be equipped for a daily capacity of 
00,000 i ind timated t cost $250,000 Three ad- 
ditiona w ‘ iil ite! 
The Ashbrook \ r Co Lumberton, Miss recently 
nize will establish a local mill and will install rotary 
itters, mo nsmi n equipment, ete. C. B. Ash- 
bre a ! npan 
The Swiftsure Petroleum Co., Texas City, Tex., will make 
xt I rage and distributing plant, including 
the nstallatior of two steel storage tanks, each with 


The St. Petersburg Welding & Machine Co., St. Pet 
bur I perfecting plans for the establishment of a 
machin shoy It was organized recently with T. DPD. Orr as 


Galaher, treasurer 





Oct. 22, destroyed a portion of the plant of the Dal- 
) Co., Law Street, Dallas, Tex, with loss estima l 
ir dir equipment 
Spinks I & Mfg. Shubuta, Miss., is planning 
for the installation of a new electr power plant, to be 
operated a ur Lux iry of its hydroelectric generating 


tation T. M. Spinks is head 


Building, Tampa, Fla., is arranging 
steam shovel for grading operations 


F'a., 
re pair 


‘ounty Commissioners, Fort has 


hop, 60 x 


Pierce, com- 


Service ind 


120 ft for County automobiles and trucks 
The Common Council, Plaquimine, La., is arranging for 
the sal f | ssue f $159,000, the proceeds to he used 


\unicipal electric 
ind E. E 


pany to con 


power plant. 
Fla., 

plant 
380 ft., 


WwW 4. Hoffman 
organizing i corr 
for the 


Burleigh, Daytona, are 
truct and 


doors, etc A 


operate a 


manufact site, 155 x 


has been selected and plar ire being drawn Most of the 
machiner will t ctrical perated Mr. Hoffman will 
} pr lent of } ompany. 

TI Louisiana Sand & Gravel Co., Monroe, La., is making 
inquiri« for a )-hp. boiler, marine type, with auxiliary 
equipment T I Stephenson president 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, 
Cae sales of m 
largely t tems, but trade is slowly over- 


Nov. 6 


achine tools remain limited 


characteristics Inquiry is com- 


ng from a greater variety of sources and some 


lasses of tools are in broader demand than in two 


years The numerous vocational or continuation 
schools erected by Wisconsin municipalities have 
also reached the stage where purchases of equip- 
ment are being made Public garage and repair 


shop tools are moving actively and absorbing con- 
siderable used equipment, although new machinery 
is also 


heard 


stocks in 


being purchased. Less complaint is being 


the 


competition 


concerning pressure of used machinery 


with new equipment Pro- 
duction of milling machines has been increased fur- 


ther. 
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The Gurney Refrigerator Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., manu- 
facturer of iceboxes, will start work immediately on a 
three-story addition, 60 x 150 ft ind extensions of the en- 


sine room and boiler house, the work to cost approximately 


$100,000 EF. J. Stepinski, local architect, is in charge. A 
miscellaneous list of machinery, largely for wood and sheet 
metal working processes, will be required 


The Ogren Motor Car Co., 692-698 National 
waukee, 


Mil- 


1utomobiles, has in- 


Avenue, 


manufacturer of passenger 


creased its authorized capitalization from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 to finance the enlargement of the factory, pur- 
chase of additional equipment, and generally accommodate 


the growth of the business Details of the 
Fred G 


general 


have 
Ave- 


program 
Smith, 115 Grand 
manager. 


not yet been made public 


nue, is president and 


The Common Cour Sheboygan, Wis., has appropriated 
$50,000 to the local Board of Vocational Education to buy 

equipment for the vocational institute 
Sheboygan high school, now being com- 


machinery and other 
division of the new 
pleted. The list of requirements is now 
The Wisconsin Sheet Metal Works, 636 Twelfth Street 
Milwaukee, has purchased the real estate and buildings at 
2928 Lisbon Avenue, 


t 


being compiled. 


remodeled and re-equippeda 
Oo provide an increase of 150 to 200 per cent of the capacity 
f the present works 


which will! } 


The Brown County Motors Corporation, 445 South Jackson 
Street, Green Bay, Wis., has let the 
H. J 
ice building, 50 x 150 ft 


mated to 


general contract to the 
Selmer Co., local, for a brick and steel sales and serv- 
part two stories and basement, esti- 


cost $32,000. Joseph Piaskowski is president. 


Door Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., has en- 


The Combination 
gaged B. E. Mehner, local architect, to design a new three- 


story factory and warehouse, 50 x 174 ft., of brick and con- 


crete, with steel sash, costing about $60,000 with wood- 


working and other machinery. L. J. Schmidt is president. 


The A, F. Geisinger Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been organ- 


ized with $25,000 capital stock by Arthur F. Geisinger, 1007 
Twenty-second Street; Albert J Holzhauer and Daniel! 
Fisher to engage in the production of machinery and me- 
chanical equipment \ statement detailing plans for a fac- 
tory will be issued shortly 


The Prentiss-Wabers Co., 
ufacturer of hot air heating 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., man- 
units for tourists and sportsmen, 
has plans for a two-story brick and concrete extension, 34 
x 110 ft., to contain the enameling, 


floors and 


assembling and testing 
shipping 


room The capital stock is 


being in 
creased from $60,000 to $100,000 for construction and equip- 
ment investment = \. Taylor is 


manager 


president and general 


The Prairie du Chien, Wis., Tool Co., 


wrenches, tools and automotive 


manufacturer of 


pecialties, has increased its 


capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000 to provide for addi- 
tions, purchase of new equipment and generally accommo- 
date the expansion of the business 

The tacine Pure Milk Co., Racine Wis., has engaged 
Cahill & Douglas, consulting engineers, 217 West Water 


Street, Milwaukee, to design and contract for the erection 


and equipment of a new boller house, 30 x 50 ft 
125-ft. stack. 


The Durant 


with a 


Motor Sales Co., Wausau, Wis., will build a 
brick sales and service building, 60 x 80 ft., de- 
Oppenhamer & Obel, architects, 


Wis It will cost about $25 


two-story 


signed by 


Wausau and 
Max 


Green Bay, »,000 complete. 


L. Tisch, 208 Washington Street, is proprietor 
Beloit, 


The Perrigo Foundry & Machine Co., Wis., has 


been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 to manu- 
facture iron, steel and other metal products It succeeds 
to the business established by William S. Perrigo, 808 Emer- 


son Street, and J. E. Halverson, who have been engaged in 


the foundry and machine shop business in Beloit for many 
years 
Che J esville-Calorie Co., Janesville, Wis., has been 


organized by Walter 
ind F. M. Coyle, 

of the Stafford-Caloric Co., 
until Jan. 1 


chairs for the 


McGill and M \. Hudson of Chicago, 
Janesville, to take over the 
effective 


local factory 
Nov. 1 The 
manufacture of 


new own- 
ers will continue the folding 
Stafford company of Chicago, and meanwhile 
remodel and retool parts of the factory for the production 
of electric fireless cookers, 
500 M. A. Hudson is vice 
tion, and F. M 
continue in this capacity. 

The Michigan Board of 
let the general contract to the 
Minneapolis, Minn., for a Marquette, 
Mich., to cost $178,772. Other contracts and the equipment 
will make the total cost approximately $275,000. 

The Stratford, Wis., Light & has applied for 
permission to issue $15,000 in new securities to build a sub- 
station and erect a light and transmission line for 
Current is purchased from the Wisconsin Val- 
Wausau, Wis. 


with a daily capacity of 400 to 
-president in charge of produc- 
Coyle, present general superintendent, will 


State Industrial Education has 


Albinson Construction Co., 


training school at 


Power Co., 


power 
local service 
le Vy Electric Co., 
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The Wisconsin Cylinder Foundry Co., 
from $50,000 to $75.0¢ 


increased its capitalization 7 
employ the new issue to enlarge production it 
in gas engine cylinder castings. 

The F. & G. Auto Parts Co., Stevens Point, W 
work Nov. 1 on a one-story brick addition, 35 x 


The Drummond, Wis., Board of Education let 
contract for a new $125,000 high school and may 
institute to N. F. Weaver, Owen, Wis. 


Indiana 





INDIANAPOLIS 

W H, COLLINS, South Bend, Ind., and J. B 
°c, EB. Hadsell, both of Fort Wayne, Ind 
quired the plant of the Rapid Rim Co., Hunting 
The new owners will 


public sale for $75,000. 


diate possession and will organize a company 


ture enamel ware products. 


The Noblesville Heat, Light & Power Co N 
Ind., will commence the installation of machi! 
hydroelectric power plant on the White River, « 


cost $150,000. 
Murra 
Ind., has commissioned M 


The Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., 
Fort Wayne, 
Bellman & Nordhoff, 1234 Ohio Building, Toledo, 0 
pare plans for a one and two-story branch plant at H 
‘ity, Ind., estimated to cost $70,000. 

The Board of 
dianapolis, has advanced the date 
for machinery for the municipal 
to Nov. 14. The installation will include a power 
prime movers, coal-handling equipment, pumping 


Streets, 


( 
Sanitary Commissioners, City H 
for the rece 


sewerage dispo 


feed-water heaters, etc. 
Hammond & Jeffers, Indianapolis, contractor 

at Kansas City, Mo., have leased the old car sho; 

Chicago & Bastern Illinois Railroad Co., Brazil, Ind., 
establishment of a general car repair works. Plans 
ing completed for remodeling the buildings and for 
with the installation of additional equipment 
tract for car and locomotive repairs has been secur 
the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Co 


s10ns, 


The Fort Wayne Foundry & Machine Co., Fort W 
Ind., manufacturer of architectural and other iron pr 
has tentative plans for an addition estimated to cost }t 

The Indiana Power Co., Indianapolis, has s¢ 
mission to issue bonds for $250,000, a portion of 
to be used for extensions. 

Motor-driven pumping machinery will be inst 
new pumping plant at the municipal works 
Ind., estimated to cost $50,000, for which plans 
prepared by Burns & McDonnell, 402 Interst 
Kansas City, Mo. The Board of Public Works 

The Central South 
St. Lo ' 
a are under way by the Grace Sign & Mt 
South Main Street, St. Louis, manufacturer 
signs, etc., for a new two-story and basement f 
160 ft., estimated to cost $100,000, including equi) 
R. Grace is president. 

The Missouri-Pacific Railroad Co., St. Louis 
ing plans for new machine repair shops at W 
estimated to cost $80,000. John R. Nagel is cl 

The North Missouri Power Co, Brookfield, M 
known as the Brookfield Electcic Light Co., has 
way for extensions and improvements to cost $1 
boilers, superheaters, stoker grates and elect! 
will be installed. 

The White Oak Corporation, Knoxville, T 
inquiries for a marine-type boiler, about 500 hi \ 
ary equipment. 

The Kansas Electric Power Co., Leavenwort n 


disposing of a bond issue of $1,000,000, a portior 


ceeds to be used for extensions and improveme! 


W. N. Mellivain, city clerk, 
bids until Nov. 20 for a water filtration plan 
centrifugal pumps, gasoline engine, valves, sluice = 
Black & Veatch Mutual Building, Kansas City, M 
neers. 


*hillipsburg, Kan., 


The Lion Oil & Refining Co., Kansas Cily, Mi ; 
pleted plans for an addition to its refinery at / 
Ark., with installation to include stills, pressure va 
refinery machinery and auxiliary equipment, estims 


close to $100,000. Victor H. Smith is vice-presiden' 
The Western Union Telegraph Co., 195 Broad 


York, has plans nearing completion for a new & 
building and repair plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., 













including machinery It will adjoin the 


of the company for railroad motor 


car re- 


ssippi River Comn 


I 
s, Tenn., will take bids until Dec. 2 for ma- 
grader 


hydraulic 


general pumping machinery, feed-water heater, 


plant, etc., as per specifications on fil 





ract, for boilers for the grade: 


Bolivar, Mo., has tentative plans 


leration for the establishment of a new plant 
ring district and the removal of its present 
ympany specializes in the manufacture of 


ind other loading machinery. 
1 of Public 


lans for a new 


Improvements, City Louis 


Hall, St 
municipal electric power plant 


ost $1,000,000, ineluding machinery. 


and other 
new printing plant to be 


Louisville, 


ontrollers, transmission machinery 
be installed in the 


Gibbs-Inman Co., estimated to cost 


Machinery Co., Knoxville, Tenn., machinery 


ng inquiries for a line of wood-working ma- 
e for hardwood, rough and finished production. 
City Southern Railway Co., 
irranging a fund of 


Kan., for 


Kansas City, Mo 


about $1,000,000 for its 


Pittsburg, which 


Wa 


preliminary plans 


Morgan is division engineer in 
Spinning Mill Co., 
Tenn., will build a 

ton mill, estimated to cost $500,000 


Volunteer Life Building, 
power house in connection 
Roberts 


3uilding, Atlanta, Ga., are engineers 


see Central Railway Co., Nashville, Tenn., is 


ebuild its car and locomotive destroyed 


shops, 


with loss approximating $400,000, ineluding 
yment and rolling stock Pending the com- 


ympany is arrangements to use a 
Oliver Mfg. Co 
District No 
light and power plant 
vith an addition to the local school 
Wright, Maysville, Mo., 
under way for 


perfecting 
plant of the William J 
of Directors, Consolidated School 
\I will build an electric 
Maysvill 
electric 


acquired, to include the installation of 


and associate 


enlargements in the 


] 


cently 





ment 


engines, 


nps sf 
pumps, et 


Factories, In Wichita, Kan s planning 
tion of machine tool ind wood-working ma- 
lant, 1414 South Washington Avenue S a 

e heads of the company 


Foundry Co., Thirty 


West- 


foundations at 


second Street and 


Tenn., will lay 


ittanooga, 
ory foundry addition, 150 x 200 ft., esti 
John Parks & Co., Hamilton Na 


ng, are architects 


$45 000 


Milling Co., Edgerton, Mo., is planning for 


new power equipment, ncluding boiler 


ter heater, pumps, etc. 
Milan, Mo., has 
a municipal 


‘ouncil, plans in 


progress 


electric power plant, with 


bout 300 hp. and will soon call for equip- 


Council. arranged a 


elec- 


Cement, Okla., has 


»,000 for extensions in the municipal 


wer plant, including additional equipment 


Canada 
TORONTO, Nov. 6 


eral tone of the machine-tool 
¢ to ‘ } 


les to show improvement, with the rail- 


+ 


marke 
ng more interest than formerly. Indus- 

both for re- 
ind new works, and as a result dealers’ 


err 


ns are buying more freely, 


cturers’ orders are well up to expecta- 


nereased industrial activities are also 


mulating effect on the demand for small 
es continue firm and unchanged. 

the order recently placed for the St. Malo 

ind the Moncton, N. B., shops, the Cana- 
Railways have just ordered the following 
hops in western Canada: One 36-in. Bertram 
lrilling machine ; 51-in. Bertram vertical 

and turning mill; one Pond type rebuilt 
ir Canada Machinery Corporation lathes, 24x 
red Herbert No. 4 capstan turret lathe; one 
is link grinder: two Southwark hydraulic 
ichines, capacity 35 tons: one model E power 
ding machine; one Underwood portable crank 


one 
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pin turning machine; thr 


Trecker No, 3 universal mi 





»ynhnse I ro, N. 8., w build a machine shop and 

ind is interested in prices for equipment 

I dM r ¢ of Canada, 672 Dupont Street, To- 
ronto, is preparing to erect a manufacturing plant on Dan- 
tort! Ave MK » cos ipproxi atelvw $500.000 


The Powe River Pulp & 


arranging for the erection of a 


River, B. C 
and 


Paper C Powell 
pulp and paper plant 
receiving prices on general equipment, etc 
The sawmill and manufacturing plant owned by the E. T 
Nesbitt C 74 Tenth Avenue 


7 


Limoilou, Quebe« was de 
stroyed by fire Oct. 31, with a loss to building and equipment 
amounting to $75,000 

rh Sydenhar Brick & Tile Co Wallaceburg, Ont is 
contemplating removing its plant to a new location, suitably 
provided with railroad sidings, and will also install additional 


equipment, including driers, conveying machinery, et 
North 


secured 8 acres and will proceed with the 


The Red Wing Quarry C Ltd Bay, Ont., has 
erection of a plant 
for preparin building material It is estimated that about 


$50,000 worth of new ment will be required. The com 
$500,000 and the officers include 


Secretary treas 


equiy 
pany has a 
Arthur T 
urer; Homer Stockdale, general manager, all of 
in North Bay 

The F Avenue West, Van 


couver, B. C., is having plans prepared for the erection of a 
$150,000 


capital stock of 


whom resid 


Lumber Co 6th 


alse Creek . 


lumber mill 


A. D. Snider & Son Building, 


machine 


Alexander Street, 


Carter-Cotton Vancouver, 


reneral contract for a 


Works, 


shop costing 


$10.000 for the B 


rrard Iron 


The City Council, Paisley, Ont., is having plans prepared 
for the construction of a power development plant on Little 
Saugeer I er 

The N i Scotia Steel & Coal Co Ltd Svdney Mines, 


pumping plant at a cost of $85,000) Mr 


¢ 


plant at 
Pattersor 


sewage disposal 


McColl & 


prepared for a 


Sandwich, Ont., to cost $150,000 Gas 


Building, are engi! 


eers 


STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Active Trading Follows Losses in the Early Part 


of the Week 


Though considerable losses were felt in steel and indus 
ia luring the early part of last week, good re 
overies la ve trading marked the close The business 
revival foreshadowed many weeks ago in the light of steel 
activitie s clearly evident At the outset reactionary move- 
ments and, for a tin igged prices appeared as forebodings 
fa brea On Thursday, however, this anxiety was dis 
pelled |} har] rally which continued through Friday, 
thoug! ome profit taking and further bear selling slightly 
dampened the action T improving sentiment brought 
fresh demands Disappointment over the report of the It Ss 
Steel < poratior sused only a flurry then its normal 
status was resumed The average of 20 industrial stocks 


was 99.2, against 98.7 over last week 





The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
from Monda ( week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 

Low High Low High 
Allis-Chalm 12%- 46 Int. Har 103%4-107 
\llis-Chalm. pf 95 - 96 Int. Har. pf L18%4-118% 
Am. B. 8S. & F 73 - 76 Lack. Steel 781g- 82% 
Am. B. S. & F. pf.110 -110 Lima Loco. . g 61% 
American Can 68%- 76! Lima Loco. pf -123 
American Can pf.109%-110% Midvale Steel - 32% 
Am. Car & Fdry.179%-187 Nat.-Acme 13% 
Am. C. & F. pf..124 Nat. En. & Stm 68 i, 
Am. Locomotive.122%-1 N. Y. Air Brake 34% 
Am. Loco. pf 121 -121% Nova Scotia Steel 32 
Am. Radiator 111%-118 Otis Steel .. 10% 
Am. Steel Fdries 414%4- 45% Otis Steel pf ; 53 
Am. Stl. F. pf 1044-107 Pressed Steel Car 80%- 85% 
Baldwin Loco 127 -134 Pressed Steel pf. 99%-162 
Jaldwin Loco. pf.117 -118 ty. Steel Spring.114 -118 
tethlehem Steel. 68 - 70 Ry. Stl. Spe. pf..116 -119 
seth. Stl. Cl. B. 66%- 72 Replogle Steel 26%- 29! 
eth. Steel 8% pf.111 -112 Republic ....... 47%- 51% 
Brier Hill 16%- 16% Republic pf...... 80%- 85% 
tr. Em, Steel... 11%- 11% OG saacedtead’ 42 - 45 
Br. Em. 8S. ist pf 74 - 74 Steel of Canada 60 - 63 
Br. E. S. 2d pf... 30%- 31% Superior Steel .. 30%- 33 
Cambria Steel .. 41 - 41 Trans.-Williams. 32%4- 33% 
Chic. Pneu. Tool 75 - 84% Un. Alloy Steel.. 34 - 35% 
Colorado Fuel 28%- 30% U. 8. Pipe & Fdy 27%- 30 
Crucible Steel... 73 79% U. S. Pipe & F. pf 69 - 70% 
Crucible Steel pf. 93%4- 95 U. 8. Steel..... 10314 -107% 
Been EE ccecen 72 - 74 U. 8. Steel pf. ..119%-122% 
Gen. Electric ...174 -180 Vanadium Steel.. 35%- 41% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 324%- 34% Va. IL. C. & Coke 59 - 59% 
Gulf States Steel 851%- 93% W’house Air Br. 95 ~- 96 
Harbison Walker.115 -115 
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Current Metal Prices 





On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience, 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: 
Refined iron bars, base price...........ee0+5 3.04c. 
Swedish bars, base price.....scccssccccseces 7.50c. 
Soft steel bars, base price...........seeeeees 3.04c. 
SOG, DOME BUND, osc canccessccdisrvenvasweas 4.39¢. 
es SR MUD ncceeneeedcudeedansenendnens 3.84c. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees 
SOs S46. Ry ORE TAPE, DOOR. wnns cssnrecsss 3.14c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. 
Sb He 40.5 sc duocdcwuabasccdberesbanews 3.04c. 
Merchant Steel Per Lb. 
Tie, 296; S 3h imi BOE GAMO  vivneicss Kewcdices 3.10c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger)... 3.30c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger.......s.eseees 4.15c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.75c. to 7.25c. 
Open-hearth spring steel] .............. 4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
OE 4 ckGN Riek C REE WES ood d eo RKO 3.90c. 
ROE, TALS BAG TOES 05 os idcekerasacnneces 4.40c. 
Standard cast steel, base price................ 15.00c. 
Se OR NONE ik 64-sc usc 0 0b acc olka Wena ae 18.00c. 
DIRT CONG TIO. ois cincecnddcctancddaatirsne ee 23.00c. 
Tank Plates—Steel 
ae TE DORIS: oases 5a cides aah 4a sda.0u dass 3.14c. 
Sheets 
3lue Annealed Per Lb. 
Oo ibaa iad RR ea ee a ee ae tae 4.19¢c. 
DO Ee AER Ak desk SO ees ae ee ee ee 4.24c 
A, Beis Heb IRS ae eaine ARE eee EST 4.29¢ 
85.45.) 058 86s See we ee ee 4.39¢ 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
C. R., One Pass, Pipe Sheet, 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 
pee. 18 00 BO kicks caxiee 4.30c. to 4.70c. = = nave 
poem, 22 amd 24.0.4 0066s 4.35¢. to 4.75c. 5.00c. 
= errr 4.40c. to 4.80c. 5.05c. 
CIEE: dnain tne snwarcgubenil 4.50c. to 4.90c. 5.15¢. 
COE cckacidann oe Glee. 40-Giee . .. kw 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 
Galvanized Per Lb. 
OG EE chwe whe esd ric eameeee eae eee 4.60c. to 5.00c. 
Bes icc ieesins SS 5s a esbieoatare se SR 4.75c. to 5.15c. 
OR. 20 OE DO cnc wnnsakawbonkceeana 4.90c. to 5.30c. 
i: MD Wis che seaeeenvrsnuidennaae 5.05c. to 5.45c. 
DH cskeansevediieaeekibe bee eeubeae 5.20c. to 5.60. 
LE Sek onvwns rasa soc kane Wee 5.85c. to 5.75c. 
POG ME: 465) 0G oni a aoa Aes Rie Rie 5.50c. to 5.90c. 
Ge. cwacn SAN Rea ee kk wee ee 6.00c. to 6.40c. 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv. Black Galv 
% in. Butt... —50 —42] % in. Butt... —11 +13 


% in. Butt... —55 —44| % in. Butt... —17 
1-3 in. Butt..—57 —44 | 1-1% in. Butt. —20 
2%-6 in. Lap.—54 —41 | 2 in. Lap.... —14 
7-8 in. Lap.. —-50 —26 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —18 
9-12 in. Lap.. —46 —25 1 7-12 in. Lap.. —10 


Steel Wire 
BASE PRICE* ON No 9 GAGE AND COARSER’ Per Lb. 


+1 +1 | 
HD Poro no co 


FOR SOF OCCT TP Ce er er eee 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
ee 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
Galvanized annealed ................. 5.40c. to 5.65c. 
Coppered basic scccccecccccvccst Ge, 6 ESSE. 


Tinned soft Bessemer .......cccccccss 6.40c. to 6.65c. 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


On a number of articles the base price only is given 
it being impossible to name every size. : 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals,” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 
High brass sheet ......ccccccscccces 19%c. to 20%. 
High DrOae WIT ..cccccccccccscccese 20%c. to 20%, 
TE SE Sisto a sn sec ntk'ig 4 oukeak a 16%c. to 17%, 
ee, eee 26%c. to 27\%c. 
Brass tube, seamless..........esese0. 23 c. to 23%e, 
Copper tube, seamless ..........+4.. 25%c. to 26 ¢, 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 0z., 22%c. to 23%c. per 
lb. base. 

Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance over 
hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 

, Coke—14-20 


Bright Tin | 
Primes Wasters 


Grade Grade 


AAA” oa” , 5 - 
Charcoal Charcoal ~4 = — $5.80 
14x20 14x20 +» 610 5.90 
100 Ib.. 6.25 6.00 
IC. .$10.00 $8.50 IC.. 6.40 6.15 
IX.. 11.50 10.00 IX.. 7.40 7.15 
IXX.. 13.00 11.25 IXX.. 8.40 8.15 
IXXX.. 14.25 12.50 XXX... 9.40 9.15 


IXXXX.. 16.00 14.00 IXXXX. .10.40 10.15 


Terne Plates 
8-lb. coating, 14 x 20 


200 Wi. cccvidscvcevdicvred Lacsakeeneeauaai@eates $7.00 
DES cn'bc aie'n.0'a. 0 OG. 0 ues » Oe RR oe eee 7.25 
Ev kdicics as wees se onw Jeena Gaara helnaneeraa 7.50 
Fire Goo? stock. oo... ccicccvccesdvsveepweevesugs 9,00 
Tin 
SUPRISE DIS iikncs iceveadoncccs nts cawevenen eteee .39¢ 
BAS oc vucisncesrensaccbass seeeeer eee e ae 45c. to 50¢. 
Copper 
ES INCE in ccs ieee oie eee h ries reeee omens 15%e. 
PONTE onc ccvvecrccvantenesssnepanterwsses 15 ¢. 
Geet ic avdcisecdvcccvensdanenesnesneese ctor 14%, 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Western spelter .......cccccccccevccsccsccccens Bre. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks ........ 10%c. open 10%¢. 
Lead and Solder* 
American pig lead .......ecceseseveceees 8c. to 8% 
DO BOO nce cnccvenseoe0s cunneneeernaeees Ge. to 10¢. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed .......eeeeeeeree 2Tiae 
INO, 1 -OOREOP «os i i000 00s aenlieda eee eee neesene . _ 
GRANGE BOMGOE 6c k Kecd saved weaereaeeaeenven 23%e. 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, per Ib......cccccccccecccnecececeree’ 75 

Commercial grade, per Ib.......-+eeeeeeeeererret’ ae. 

Grade D, per Ib... ..cscccceccvcccccscccoscssoeem™ oC. 
Antimony 

Rahatie .ccccciouccskesaneneedsascnsene 8i4c. to 9 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 7 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib... .25¢. to 27¢. 
Old Metals 
White metals are active, particularly lead, but sera? 
copper and brass are very dull. Dealers’ buying prices 


are as follows: ieial 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy crucible ...........0+eeee00000"" ey 
Copper, heavy wire .......eccsecceeceeesteret i. 
Copper, light and bottoms..........+++-ss000"" 
Brees, BORVY .ccccccccsescccccscccenceccsseoen . 
Donen, WOME ove cncceds todd ceciueseueeeess o0nes HH 
Heavy machine composition ......-+++-+sss0°""" #0 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ......- es encceceenes e 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings..----:*" : "5 


Land, RORY ccc ccccncccccvssesvvesenucess**°e ] 


separa 


geners 





